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ABSTRACT 
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present (1880-1955); (3) amenities of family living today; (4) fanily 
relationships in the rural fanily; (5) roles of the rural honenaker; 
(6) services for rural fanilies; and (7) public proposals on the 
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TERMS OF REFERENCE 



Order in Council 2442/52 



Regina, Friday, October 31, 1952. 



The Executive Council has had under consideration a report from 
the President of the Council, dated October 31, 1952, stating that by The 
Public Inquiries Act, being chapter 15 of the Revised Statutes of Sask- 
atchewan, 1940, it is enacted that the Lieutenant Governor in Council, 
when he deems it expedient to cause inquiry to be made into and concern- 
ing any matter within the jurisdiction of the Legislature and connected with 
the good government of Saskatchewan, or the conduct of the public 
business thereof, or which is, in his opinion of sufficient public importance, 
may appoint one or more commissioners to make such inquiry and to 
report thereon. 

The Minister further states that bv Section 5 of the said The Public 
Inquiries Act, it is provided that the Cfommissioners, if thereunto author- 
ized by the Lieutenant Governor in Council, may engage the services of 
such accountants, engineers, technical advisers, or other experts, clerks, 
reporters and assistants as they deem necessary or advisable, and also 
the services of counsel to aid and assist the commissioners in the inquiry. 

The Minister further states that on the 7th day of March, 1952, the 
following Resolution was submitted on th^ motion of the Minister to and 
passed by the Legislative Assembly: 

*That this Assembly, recognizing 

(a) that in recent years the rapid increase of farm mechaniza- 
tion and the widespread adoption of new agricultural methods have 
resulted in basic changes in rural life and the farm economy of 
Saskatchewan, and 

(b) that thest economic trends are creating new rural social 
problems as well as adversely affecting the ability of our young 
people to become established in the agricultural industry, and 

(c) that these trends also offer an opportunity for further 
extending the amenities of rural life, 

agrees it is advisable that the Provincial Government should appoint 
a Royal Commission to investigate and make recommenoations 
regarding the requirements for the maintenance of a sound farm 
economy and the improvement of social conditions and amenities 
in rural Saskatchewan, and recommends that such Commission, in 
its inquiry and recommendations, have particular reference to: 

( 1 ) the problems involved in present day trends in agricultural 
production, land use and farm costs; 

(2) the need for farm capital and credit; 

(3) the further adaption of social services and educational 
facilities to meet changing rural conditions; and 

(4) the further development of rural transportation, communi- 
cation and community services." 
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Upon consideration of the foregoing report and on the recommenda- 
tion of the President of the Council, the Executive Council advises that a 
Commission do issue to William Bernard Baker, Professor; Henry 
Llewellyn Fowler, Secretary; both of the City pf Saskatoon; Joseph Lee 
Phelps, Farmer, of the Postal District of Wilkie; Charles William Gibbings, 
Farmer, of the Postal District of Rosetown; Nancy Adams, Housewife, of 
the Postal District of Ethelton; and Tabaldo Henry Bourassa, Merchant, 
of the Town of LaFleche; all in the Province of Saskatchewan, of which 
Commission the said William Bernard Baker shall be Chairman, for the 
purpose of having an exhaustive study and inquiry made into and concern* 
ing and to make recommendations regarding the requirements for the 
maintenance of a sound farm economy and the improvement of social 
conditions and amenities in rural Saskatchewan, having particular reference 
in their inquiry and recommendations to: 

(1) the problems involved in present day trends in agricultural 
production, land use and farm costs; 

(2) the need for farm capital and credit; 

(3) the further adaption of social services and educational facilities 
to meet changing rural conditions; and 

(4) the further development of rural transportation, communication 
and community services; 

and for these purposes to consult with all organizations and individuals 
interested and to accept for consideration, articles, submissions or other 
representations made by or on behalf of interested persons or organizations, 
and to include in their considerations any questions which they may 
hold to be relevant. 

The Executive Council further advises that in addition to the powers 
conferred upon commissioners by the said The Public Inquiries Act, the 
said commissioners be authorized to engage the services of such account- 
ants, engineers, technical advisers, or other experts, clerks, reporters and 
assistants as they deem necessary or advisable and also the services of 
counsel to aid and assist the Commissioners in the inquiry. 

The Executive Council further advises that the expenditures of the 
Commissioners for the inquiry and report be limited to the amounts 
approved by the Legislature for this purpose. 

(Signed) J. M. Telford, 
Clerk Executive Council 
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LEHER OF TRANSMITTAL 



Royal Commission on Agriculture and Rural Life 



Regina, Saskatchewan, 
September 26, 1956. 



The Honourable T. C. Douglas, 
Premier of Saskatchewan. 



Dear Sir: 



We have the honour to transmit herewith a report of the Roj^al 
Commission on Agriculture and Rural Life on The Home and Family 
in Rural Saskatchewan. This is the tenth report of the Commission 
pursuant to the Order in Coimcil of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Counca dated the 31st day of October, 1952, O.C. 2442/52. 

Your Commission presents this report in the belief that all progress 
in the direction of an improved agriculture and rural life must find its 
truest measure in the home. This study demonstrates the close dependence 
of the rural family on the productivity of the farm. In general, improvement 
for home and family must wait until the costs of production are satisfied. 
Despite significant advances much remains to be done in bringing the 
conveniences and satisfactions of modem farm living to our mral families. 



Mrs. Nancy Adams W. B. Baker, Chairman T. H. Bourassa 



Respectfully submitted. 




Chas. W. Gibbings J. L. Pheip» 




H. L. Fowler 
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CHAPTER 1 

The rural family forms the sidered in conjunction with all the 

foundation of rural life. As agri- other reports of the Commission, 

culture provides the main material The characteristics of the rural 

base of rural society, the family family today are important for 

is its social base. The ways of living solutions to the problems created 

of rural families shape the course by changes in the rural environ- 

of rural social movements. Since ment. Not only are the material 

the family is not isolated, it interacts conditions of living of the rural 

with the community around it. In family important, but the relaUon- 

the words of one authority on the ships obtaining withm the famUy 

family affect the solution of problems 

, , ^ created, for instance, by the 

From the beginnings of culture there mechanization of agriculture and 

has been an intimate web of inter- . «f nonnlA 

relationships between the family and the movement of farm people. 

other institutions because the persons 

who make up the family are also At many points, the study of the 
participants in the economic, religious, g family overlaps with other 
and other social activities of a com- - i^«,-,»,:oo:«,» a* 
munity. Never has the family lived reports of the Commission. For ex- 
alone.^ ample, income, mcluding savings, 
. * 1 « * «^:a*., and the related problem of security 
Just as the family affects society, ^^^^ consideration of 
so economic and social changes in ^^^^^.^j j^^^j oi\Wxxi%, The Com- 

5«^'?y ^\ ff.^ mission's research into markets and 

prices, mechanizaUon and farm 

differs in outlook, patterns of be- ^ .^^^ l^^d ^^^^^^ 

haviour, and charactenstics with ^^^^^ ^j^gj ^^^^^ 

changes in methods of Production ^j^.^ ^ Services, such as 

and in social institutions. That the ^^^^^^^^ recreation, medical care, 

ruralfamily has altered Its character services, churches, fire 

since the days of settlement does .j^.^ protecUon, and the 

not mean that it is more or less a accessibility of such services through 

"family." It >s simp^; a dfferent ^ ^^^^^ ^„ important part 

type of family. TTie bonds of affec- ^j^^ ^^^^^ jj^i jhe 

tion and support within the rura q^^^^^^^^ has conducted research 

family may be as strong as they ^^^^^ j^^^j government, 

were in the earlier famUy in a education, aU of which throw 

different environment. jj^^t on the status of services. 

Because the rural family thus Finally, in the study of the move- 
interacts with society, this report ment of farm people there is 
on the rural family must be con- evidence of a relationship between 



1 Bernhard J. Stern, 'The Family and Cultural Change," American Sociological 
Society, reprinted in Fowler V. Harper, Problems of the Family, Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, Inc., Indianapolis, 1952, p. 45. 
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rui'al levels of living and the 
motivations that lead people to 
migrate from the country. In all 
reports of this Commission, then, 
some relationship exists between 
the subject matter of the particular 
report and the rural home in 
Saskatchewan. 

In Canada, the problems of the 
family have been a much neglected 
field of study.'- Although a few 
studies have been done through the 
years, there is need for further 
exploration of the conditions of 
living, relationships, and problems 
of families across Canada. Eco- 



nomic, sociological, psychological, 
and legal investigations of the 
family are plentiful in the United 
States and elsewhere, but specific 
conditions and problems of Cana- 
dian families remain to be analysed. 
In Saskatchewan as well, the family 
has been the subject of relatively 
little previous research. Although 
folk knowledge about families is 
great and the analogy to conditions 
of the family in the United States 
is strong, there has not been much 
carefully collected data constituting 
a reliable base from which a study 
like this one could proceed. 



The Purpose and Plan of This Report 



The purpose of this report is to 
examine various aspects of rural 
homes and families in the changing 
environment of rural Saskatchewan. 
The level of living of rural families 
in its broadest sense is assumed to 
be the central concern of the rural 
family, and the Commission has 
therefore focused its study on the 
level of living of rural families. 
* Standnrd of living" in this report 
means how people would like to 
live, but *1cvel of living" is how 
they actually do live. 

Included in the concept of level 
of living as used here are the houses 
in which rural people live, the 
amenities with which the homes 
arc furnished, the food and clothing 
that sustain and protect people, the 
kinds of commercial services they 
need — in short, the many material 
items necessary for family living. 
But also included in the concept 



for purposes of this study are 
non-material items — the efficiency 
and skill with which family members 
utilize their material resources, the 
use of leisure time, the kinds of 
relationships maintained among the 
family members in order to attain 
their goals, the distribution of 
responsibilities — in short, anything 
that bears on the happiness and 
welfare of the home. 

Traditional level of living studies 
have often confined themselves to 
income or to the consumption of 
material items. Admittedly, it is 
more difficult to study the non-ma- 
terial items. Both aspects, however, 
are important. The Commission 
did not wish to neglect either one, 
although limitations of time and 
personnel compelled more emphasis 
on certain features of family living 
than on others. 



- Sec, however, the excellent studies by Dr. Helen C. Abcll and others, cited later 
in this report. 
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In adopting a broad interpreta- 
tion of the term 'level of living/' 
the Commission is following the 
ideas of many farmers themselves. 
When the Canada Department of 
Agriculture asked a sample of 2U2 
central Alberta farmers in 1952 
what the term *1evel of living" 
meant to them, it found that their 
responses could be classified as 
being in purely materialistic terms 
(e.g., food, clothing, and shelter), 
or in purely non-materialistic terms 
(e.g., satisfying family and social 
contacts), or a combination of the 
two. Only 44.S per cent answered 
exclusively in materialistic terms, 
and 4S.I per cent mentioned at 
least some non-materialistic items, 
although only 25 per cent answered 
exclusively or primarily in non- 
materiahNiic terms. It was noted 
that a person who rated very high 
in material possessions did not 
necessarily equate his own concept 
of level of living with only these 
possessions.^ This recognition of 
the non-material aspects of family 
living would seem to justify at- 
tention to the matter of family 
relationships. 

So broad is the study area which 
is suggested by this concept of the 
level of living of rural families 
that the Commission could not 
attempt a comprehensive study of 
Saskatchewan families as such but 
rather has spotlighted certain feat- 
ures of family living which seem 
most related to the other rural 
problems studied by the Com- 
mission. 

Chapter II enumerates the prob- 
lems affecting rural families as seen 
by the public. Rural people in their 
communities did not discuss the 



rural family as such but addressed 
their attention to specific problems 
affecting the home and family. The 
opinion in this chapter is therefore 
largely a summary of the opinions 
of provincial organizations, paiticu- 
larly women^s and church groups, 
and of consultants — farm women 
with experience in women*s organi- 
zations and home economists and 
home management specialists. 

Chapter III traces the material 
level of living of farm families from 
the time of settlement to the present. 
Housing, conveniences, fuel, food, 
water supply, and methods of 
transportation are briefly sketched 
for each of four time periods — the 
pioneer era. World War I and the 
postwar years, the depression, and 
the contemporary period of mechan- 
ization and urbanization. 

Chapter IV describes the ameni- 
ties of family living today. The 
number and condition of rural 
houses in Saskatchewan are des- 
cribed, and analysis is made of 
the extent of possession of electricity 
and piped-in water supply and the 
conveniences they make possible. 

Chapter V presents the results 
of a field study of family organiza- 
tion and relationships undertaken 
by the Commission in the summer 
of 1953. Family relationships in a 
sample of 160 farm families in 
four areas of the province are 
compared with what is presumed 
to have been the pattern of family 
relationships in the earlier farm 
family in order to measure the 
extent to which family relationships 
today differ from those in the past. 
The characteristics of what seems 
to be an emerging farm family are 
briefly described. 



■'Helen (\ Ahcll, .///»,•» /r; f'itrm ^/'l•n^^^r.^ ujul flir Larl of lAvlnn Coticrtt, /W, 
y^r/*.'!/ J, Fconomics Division, Cunudu Oepartmcnt of Agriculture, 1952, pp. 3 
and II. 
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Chapter VI discusses the many 
and changing roles of farm women. 
This chapter is based on a survey 
of members of the Homemakers' 
Clubs conducted by the Commis* 
sion, and the data are therefore 
pertinent mainly to this group. But 
the subject is of primary importance 
because the status and roles of 
women reflect the impact of a 
changing environment on the form 
and function of the family. 

Chapter VII describes the ser- 
vices available to aid the rural 
home and family from govern* 



mental, commercial, and voluntary 
organizations. This chapter also 
outlines the need and possibilities 
for a broadened extension service 
to aid the rural family. 

Chapter VIII summarizes the 
solutions to problems of the rural 
family proposed by provincial 
organizations and consultants. 

Chapter IX sets forth the Com- 
mission's conclusions, derived from 
the material in previous chapters. 

Chapter X contains the recom- 
mendations of the Commission. 



Methods 

A number of methods were 
adopted to obtain material for this 
report. The Commission started 
with information presented in com- 
munity forums and briefs on prob* 
lems that affect the rural family. 
The statements of provincial organi- 
zations and consultants on the rural 
home and family were also con* 
sidered. 

The Commission undertook three 
surveys for this report. One survey 
was an exploratory inquiry into 
home management practices and 
other activities of a selected group 
of farm women. A questionnaire 
study was designed, and 125 mem- 
ber** of the Homemakers* Gubs 
were questioned on their homemak- 
ing activities. In addition, changes 
in family organization were studied 
through a sample survey of 160 
farm wives, in which trained inter- 
viewers sought data on family 
relationships. Finally, to study the 
character of services provided to 
rural homemakers, a questionnaire 
was sent to 30 groups — govern- 
mental, voluntary, and commercial 
— that provide services to the home 
and family. 



f Analysis 

Provincial statistics and material 
from the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics were also utilized. Recent 
data on the extent of electrification 
of farms were procured from the 
Saskatchewan Power Corporation. 
In 1951, the Census Division of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
had gathered information on ameni- 
ties of living on a 20 per cent 
sample basis. This was a much 
larger sampling than the Commis- 
sion could have undertaken, and the 
changes that might have taken place 
in two years were not considered 
great enough to alter the data 
seriously. Arrangements were there- 
fore made with the Census Division 
to secure at nominal cost some of 
the information in a more precise 
breakdown than had been pub- 
lished. 

Finally, data on the level of living 
of farm families in the past were 
taken from historical and literary 
sources, including the histories pre- 
pared by local communities in 
honour of Saskatchewan's Golden 
Jubilee. Other writings on the home 
and family that were utilized are 
cited in the text. 
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CHAPTER 11 



The thinking of rural people on 
problems of the rural family was 
presented to the Commission by 
communities, provincial organiza- 
tions, and consultants. Communi- 
ties in their briefs did not discuss 
the rural family as such. Their 
thinking was framed rather in terms 
of specific problems that affect the 
rural home and family. Discussion 
of problems of markets and prices 
reflected the desire for an improved 
level of living and greater security. 
Discussion of problems of education 
reflected concern for the welfare 
of children and the preservation of 
the values of rural life. Thus, other 
reports of the Commission — the 
reports on Mechanization, Agricul* 
tural Credit, Land Tenure, Markets 
and Prices, Education, and Move* 
ment of Farm People — all express 
the thinking of rural people on 
economic and service problems that 
affect the family in the rural 
community. The views of rural 
people on the home and family, 



particularly on the pioneer family, 
have been presented in the extensive 
materials assembled for publication 
in honour of Saskatchewan's Fiftieth 
Jubilee. Some of this material is 
summarized in Chapter III. 

Only women's and church organ* 
izations of the provincial organiza- 
tions dealt explicitly with values of 
rural life and methods of improving 
farm family living. The bulk of 
information in this chapter comes 
from consultants from whom the 
Commission sought advice. Some 
consultants were farm women with 
long experience in women's organi- 
zations. Others were home econo- 
mists and home management 
specialists. Problems affecting the 
rural family discussed largely by 
organizations and consultants in- 
cluded the impact of the changing 
rural environment on the family, 
changes in family organization, the 
level of living of farm families, and 
the problems of farm home manage- 
ment. 



Impact of Changing Environment on the Rural Family 



Community briefs pointed out 
that the mechanization and com- 
mercialization of agriculture and 
the growing interchange between 
farm and town populations have 
brought great changes to the farm 
home and farm family. Consultants 
stated that the movement of people 
awav from rural areas and the 
provision of services to those who 
remain in rural areas are affecting 



farm families. 'Today the home is 
influenced more than it is influenc- 
ing/' one farm woman consultant 
stated. Another pointed out: 

^'Humanity is passing through an 
age of tumult and upheaval. Nowhere 
is this felt more acutely than among 
those engaged in agriculture. The 
ancient custom of the family home 
handed down from generation to 
generation has gone. The patriarchal 
type of family life where the father was 
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master and dictator is no more. . . . 
The West was settled after the breakup 
of the patriarchal type of family life; 
ttftt'r ill*- generation by generation 
hiolding of the family home; after the 
removal of handicrafts and education 
from the home and at the beginning 
of the era of power machinery, fluid 
population, cheap credit, and the open- 
mg of world markets on unprecedented 
scale. . . . 

"Power machinery and household 
apparatus, together with other factors 
such as exclusive grain production 
(have) established a leisure pattern 
throughout most of the year ... old 
patterns of thought are breaking up. 
. . . These additions to human know- 
ledge react upon ancient beliefs in 
religion, in ethics, and in moral stand- 
ards. Many are not able to "think 
their v^uy through* to a satisfactory 
philosophy of life. Lack of basic 
philosophy coupled with leisure and 
the dissolutk)n of ethnic mores com- 
bine to produce an unsettled and to 
a certain extent an unstable and 
frustrated population.'* 

Improved transportation, consul- 
tants felt, has broadened the area 
within which rural people associate. 
At the same time, it has made it 
more difficult for rural parents to 
guide their children's activities and 
choice of friends. 

Economic Conditions 

The general increase in incomes, 
it was felt, has led to a higher level 
of living for some farm families. 
Nevertheless, the Saskatchewan 
Conference of the United Church 
of Canada discussed the effect of 
the basic insecurity of agriculture 
on farm families: 

**Rural life in Saskatchewan has 
always been plagued with a feeling of 
insecurity. Many settlers came to make 
homes. Many came with the hope of 
large crops in favourable years with a 
'get rich quick and get out' philosophy. 
The had years have done much to 
undermine the 'permanent home on 
the prairie.' And the good years have 
swelled the ranks of those who feci 
it was right to get your good crops 
when you can and get out. At the same 
time life continues, and must be lived 
as a community. In adversity there i^ 



a kindred feeling that *we are all in 
the same fix.* In prosperity there is 
the continual fear that it can*t last and 
the insecurity prompts some to spend 
furiously and some to hoard and a 
smaller few to invest for permanency 
in the community. This insecurity is 
seen in the appearance of our farm 
buildings, in the appearance^ of our 
schools, or our church buildings and 
our villages. But all of these physical 
manifestations of insecurity are out- 
ward symbols of the deeper insecurity 
which pervades all of life.** 

One consultant stated that al- 
though ''the changes that are now 
affecting Sask(^*<".hewan homes are 
taking place evciywhere/* a single 
pattern of adjustment has not 
occurred. This consultant warned 
that "we should not fall into the 
error of impoverishing ourselves 
morally and spiritually to promote 
our material welfare/* 

Mechanization 

The Saskatchewan Conference 
Branch of the Woman's Missionary 
Society of the United Church of 
Canada referred to the effect of 
mechanization on rural community 
life: 

'^Stabilization of community life has 
broken down . . . mechanized farming 
and better transpoilation facilities 
(have led) farmers to spend the mini- 
mum time on the farm. ' 

The economic hardships of mech- 
anization were described by one 
farm housewife thus: 

•'We farm one-half section but we 
still have to have the same machinery 
as one with a section, and it is the 
same price. We have tried to get along 
with the smallest but with last year's 
large crop we found this was false 
economy as our combine and tractor 
were too small. Cars too are the same 
price for the small land owners and 
the large one." 

A farm woman consultant felt 
that farm families had adapted 
themselves to the changed methods 
of farming resulting from mechan- 
ization, but 'in their pattern of living 
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they have not been able to make 
the changeover quite as well. . . . 
We may be able to harvest with 
the combine more economically but 
we have lost touch with our 
neighbours/' 

Consultants also pointed out that 
mechanization has increased unem* 
ployment in the winter months. 
Inability to adjust to enforced 
leisure has caused family frictions 
in some cases. In addition, mech* 
anization has increased the hazard 
of farm accidents, particularly for 
older people who find it difficult 
to adjust their skills. Mechanization 
has also made the job of farming 
more complicated and demanding. 

Partly as a result of mechaniza- 
tion, patterns of living have changed, 
since less family labour is required 
on the farm. The change from mixed 
farming to grain farming has de- 
creased the responsibility of children 
because of the lack of farm chores 
and, some consultants felt, has 
deprived them of the experience of 
joint family endeavours. Poor land 
use practices associated with straight 
grain growing, it was contended, 
have meant changes for the farm 
family, since these practices tend 
to destroy the economic foundation 
for family life. 

Movement of Farm People 

The discussion by communities 
of the movement of farm people 
away from rural areas is summar- 
ized in the Commission's report on 
Movement of Farm People. Little 
was said of the effect of this trend 
on the rural family. 

Consultants were asked to com- 
ment on ''the major implications of 
the movement of farm families into 
villages and towns from the point 
of view of sound family relations." 
On the whole, they believed that 
the movement of people from rural 
areas has contributed to profound 



changes in the rural family. These 
chances affect both the level and 
.standard of living of the family and 
the relationships within the family 
and the community. 

With respect to the material level 
of living, a move to town often 
requires the upkeep of two sets of 
buildings. This added responsibility, 
consultants stated, may result m 
the neglect of either the farm or 
the town home or both. The move- 
ment of people, consultants felt, has 
increased the tendency to slum 
areas in both rural and urban 
localities. Living costs may increase 
with the upkeep of two homes. 
More consumer goods and more 
food must be purchased. One con- 
sultant went so far as to state that 
a move to town relegates farming 
operations to second place in family 
interests. 

The main effect of the movement 
of farm people, it was felt, was on 
family relations. The greater de- 
pendence on the outside world that 
has developed from urbanization 
of the family has created a tendency 
for the family to "shrink from re- 
sponsibility,'' some consuhants said. 
One indicated that children lose 
all identity with the farm. Joint 
family activities such as raising 
sheep and poultry are no longer 
possible. Many agreed that "this 
tends to a destruction of close 
family relationships.'' The family 
tends to split up, with each member 
going his or her way, once it moves 
to town. Specific problems faced 
by the farm family that moves to 
town are the wise use of leisure 
time and increased demand for 
spending money to meet an altered 
standard of living. 

Some consultants felt, however, 
that family relationships may be 
strengthened by a move to town. 
"Increased leisure ... for all mem- 
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bers of the family would permit 
an increase of both formal and 
informal social participation with 
accompanying satisfactions/' But 
the farm family that has moved 
faces a problem in adjusting to its 
urban living arrangements, and 
those families that remain in rural 
areas need to adjust to changing 
patterns of rural services. 

Most consultants believed that 
the trend away from the farm is 
permanent. One sucgested that a 
move to town has always been the 
objective of many Saskatchewan 
fanners. Another felt the perma- 
nence of the move depended on 
the provision of adequate services 
in the rural areas. Some believed 
a depression would reverse the 
movement, but most considered this 
doubtful, since a return to the 
country would be impossible in 
many cases because of lack of 
housing. 

Consultants stated that migration 
of farm youth to urban jobs affects 
family relationships m several ways. 
The young people are deprived of 
close parental guidance. The parents 
have increased worries while the 
children are away. When they 
return, parents are inclined to be 
too lenient with them in their joy 
at having them home. At the same 
time, urban values are introduced 
in the farm home by the visiting 
children. One consultant felt this 
migration was "natural"; another 
added that "a reasonable migration 
is a good thing." The Saskatchewan 
Conference Branch of the Woman's 
Missionary Society of the United 
Church of Canada, however, de- 
plored the migration of young 
people from rural areas to larger 
urban centers. Migration of young 
people may also contribute to some 
families' moving to town. It may, in 



^ Frank Uhlir and Helen Abell, Rural 
Economics Division, Canada Department 



addition, reduce the number of 
potential spouses for young people 
who remain on the farm.^ 

Consultants believed that farm 
young people are not at any great 
disadvantage when migrating to 
urban areas, particularly if they 
have an equal education. One 
consultant felt it was hard to make 
a comparison as the group that is 
migrating is actually a selected 
group— one that has the qualifica- 
tions required for urban jobs. Most 
consultants felt that farm young 
people may have an advantage over 
urban youth because they have been 
trainea in self-reliance and have a 
better understanding of natural 
science. One consultant felt, how- 
ever, that farm young people might 
be at a disadvantage socially in not 
having had associations built up in 
town from childhood. 

Education 

Changes in rural education have 
also affected the farm family. The 
Diocese of Saslcatchewan of the 
Church of England in Canada 
deplored the encroachment of the 
school on the home. "Home life 
is disrupted by the ever-increasing 
demands made bv the school upon 
the time of the pupils." The value 
of both the home and the Church 
are "endangered," it said, through 
this constant encroachment. "In an 
attempt to close an imagined 'gap' 
in the child's experience bv filling 
up every available moment with 
school activity, no time is left for 
the complementary aspects of the 
child's life." 

Two consultants felt that the 
larger unit of school administration, 
with its dormitories and school 
buses, was "doing more to ruin 
the farm family than any other 

Younp People and Their Future Plans, 
of Agriculture, 1953, p. 8. 
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factor/* Concern was repeatedly 
expressed for the amount of time 
school children spend away from 
home. One consultant said that 
''the closely-knit farm family ... is 
almost a thing of the past. The 
authority and example of teachers 
and schoolmates replace that of 
father and mother. At a time when 
children are in greatest need of their 
parents, conditions are making them 
strangers in their own homes.'* 
Another consultant, in speaking of 
the centralization of schools that 



has increased the time children are 
away from home, stated: 

'•Both home chores and recreational 
activities are neglected. . . . Parent- 
child relationships are made more 
difficult because children are up early 
to go to school and return home 
tired." 

At the same time, of course, farm 
children are now going further with 
their education, but this tends to 
decrease their desire to be farmers. 
They ask, "With our high education 
why should we be farmers and work 
hard as Dad did?** 



Changes in Family Organization 



Family Relationships 

That the rural public considered 
the family an important institution 
is implicit in the discussion of 
problems affecting the welfare of 
rural people. Religious groups par- 
ticularly articulated the importance 
of the family. The Newman Club 
stated: 

"The family itself is the very core of 
human society, . , . Agrjcuhure can be 
most easily suited to the family as a 
unit. . . . The rural way of lite is a 
perfect setting for the all-important 
task of rearing a family.** 

The Roman Catholic Hierarchy 
stated: 

•The family is the basic unit of 
society. It is here we find the source 
of increase and the agencies for the 
training and the education of the 
children. . . . llie farm is the natural 
dwelling place of the family. . . . 
Agrarian society is unique in preserv- 
ing strong family life by giving it 
strength, permanence, unity, and the 
seldom dissolution of the marriage 
bond. . . . Agrarian life . . . bv its 
very makeup tends to strengthen the 
marriage bond. On the farm the wife 
is. of necessity, a business partner. The 
farm home is the head office while 
the parents and children all work to- 
gether for the success of the farm. 
In fact, on the farm children are 
frequently economic assets whereas in 
the city they are, from birth to 



maturity, economic liabilities. . . . 
The authority of rural parents is more 
pronounced and more respected. Farm 
children ... are better able to receive 
religious and moral ideals from their 
parents. The farm home offers the 
only extended occupational apprentice- 
ship left in Canada, an apprenticeship 
where the parents are the teachers and 
every year of apprenticeship consoli- 
dates the domestic bond. . . . Recrea- 
tion and even religion are more of a 
family affair in the country than in 
the city." 

Many forces are effecting change 
in the organization of the family 
and rural social life. They were 
summarized thus by one consultant: 

"Withiii just a few years. Saskatche 
wan farm communities have experi- 
enced a world-wide depression, devas- 
tating drought and a world war. . . . 
The farm home tries to act as 'buffer 
zone* to break the shock of changes 
going on around it. But every change 
has seemed to set off a chain reaction 
that finally explodes on the farm 
family's doorstep and rocks the very 
foundations of the home itself.** 

One change noted, in the words 
of the Saskatchewan Conference 
Branch of the Woman's Missionary 
Society of the United Church of 
Canada, was "the breakdown of 
family oneness'* — a change from 
activities that involve the whole 
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family to those that engage indi* 
vidual members of the family 
separately. The Saskatchewan Natu^ 
ral History Society stated, however, 
that the breakdown of the family 
is not inevitable, that ''the home 
life of a country family may be 
enriched and made more attractive 
by promoting a healthy interest in 
nature and conservation/* It stressed 
the need for ''suitable books, 
magazines, radio programs to inform 
the children and parents and stimu- 
late interest in natural history/' 
Family life could be improved by 
"encouraging children to bring 
home information from school re 
birds, animals and conservation. 
Parents and children will enjov 
learning new ways of conserving all 
our resources.'* 

Most consultants felt that changes 
in agricultural technology have 
affected and will continue to affect 
the roles and responsibilities of 
members of the family and the 
integration of the family. One 
consultant suggested, however, that 
roles and responsibilities are not 
different, but there is a change in 
parents' ideas of what is right and 
wrong in child upbringing. Still 
another dissented from the general 
view that technological change 
affects family relationships: 

'This is a free country with each 
and every family living their own 
particular way of life. I consider this 
to be personal and no person or 
group has any right to interfere with 
a family's way of living.'* 

Rural Social Life 

Beyond the family and in the 
rural community, changing patterns 
of rural recreation have raised 
problems that affect the relation- 
ships of the farm family. All but a 
few consultants felt that the pro- 
vision of suitable recreation in rural 
areas has become a problem. One 
stated that farm family recreation 
is "a thing of the past." Another 



added that there is iesb of "families 
enjoying things together'' or less 
of the "home-brewed kind" of 
recreation. "The present tendency 
seems to be to jump into a car and 
go somewhere to be amused. The 
art of playing games, reading or 
amusine one another has passed 
out of the picture." One commented 
that not enough time is taken to 
relax at home, and another pointed 
out that the long hours of work 
in some seasons interfere with 
attempts to make recreation a family 
affair. Country dances have changed 
from neighbourly socials to com* 
mercialized affairs, where people 
drink liquor and attend in cliques. 
"There are few homes where an 
abundance of books is available 
and where all members of the family 
take part in music, instead of listen* 
ing to the radio program selected 
by the most demanding member of 
the family." 

The Rural Church 

The church in rural areas affects 
family relationships. Several church 
groups described the problems of 
the rural church today. The Angli- 
can Vicarage of Hodgeville brought 
the problem of spiritual training and 
development to the attention of the 
Commission and spoke of the need 
for the "whole rural community" 
to take up this work, recognizing 
at the same time "that it is primarily 
the chief concern of the Christian 
Church." 

The Saskatchewan Conference of 
the Vmted Church of Canada 
stated: 

'Termanence and satisfactory com- 
munity can only be achieved where 
there is faith in the ongoingness of 
God — a sense of history with a divine 
purpose. Only such a faith can bring 
forth in permanent fashion a consci- 
entious stewardship of natural re- 
sources and of spiritual values. This 
is a first responsibility of the Church. 
However, we recognize this as a joint 
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responsibility. Agricultunil extension 
and Government agencies^ who share 
this common aim, also need this 
philosophy of Divine relatedness. 
Hence, both Church and these other 
agencies should seek opportunities for 
expressing to the public their common 
faith and ideal.*' 

The Qii'AppeUe Men's Associa^ 
tion of the Moosomin Anglican 
Church felt that church support, 
although not so great as that given 
by the past generation, has never- 
theless improved since the end of 
World War 11. Changes in condi- 
tions of living and the influence of 
the war have created ''a general 
attitude of taking our religious 
beliefs less seriously than a genera- 
tion ago.** There is some evidence 
of deterioration of moral life in 
communities, according to this 
group, but this is "difficult to 
assess.** Certain improvements, such 
as a readiness ''to respond to the 
needs of our neighbors,*' were con- 
sidered important by this Associa- 
tion. 

The Woman's Missionary Society 
of the United Church of Canada 
suggested that the ''ability to travel 
greater distances has resulted in the 
disbanding of country church organ- 
izations.** Added to this has been 
the complexity of modem living, 
which has resulted in the church*s 
becoming "a last loyalty on time 
and 6nergy. ... All too often the 
church is sought out only in case of 
emergency when there is no other 
course left." This organization rec- 
ognized many ways in which church 
life could be made more effective 



but particularly stressed the import* 
ance of the home as a "stronghold 
of the true Christian spirit." In 
referring to the role of women in 
keeping churches open under ad* 
verse conditions, this organization 
stated that '*more women must 
bring their Christian faith to life 
in word and deed." 

One farm forum group, the 
Rush Lake Webbers, referred to the 
lack of clergymen as the "greatest 
problem in regard to churches." 

Evaluation by consultants of the 
contribution of the rural church to 
family living varied from ^'it is the 
greatest of all** and '*absolutely 
necessary** to "considerable** and "it 
has a declining influence.*' Handi- 
caps under which the church is now 
operating are lack of trained staff 
and inadequate funds. Where church 
buildings have been moved to town 
or rural churches closed, the result 
has been that fewer families now 
attend church. 

One farm woman consultant felt 
that "where there are rural churches 
. . . farm families enjoy a higher 
level of family living and the com* 
munity in general is much better in 
civic responsibility and recreation.*' 
The opposite is true where there is 
no rural church, with the result 
that "while the churches are send- 
ing missionaries to foreign lands, 
the heathen are growing on their 
own doorstep.*' One extension 
worker pointed to the value of the 
church building to the community. 
It is often the only reasonable place 
for meetings and extension activities. 



Level of Living of Farm Families 

Rural people were deeply con* is adequate income, and repeated 

cerned about the level of living of comment was made on the in- 

farm families — their income, hous- security and variability of farm 

ing, food, and comforts and con- income, fluctuating with production 

veniences. Fundamental to securing conditions and market prices. The 

the amenities of life for rural people Labor Progressive Party referred to 
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the fact that 51.8 per cent of all 
Saskatchewan farmers (exclusive of 
farms designated ''part-time'' and 
'institutionary), according to the 
1951 census, "sold less than $2,500 
worth of products off their farms" 
in 1950. The conclusion is inescap- 
able, this group stated, ''that, des- 
pite all the loose talk about farm 
prosperity, more than half the 
farmers of the province of Sask- 
atchewan are living today on the 
edge of poverty." 

One consultant called attention 
to the effect that the trend to 
straight grain production may have 
on the dietary standards of rural 
families. Farm people who no 
longer keep livestock or grow vege- 
tables may not have enough of the 
protective foods for adcauatc nutri* 
tion. The lack of good transport 
and of refrigeration in farm homes 
may also create barriers to sound 
nutrition. 

Housing 

Rural communities made little 
direct reference to farm housing in 
community briefs. Few comments 
were matfc at community hearings 
on the construction or layout of 
farm homes. 

Consultants, however, were sharp 
in their criticism of rural housing. 
One consultant stated that ''the 
majority of rural homes are of little 
better construction and with no 
more conveniences than those of 
our grandparents" and pointed to 
the need for better insulation, venti- 
lation, basements, and particularly 
rural electrification. Another con- 
sultant stated that in one local im- 
provement district about 70 per 
cent of the people "are still living 
in two-room log houses accommo- 
dating a family of 6 to 10 mem- 
bers." 

Most consultants thus agreed that 
farm housing is a neglected aspect 



of rural development. One added 
the qualification that the majority 
of farm homes had been improved 
in the past two years. Another, 
living in a prosperous farm area, 
felt that the only neglect occurred 
where there were two homes, one 
in town and one on the farm. 

Adequate housing is looked upon 
as "comfort" spending by some con- 
sultants. Consequently, it receives 
secondary attention. "Shacks are a 
necessity, houses a luxury," stated 
one consultant. Another, agreeing 
to the need for primary attention to 
the farm, added, "It is still not 
right for the cows to be better 
housed than the family." 

The state of farm housing de- 
pends very much on the individual 
farmer, according to one consultant. 
"Where there's a well-adjusted 
family they go to work and build 
up a beautiful farm to the best of 
their ability." 

Some consultants did not agree 
that there is any neglect in attention 
to farm housing. One claimed that 
most rural homes are better than 
most urban homes. "Farmers im- 
prove homes just as fast as finances 
permit." Referring to farm housing 
in sections of Alberta and Ontario, 
one pair of consultants drew the 
conclusion that farm hou^ng "does 
not appear to be a neglected aspect 
of rural development at the present 
time." 

In genera], however, consultants 
felt that rural housing in Saskat- 
chewan could be vastly improved. 
Two consultants referred to the 
inadequacy of credit facilities for 
farm housing. They also felt that 
the removal of services to town 
creat;^s a feeling of insecurity that 
deters farm improvements. 
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Comforts and Conveniences 

Provincial organizations pointed 
to the lack of conveniences in aiany 
rural areas th.it arc essential for 
health and comfort. The South 
Lashbum Homemakers considered 
the need for sewage systems as a 
means of lightening farm work ''the 
homemaker*s most important prob- 
lem/' The Saskatchewan Home-- 
makers" Clubs also mentioned the 
deficiencies of lack of running 
water and lack of sanitary conveni- 
ences. 

Cne consultant stated: 

' Improvements are noticeable in 
every home, but there is more needed 
to make more comfortable and more 
convenient places to live in. As far 
as food and clothing are concerned, 
they are not in need of same. Linole- 
ums and washing machines could be 
seen in most of the homes but verv 
little furniture which i:; half decent. 

Another consultant commented on 
the inadequate water supply for 
many farms both in quantity and 
quality. The lack of hot water was 
considered a serious problem in 
convenience and sanitation. 

Trees and Gardens 

Several briefs commented on the 
value of shelterbelts, flower gardens, 
and pleasant f irrounuings to pro- 
vide a suitable environment for 
cliildren and thu:; iiclp create an 
appreciation of rural living. The 
Department of Horticulture of the 
University's College of Agriculture 
rornmented on the need for under- 
standing and appreciation of the 
role of horticulture in farming. 
From the point of view of both food 
production and beautiful natural 
surroundings^ horticulture is ''essen- 
tia! in the development of a normal 
and well-balanced individual." De- 
ficiencies in this field are ''in 
evidence in the absence of trees and 
the absence o f well * rounded 
gardens. Tree plantings are recog- 



nized to be a great asset on the 
farm and yet on relatively few 
farms are such plantations to be 
found. Flower gardens are found 
in a tew cases. Fruit plantations are 
a rarity. Even vegetable gardens are 
absent on many farms.'' These 
deficiencies in rural living, it was 
felt, are due to a lack of apprecia- 
tion of horticulture in the cultural 
background of some Saskatchewan 
people and inadequate teaching of 
'•an appreciation of the result of the 
art*' in our schools. 

The brief from the Canadian 
Forestry Association favoured 
planting moie trees on farms; 

*'ln the use of trees as shelterbelts 
and field shelters, many thousands u£ 
farm families have taken practical 
sten« to safeguard their soil and ensure 
a nrealer measure of pleasure and 
cornfort in their rural life." 

With the trend to mechanization, 
farmers concentrate on production 
to make their equipment pay and 
have not given miicn attention to 
beautifying the grounds of the 
home, according to one farm 
woman consultant. Farm beautifi- 
cation would help greatly to make 
rural life more attractive. 

Variations Between 
Town and Country 

Most consultants thought that the 
level of living of farm families was 
lower than that of urban families. 
Farrr. families are at a disadvantage 
with respect to running water, light, 
and telephone, for which, as one 
farmer said, "the farmer has to 
make a greater cash outlay" than 
the urban dweller. Other items 
mentioned were "'warm, spacious, 
atiraclive living quarters*' and 
"family comfort items." Neverthe- 
less, these differences in material 
aspects of life between rural and 
urban areas are decreasing. 
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In local services also it was felt 
that the level of living of farm 
families is lower than that of urban 
families. Consultants stated that 
schooling is inferior in rural areas, 
particularly with respect to school 
buildings and sanitary facilities, 
quality of teachers, extra-curricular 
activities, and accessibility of sec- 
ondary education facilities. Church 
facilities, they stated, are also less 
adequate, as are health services, 
library services, and recreational 
and cultural facilities. 

These shortcomings in the level 
of living of farm families affect 
rural family relations in the opinion 
of consultants. The farm housewife 
is forced t j work harder and longer. 
A lower level of living may lead to 
discontent, a disharmony within the 
family, and a feeling of inferiority. 
It creates a desire to leave the 



Home Ma 

Numerous briefs commented on 
the work involved in running a 
farm home. One farm woman 
described with feeling the back- 
breaking work of maintaining a 
farm home without electricity. 

"I believe lack of electrical power 
has been a large handicap and griev- 
ance. Homes cannot be modernized 
without it. How many women have 
ruined health from overwork? They 
must carry water in heavy pails — great 
quantities of water are needed in a 
farm home. Few farm homes have 
cisierns. . . . 

"Imagine the extra work involved 
in just one task — canning. . . . 

"Meat must be canned also. Not 
when the housewife wishes but when 
the animal or animals raised are ready 
for butchering or previous to a period 
of rush work like seeding time or 
harvest. There can be no quick freeze 
or deep freeze unit without power. 
It would be a godsend for meat. Also 
it would be handy to store the very 
few fruits and vegetables that can be 
successfully kept that way. 
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farm or to influence children not 
to. return to the farm. 

Not all consultants agreed that 
the level of living on farms was 
lower than that in urban centers. 
One stated that it is not lower, 
but much higher.'' Another referred 
to her own district, where ''all 
farmers have hydro** and are begin- 
ning to get water systems. 'Then 
it will be equal to the urban level.'' 
A third consultant pointed out that 
it was the lack of electrification 
that makes a lower farm living level, 
but with power "a farm has all the 
advantages.'' Those consultants who 
felt rural levels of living compared 
favourably with urban levels stated 
that "rural family relations are 
healthier and more to be desired 
than urban" and that ''family life 
is on a higher plane in the rural 
areas." 



nagement 

"Of roursc we can use gasoline 
powered engines, lamps, irons, wash- 
ing machines and refrigerators, but 
they are cumbersome, unreliable, un- 
tidy and dangerouii. Of course, they 
are a great improvement over candles 
or coal oij lamps and the washboard 
or flat stone. 

"On the farm there is always dust 
brought into the house on clothing, 
especially when the men work in the 
fields — a great deal of the time. So 
cleaning it from furniture and floors 
takes up much time and energy. With 
electricity and a vacuum cleaner we 
could do it properly without filling 
the air with dust to be breathed in 
causing further troubles. 

"Laundry is a large, heavy problem. 
. . . Electricity could help supply the 
necessary quantities of hot water as 
well as run the washer. It could even 
help drain off the dirty water. Laundry 
alone is a full-time task. 

"Then there is ironing and pressing, 
churning butter, separating milk and 
cream, coolinp or refrigeration of that 
proiluct, sterilization of the utensils 
used» baking and cooking. . . . 
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*There is the constant danger of fire 
when coal oil or gasoline lamps arc 
used, especially when there arc chil- 
dren in the home. . . . The results 
arc tragic as wc know from reported 
incidents. Fulls are caused by inade- 
quate lighting. Light at the door is a 
safety measure and saves nervous 
strain if someone is alone in a country 
home. All farm women know lone- 
liness and what it is to be alone. 

'The instant light at night when 
there is sickness or trouble is worth 
a great deal. Much safer than the 
old-fashioned night light that only 
glows dimly but can start a fire. A 
baby in the house makes instant heat 
and light very desirable. 

'*What time has the farm woman 
for gracious living? Or what energy 
would she have left? Early risers can- 
not be out in the evening. Produce 
plays — to take a little time when tired 
and bu?»y to encourage children at play 
or start them playmg together is a 
great effort. Usually time spent thus 
liicans extra work late. The reason for 
so many farm accidents is because the 
mother has no time to supervise her 
children at play. . . . 

''I hope my appeal is considered. I 
have lived among rural women and 
have heard their grievances. I know 
the comfort of a city home with its 
running water, instant light, electrical 
appliances. How heavenly it would be 
after gardening, feeding chickens, and 
other chores to run a hot bath in a 
clean bathroom. Most farm women 
must put the wash tub on the stove 
to heat after carrying the water and 
wood. Datiic hastily In the kitchen, to 
save more heavy carrying and empty 
the bath by carrying it outdoors." 

The College of Home L'vonomics 
of the University of Saskatchewan 
a »^ d the Saskatchewan Home- 
makers' Club s mentioned the 
difticuhy of obtaining domestic help 
for farm homes. The College of 
Home Economics stated that the 
farm housewife has greater need for 
domestic help than the Uiban 
housewife; 

"Her children (a** a source of 
are away from h'^me tor lungcr peri- 
ods of the day. She has greater diffi- 
culty in securing services of plumber, 



painter, carpenter or electrician. Oar* 
dening and other farm activities 
encroach on her time in various sea- 
sons of the year." 

The high cost of living, both in 
terms of the cost of modern con- 
vcniences and the 'inferior quality 
of goods sold/' in the opinion of 
the Saskatchewan Homemaker^ 
Chibs, presents serious problems in 
farm home management 

Advances in technology have 
eased the burden of home manage- 
ment and at the same time con- 
fronted the homemaker with 
confusing alternatives in the selec- 
tion of products. The College of 
Home Economics, University o f 
Saskatchewan, said: 

'Today the homemaker is subjected 
to high-pressure advertising making 
her constantly aware of new foods, 
textiles and household equipment as 
well as the modern trend in clothing 
and home decoration. . . . (This) may 
create imaginary needs or at the best 
a confusing problem when forced^ to 
make a single selection from a variety 
of similar products." 

The Saskatchewan Branch of the 
Canadian Association of Consumers 
referred to the way in which the 
satisfaction of consumer needs has 
become ''de-personalized'* in the 
mechanization of ''production, pro- 
cessing, transportation, retail ond 
other distribution. . . . Fifty years 
ago the consumer was still very 
close to those who produced or 
processed — and to most of those 
who distributed — those necessities 
of life he did not produce himself/* 
This is no longer true. Although it 
"may be compensated for by the 
wider range of consumer goods 
oirered to us today/' it is also 
responsibie for "much misunder- 
standing on the part of the con- 
sutii^n and those supplying her 
ne^ds." 
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Expenditures on the 
Home or the Farm 

The Roman Catholic Hierarchy 
stressed the importance of expends 
tures on farm homes: 

^'Farmers as a whole do not see the 
need of suitable homes, modern con- 
veniences and the things which bring 
culture and refinement into family 
life. Only a very small part of their 
income is used to improve their homes. 
Farm indebtedness has risen during 
the past years from $3 million to 
over $100 million. Of this amount 
only 3 per cent went for home im- 
provement while 93 per cent was 
spent on machinery. It is obvious that 
intensive education is needed to change 
the mental attitude of the average 
farmer. He should be taught to look 
upon his farm not just as a business 
but as a home. He must be taught 
to appreciate the things needed to 
bring about healthy rural family life. 
(Comfortable, well-equipped modern 
homes go a long way to solve the 
problem of isolation. Rural electrifi- 
cation which helps to eliminate the 
drudgery of farm life should be ex- 
tended at minimum cost. The work 
of elevating the status of the farm 
family must be pushed forward with 
rapidity if the farm is to retain the 
more ambitious on the land. If not. 
the results will be tragic, since the 
countryside, with its surplus of births, 
is the source of the nation's popula- 
tion." 

Most consultants agreed that 
^'secondary emphasis is placed on 
consumption and comfort spending'* 
but that it is necessarily sev:ondary 
to the requirements of farming. One 
stated that *'the farm plant must 
be strongly established as a profit- 
able business before comfort spend- 
ing can be considered.'* Others 
who agreed that the primary 
emphasis should be placed on the 
farm also pointed out, however, 
that it is essential that the farm 
home be adequately equipped. One 
consultant summed up by stating 
that while "expenditures on the 
production unit must precede'* 
expenditures on comforts and con- 
veniences for the home, the question 
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''would seem to be whether the 
production of income from farming 
IS taken as an end in itself or as a 
means to improve family living 
conditions.** 

Where the need to plan expendi- 
tures for the farm and home jointly 
is not recognized and expenditures 
on the production unit are taken as 
a matter of course, the ''emphasis 
becomes one of making a living 
rather than making a way of life.^ 
The housewife consequently feels 
her share in the partnership is 
unimportant, and daughters "do not 
feel a necessary part of the farm 
organization and do not take pride 
in their farm home or in farming as 
a way of life.** These factors 
increase the tendency of young 
people to leave the farm. 

Home Management Services 

Many organizations — voluntary, 
governmental, and commercial — 
supply homemakers with informa* 
tion and services, making a valuable 
contribution to farm family living. 
Those mentioned most frequently 
included the Women*s Service of 
the University Extension Depart- 
ment, Homemakers* Clubs, 4-H 
Clubs, the Saskatchewan Farmers 
Union, the University Extension 
Department, the Department o f 
Public Health and its Division of 
Nutrition, the Saskatchewan Power 
Corporation with its rural electrifi- 
cation program, the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation and its 
school broadcasts, libraries, and 
other women*s organizations and 
extension agencies. 

Despite the contributions o f 
many groups to improved farm 
home management, the majority of 
consultants felt that farm family 
living is not receiving adequate 
attention in present rural develop- 
ment programs. The program of the 
Veterans* Land Act Administration 
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was considered exceptional in pro- 
viding attention "not only to tech- 
nical agricultural production but 
also to questions of farm and home 
planning and money management/* 

The main shortcomings of pro- 
grams related to farm family living 
needs were identified as: 

1 ) Poor home economics teach- 
ing in the schools, related to the 
lack of qualified staff; 

2) Lack of research in home 
management and problems of farm 
family living along the lines of 
research in farm production 
problems; 

3 ) Lack of information on rural 
homes and rural family living, as 
compared with information on farm 
production operations; 

4) Lack of awareness of the 
need for such information; 

5) Overlapping and poor co- 
ordination of services and programs. 
With regard to home economics 
training, one consultant claimed 
that high school courses are, in 



many cases, being taught by ''un« 
trained o r inadequately trained 
teachers.** As a result, ''many girls 
have not the desire to continue 
home economics as a vocation." 

Both the Saskatchewan Home^ 
makers' Clubs and the College of 
Home Economics pointed to the 
need for practical assistance with 
homemaking problems by informed 
and experienced persons. Only one 
consultant felt further services were 
not necessary, stating that there is 
''nothing wrong with rural farm 
living in this area'*; there are all 
types of farm living in every area 
because "farm living is according to 
the means of the families con- 
cerned.** B u t most consultants 
stated that there was a need for 
additional information o n home 
management — on budgeting o f 
money, time, and energy, on family 
life education, and on skills and 
techniques, including meal planning 
and food ' preparation, wardrobe 
planning and sewing, home decora- 
tion, food preservation, and general 
consumer mformation. 



Sunnmary 



Rural communities expressed 
their thinking on the rural home and 
family in discussions of specific 
problems that affect the family — 
markets and prices, education, 
movement of farm people, and so 
forth. Women s oiganizations, 
church groups, and consultants — 
fui m women and home management 
specialists — addressed themselves to 
the material level of living of farm 
families, family relationships, and 
home management. 

Impact of Changini: Environment 
on the Rural Family 

The general increase in farm 
income has led to higher levels of 
living for some farm families. 



although the persistently low income 
of many farmers and the basic 
insecurity of agriculture have 
limited improvements in farm family 
living. 

Mechanization of agriculture has 
imposed financial hardships o n 
some families because of the high 
capital requirements for farming. 
Mechanization has also meant that 
farmers spend less time on the 
farm, have increased leisure during 
the winter months, and need less 
family labour on the farm. 

The movement of people away 
from the farms has affected both 
the material level of living and 
family relationships. The upkeep of 
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two homes in some cases — one in 
town and one on the farm — imposes 
increased living costs. The urbani- 
zation of the farm family decreases 
joint family activities and tends to 
destruction of close family relation- 
ships. Some consultants felt, how- 
ever, that a move to town might 
strengthen family ties because of 
increased leisure and opportunity 
for participation in social affairs. 
The migration of farm youth to 
urban tobs changes relationships 
within the family and may impel the 
movement to town of the whole 
family. 

The centralization o ( school 
facilities and the transportation of 
students to centralized schools have 
increased the time that farm 
children spend away from home. 

Changes in Family Organization 

Some consultants noted "a 
breakdown of family oneness*' — a 
change from activities that involve 
the whole family to those that 
engage individual members separ- 
ately. Although this change was not 
considered inevitable, the majority 
of consultants felt that a changed 
agricultural technologjr had affected 
roles and responsibilities within the 
family. A changed pattern of rural 
recreation has affected family 
relationr.hips. Community socials 
among neighhonrs are less frequent, 
and leisure time is often spent away 
from home. The rural church, 
which has been a force for cohesive- 
ness of the family, is confronted 
with a shortage of clergymen, 
inadequate funds, and a more 
passive support than in the past. 

Level of Living of Farm Families 

The level of living of farm 
families is determined basically by 
their income, and more than half 
of all farmers had gross incomes of 
less than $2,500 in 1950. Farm 



housing was considered a neglected 
aspect of rural development. Over- 
crowding and poor insulation, 
ventilation, and basements were 
specifically noted, although many 
farm homes have been improved in 
the last two years. Many farm 
homes lack conveniences essential 
for health and comfort — sewage 
systems, water supply, and electri- 
city. Trees and gardens need to be 
developed both for conservation of 
land and aesthetic rural living. 

Most consultants believed that 
the level of living of farm families 
was lower than that of urban 
fainilies. Farmeis need a higher 
cash outlay for running water, light, 
and telephones. Services for the 
farm family are inferior or less 
accessible than for the urban 
family. But some consultants felt 
that rural levels of living compared 
favourably with urban levels, and 
these consultants felt that rural 
family relaticMis are more satis- 
factory than those in urban families. 

Home Management 

The farm homemaker has a hard 
task. She often lucks conveniences 
and works in the home and garden 
without domestic help. Advances in 
technology have made possible the 
easing of the burden, but the home- 
maker is confronted with confusing 
alternatives in the selection of 
products. 

Expenditures on the home are 
generally secondary to the needs of 
the farm plant. Although most 
consultants considered this proper, 
tiiey felt that the home should not 
be neglected. If the home is neglec- 
ted, ''iUei emphasis becomes one of 
makinfv a living rather than making 
a way of life." 

Many organizations — voluntary, 
governmental, and commercial — 
supply the homemaker with infor- 
mation and services that are 
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valuable to farm family living, but 
consultants identified a number of 
weaknesses in programs designed to 
aid farm family living. These 
included inadequate teaching of 
home economics, lack of research 
in home management and problems 
of farm family living, lack of 
information on rural homes, and 



overlapping and poor co-ordination 
of services and programs. Most 
consultants felt there is a need for 
additional information on home 
management — on budgeting of 
money, time, and energy, on family 
life education, and on skills and 
techniques relating to food, clothing 
and homes. 
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CHAPTER III 



To understand the problems of 
the rural family today some know- 
ledge of how the farm family lived 
in years gone by is helpful. The 
hardships and struggles of the 
pioneers to build a life on the 
undeveloped prairies, the gradual 
achievement of some home conveni- 
ences after the sod was broken, the 
years of suffering during the 
depression, and the^urge of mech- 
anization of agriculture and urbani- 
zation of rural people in the years 
following World War II explain 
much of how rural people live 
today. This history throws light not 
only on the desire of rural families 
for modem housing, rural electrifi- 
cation, adequate water supply and 
sanitation systems, and serviceable 
roads but also on the delays in 
achieving an improved standard of 
living for all rural families. 

Thi» vhapter is an attempt to 
sketch changes in the material level 
of living of farm families in Saskat- 
chewan. It begins with a description 
of how pioneer families lived in the 
years from 1880 to 1914. As the 
settlement period drew to a close, 
changes occurred in their level of 
living, and these changes in the 
years of World War I and the 
postwar years — from 1916 to 1929 
— are briefly reviewed. In the next 
decade, depression and drought 
reduced thousands of farm families 
to a mere subsistence level. And 
the period of mechanization of 
agriculture and urbanization of rural 
communities that accompanied 



World War II and the postwar 
year^ brought a general rise in 
living standards. 

The historicr\ description of 
living standards of farm families 
is confined to uialcrial aspects of 
living — housing, home conveni- 
ences, fuel, food and water supplies, 
and means of transportation and 
communication. Family relation- 
ships and non-material aspects of 
family living are excluded because 
information is less plentiful; some 
mention of characteristics of family 
relationships in the past is made 
in Chapter V. 

Since detailed statistical informa- 
tion on farm incomes, cost of 
living, and family budgets is not 
available for each of the four 
periods described, material is drawn 
from literary and historical sources. 
Reliance is also placv'd on a few 
studies of housing and home con- 
veniences made for limited years. 

Several qualifications must be 
placed on any historical study of 
living standards and particularly on 
a sketch based largely on literary 
and historical sources. Literature is 
often coloured for readability 
purposes; historical information is 
usually general. No general or 
uniform level of living applied to 
all farm families. Each family lived 
differently; its mode of Hie was 
determined b y irs background, 
ambitions, the conditions in its 
locality, and its own resources. 
Furthermore, changes in levels of 
living did not occur uniformly for 
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all families. The transition from sod 
huts or log cabins to frame houses, 
for instance, occurred at varying 
times for different families. But 
many characteristics of family living 



were common to all farm families, 
and it Is this somewhat general 
model of farm family that is here 
reconstructed. 



The Pioneer Fam 

Materials gathered in honour of 
Saskatchewan's Golden Jubilee 
Year are rich in their accounts of 
pioneer life. The program of con* 
tinuous research into the social 
history of Saskatchewan conducted 
by the Archives of Saskatchewan 
is invaluable in opening a window 
into the past. As one community 
stated. 

Life in the early days was not easy. 
It must he borne in mind that most 
of the settlers had used everything 
they had to get established out here 
in the west. It took all the capital 
most of them had to get to their honrie* 
steads, equip themselves and to build 
their buildings.^ 

The housing of the pioneers is 
well described in an article in 
Saskau'hewan History: 

I'ach newcomer erected some sort 
of dwelling us soon as possible, usually 
of sod on the prairies, logs in the 
wooded areas, or frame shacks if 
lumber was available, and there was 
money to purchase it. The Ortons 
(who came to Cutknife in 1904) had 
a combination. . . . They completed 
their log house with a sod roof, but 
soon learned that a three-day rain 



il/: 1880-1914 

outside meant a five*day rain inside. 
Mr. A. W. Mawby (of Wallwort), 
who arrived in the province in 1912. 
learned similarly of the deficiencies 
of scxi roofs. "I had a sod roof shanty 
and when it rained for several days 
at a time the only dry place in the 
shanty was under the table which had 
an oilcloth on, and I put sugar, flour, 
etc., under it to keep dry. But the 
sod houses were warm, both in their 
protection from Saskatchewan win* 
ters and in the hospitality, the friend*- 
liness. the parties and good times 
contained within their walls.^ 

These houses were small, consisting 
of one or two rooms; a whole 
family often lived in a single room 
of 10 by 12 fect.^ Sod houses had 
a peculiar odour of stuffiness,^ and 
insulation in wooden shacks was 
achieved by covering the house with 
tar paper. To be sure, sod houses 
and log cabins were better than the 
tents in which settlers had to live 
until they built their houses;^ but 
they provided only shelter, since 
the women '*knew as well as their 
husbands that bam or stable and 
chicken houses had to be built too.^ 
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Conveniences in the pioneer 
home were few. The cookstove was 
used not only for cooking the meals 
and baking bread but for heating 
the house as well. Common utensils 
were granite cooking pots, tin milk 
pans and dippers, heavy pottery 
dishes, iron pots, dutch ovens and 
fr>ing pans, and a wooden butter 
bowl and paddle for working 
butter. For laundry, a tub and 
washboard and a water supply 
often some distance away made 
wash day hard work. 

Settlers* effects generally included 
second*hand machinery, a team of 
horses, a cow or some hens, and a 
few household goods.^ Few had the 
resources to bring a full supply of 
school books or medicines.^ Robert 
Stead, author of novels about the 
rairie provinces, describes t h e 
ome of one Saskatchewan settler: 

... a single room, about twelve hy 
fourteen feet in size, framed with bare 
two-by-four studding and povered by 
a low, shingled roof. A rusty stove, a 
table, a chair, a nacking-box cupboard 
nailed against the wall, a trunk, a 
gramophone, a home - made bed 
dishevelled in one corner — these were 
the items of furniture.'' 
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Wood was the usual fuel in early 
years. On the prairies, where wood 
was scarce, often only green poplar 
could be found, which had to be 
soaked with coal oil.^*^ It gave off a 
strong smell and was not a clean 
form of fuel. Wood, when it could 
be found, was often hauled a 
distance of 35 miles. On the 
prairies, buffalo chips were utilized 
for fuel until they disappeared.^^ 
In some areas in southern Saskat* 
chewan, coal was available from 
local sources.^^ But the provision 
of heat in the severe winters was a 
continual problem and required 
much hard work. The cases of 
illness or even death ''from coal 
gas due to the old stoves and air 
tight shacks" were not infrequent.'^ 

The homesteader tried to select 
a site for his house near water, but 
out of 217 pioneer informants 
interviewed by the Saskatchewan 
Archives, 60 told of a water supply 
one-quarter of a mile or more from 
the house. In Mantario, 

many attempts were made by practi* 
cally every settler to obtain water on 
their own land. Many dug wells, and 
as many turned out to be dry holes.<<^ 



•See Mantario Homemukcrs* Club, o^ nt, p. 21 and h'ifty >Var.< *»/ Pnu/rrss, 
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Robert Stead, The SmA-in^j l-htx. McClelland and Stewart Limited, Toronto, 1924, 
p. 237. 

'"Dick Fairfax. So .V«»i»« I'otyottt^i, Modern Press, Saskatoon, 1955, pp. 39, 40. 

" Fdiih Rowlcs. **Bannock. Beans and Bacon: An Investigation of Pioneer Diet," 
SitA'iHt'hi-i.'im lUst.^ry, Vol. V, No. 1, Winter, 1952, p. 4. 

Joncsville Homcmakers* Club, p^ cit., p. 16; see Grant MacHwan. "The Buffalo 
Bone Business." from lictx^vcn //iv Kcd and the Jiockics, reprinted in Saskittchexivn 
lliirXiSt, p. 99. 

'•^ Rowlcs. !)/». ext., p. 4. 

Mantario Homemakers' Club, cit., p. 20. 

Rowlcs, l it , p. 4. 

Mantario Homemakers Club, op, cit., p. 30. 
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In the community of Mantario, 
much of 1909 was spent in trying 
to locate water, and fmally a spring 
was found. But many settlers had 
to haul water two miles from this 
spring. As settlers increased their 
herds of livestock, their need for an 
accessible, adequate supply of water 
became more a;;ute. 

The early families obtained their 
food from various sources. They 
hunted wild game — moose, bear, 
rabbit, prairie chicken, ducks, 
geese, deer, and other animals and 
towl depending on their location 
and the tmie of settlement.^* They 
also produced their own livestock, 
butchering, curing, and preserving 
the meat "themselves. Some settlers 
caught fish in the spring, salting 
them for later use.^^ Potatoes and 
other vegetables were raised in 
gardens, and more than one pioneer 
woman had to learn to use a rifle 
to keep the gophers from destroying 
the garden.^-' Crops like peas, com, 
and beans were dried for winter 
use. Cream was churned into butter 
and sold or exchanged for groceries 
in the local trading cciiter. 
Preserving milk or cream was a 
problem; it was often lowered into 
a well. 



Til.: !t0MF. AND FAMILY 

Only a few staples were bought 
on infrequent visits to the store: 

The woman had to learn to order 
carefully and then eke out the supplies. 
Too had if one ran out of staple 
groceries and 40 miles to a stoiv.^^ 

Vinegar,-- soap, .starch, bread, 
canned fruits and vegetables were 
all made at home." A Regina 
Leader-Post account of home- 
making in 1903 mentions the rows 
and rows of home-preser\'ed fruit, 
vegetables and pickles, the exten- 
sive baking, t h e problems o f 
cooking, washing, and ironing with- 
out gadgets, t h e difficulty o f 
summer storage of foods, and the 
institution of the ''summer kitchen** 
to which the cooking range would 
be moved for the season."' 

The pioneer homemaker not only 
had to make many foods at home 
without the aid of labour-saving 
devices, but at harvest time she had 
to feed the threshing crew. 

Ii was no easy undertaking for the 
housewife to feed and bunk down a 
whole crew. At least, they were not, 
as u rule, too particular where they 
slept. Many times threshing operations 
were held up for as long as a week or 
more owing to unfavourable weather, 
and the unfortunate farmer's wife had 
the "gang" on hand waiting for the 



1- Fairfax. cit . p. 38: JoncsviPc Homemakers* Club, .f. iit.. p. 15; I ijly ) Vi/*.f 
!>/ /V.»'/ri'jy, Ltt , p. 15. 

Ruwlcs, t>/«. riV., p. 7. 

^'^ Allan R. Turner, 'Tioneer Farming Experiences." Saskati lu'iLiiu Ili.<iory, Vol. 
VIII. No. :. Spring, 1955, pp. 51, 52. 

I hid , p. 50. 

Jonesville Homemakers* Club, of*, cit., p. 15. 

= • Margaret Kidd, This Wtis Their Lift\ Story of Viotuers of Vairmcdc and 
.'Idiiumt Distriils, 1955, p. 18. 

s^Rowles. o/» cit., pp. 8, 9, 12; Doris McCubbin, "The Incredible Pioneer Women 
of the West," ChuUUiine. July, 1955, p. 10. 

May Neal, ' Homemaking Was No Sinecure in Gadget-less 1903 Days," Regina 
Lvader^Post. July 15, 1953. 
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grain to dry sufficiently. It is most 
probable that their appemes were none 
the less healthy even though their 
bodies were more or less idle.* * 

Just as the provision of shelter, 
fuel, food, and clothing required 
great labour, so means of transpor- 
tation were slow and difficult. The 
pioneers used horse^-drawn cutters, 
Red River cans with oxen, buck- 
boards, wagons, and democrats. "^ 
Many were the tales of intractable 
oxen,-' of rough travel over no 
roads, of being lost in blizzards,-"* 
of trips of as much as 50 miles for 
mail and groceries. The primitive 
means of transportation intensified 
the isolation of rural communities, 
made medical care inaccessible, and 
increased the hardships of pioneer 
lite. 

Such, generally, was the level of 
living of the pioneer family. Life 
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was hard, and the physical comforts 
achieved were the result of the 
ingenuity and hard work of the 
farm family. Some settlers, unable 
to adjust to the hardships of pioneer 
life and the crop hazards of the 
prairies, did not stay permanently, 
constructed only temporary build- 
ings, and made little effort to plant 
s h e 1 te r belts or beautify their 
homesteads,^® Of those pioneers 
who prospered in the years of 
favourable rainfall after settlement, 
many improved their houses, bought 
a **Kitchen Queen" or **Home 
Comfort" range, and furnished a 
''parlor*' with upholstered furniture 
and other luxury items of the day. 
But even for these families the 
conditions of living were primitive 
and hard for many years after 
settlement 



The Farm Family in World War I and the Postwar Years: 

1915-1929 



By the beginning of World War 
I, homesteading days were over for 
the early settlers. Farmers had 
broken their land and placed it 
under cultivation. The people began 
to experience the hard facts of 
producing and marketing grain. 
Although much of the 1915-1929 
period was characterized by buoyant 



incomes, several years brought crop 
failures. Following World War I 
the drop in grain prices spelled 
economic depression for most Sask- 
atchewan farmers. Much land was 
boupht Oil credit, and poor crops 
prevented its being paid for. Table 
1 reflects the generally buoyant but 
fluctuating farm incomes from 1920 
to 1929. 



7Vf.* Hitiorv f»f Ilinciinlcn iind Connniiuity, of. ctt., p. 6. 
•••Kidd. of^. . p. 15. 

••Sec, for example, / i/'/y Vrnrs of IWoyress, o^. ext., pp. 20, 21. 
•*Scc Frederick Philip Grove, **Snow/* reprinted in Saskaichciivn Hanvst, p. 25. 
Pifty Years of Progress, of. at,, pp. 29, 30. 
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Table 1, 
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Year 



Estimated Value of Agricultural Products Actually 
Sold Off Farms, Saskatchewan, 1920-1937 





Coarse 




1 1 
1 Poultry ! 1 




Grains 




and 1 I 




and 




Dairy » Poultry i 


Wheat 


Flax Seed 


Livestock 


Products ; Products i Wool | Total 



Thousands of dollars 



! 
1 

1920 


170.128 


24.157 


10.963 


7,200 i 


2.900 ; 


400 


215.748 


1921 


121.013 


15.4GO 


4.404 


5.100 


3.500 


140 


149.557 


1922 


172.718 


19.829 


7.427 


5.400 


3,200 


231 


208.805 


1923 


156.966 


20.817 


7.570 


5.800 


3.200 


158 


194.511 


1924 


149.376 


24.134 


10.972 


7.407 


3.147 


154 


195.190 


1925 


2S5.271 


22.723 


13.832 


8.377 


3.543 


148 


333,894 


1926 


220.781 


19.046 


13.349 


8.146 


3.527 


147 


264.996 


1927 


221.537 


25.679 


14.493 


7.257 


3.282 


157 


272.405 


1928 


217.92 V 


28.035 


15.947 


7.826 


3.593 


238 


273,566 


1929 


134,932 


15.124 


16.978 


8.r46 


3,654 


141 


179.675 


1930 


72.293 


7.411 


11 407 


7.212 


3,400 


80 


101.803 


1931 


44.407 


5.219 


7.245 


6,374 


2.900 


61 


66.206 


1932 


56.889 


3.625 


4.641 


4.972 


2.000 


52 


j 72.179 


1933 


52.301 


4.950 


5.789 


1 5.518 


2.100 


171 


1 70.829 

1 


1934 


57,950 


6.384 


8.586 


5.980 


2.400 


106 


81.406 


1935 


68.400 


4.561 


11.813 


6.350 


3.000 


134 


94,258 


1936 


78.200 


12.800 


14.519 


! 6.806 


3.600 


'. 167 


116.172 


1937 


17.850 


1,865 


20.955 


7.350 


3.200 


. 175 


: 51,395 


Soi'tii'K: 


K. lliitnill, 


The Whfit Kronomy, University of Turuntu Trrtis 


, 1939, 


p. 71, 



With higher incomes, houses 
were improved. Sod shacks became 
rare by 1915, and more spacious 
frame and brick buildings replaced 
them. At this time some large 
frame farm houses were built, 
modelled after the farm homes in 
Ontario. Britnetl comments, how- 
ever, that the change from sod 



shacks to frame houses "did not 
always represent an improvement, 
for although nearly every com- 
munity possesses attractive farm 
houses, these are generally out- 
numbered by the small, unpainted, 
dreary, wooden shacks inadequate 
in size or warmth of construction 
properly to house the farm 
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family/'-'^ Farm houses were small. 
Table 2 shows the number of rooms 
in rural or farm dwellings in Sask- 
atchewan in 1^)21, 1931, 1941, and 
1951. More than 68 per cent of 
rural households occupied four 
rooms or fewer in 1921. 

The quality of farm houses, of 
course, varied with the stage of 
economic development of the area 
and the productive capacity of the 
soil.^ Farm houses on the Regina 
plains were generally of superior 
construction to those on marginal 
wheat lands. And within areas, the 
quality of liouses varied, depending 
on the income of the farmer and 
the priority attached to home im- 
provement in the farm family's scale 
of values. 
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Furnishings were still simple and 
conveniences few. Britnell states; 

With the passing of the pioneer 
stage, most farm-houses continued to 
show that the family expected to 
spend little or no leisure time in indoor 
pursuits. The standardized living-room 
furniture, rugs, books, pictures, and 
other furnishings of a modest urban 
home, were rarely seen and in many 
cases there was not a single good 
chair or convenient reading lamp in 
the house. . • • During the decade 
prior to the depression a definite trend 
towards greater emphasis upon im- 
provement of the farm home was 
evident in many established districts 
where crop yields had been satisfac- 
tory. Though the furniture generally 
remained cheap and inadequate, more 
was introduced; improved gasoline 



Taull 2. OcruiMii) Rluai. Dvvlllings, Classified by NuviBra of 
RooNfs IM R Dwi iLiNG, Saskatchlwan, 1921-1951* 





1921 




1931 




1941 




1951 




Number 
KiMnis 


Number 
Dwellings 


Per 
Cent 


Number 
Dwellings 


Per 
Cent 


Number 
i of 
j Dwellings 


Per 
Cent 


Number 
of 

Dwellings 


Per 
Cent 


1 


12.029 


10 


13.464 - 


10 


7.242 




2.K70 


3 


*> 


2^022 


21 


24.429 : 


19 


19.761 


16 


8.S35 


9 


3 


2LSI5 


19 


23.097 ^ 


17 


21.725 


18 


13.675 


13 


4 




IX 


23.X23 


18 


25.160 


21 


21.320 


21 


5 


13.523 


12 


I6..S78 


13 


19.515 


16 


19.685 


20 


6 aiul o\cr 


22.^i73 


19 


29.690 




29.335 


24 


33.585 


34 


NiU given 


711 


0.6 


793 


0.6 










Total 


1 U>.63(i 


100 


132.176 . 


100 


122.7.^8 


100 


99.970 


100 



S<*i i:i>:: r>.iiM <■/ t'ntuiilti, Dnniininn llii'tuii iif Statistics, 
• JiKiir'H f'l;' U'Jl mill W'tX J" ln«t ii).'lii>lv rural non-farm. 



•Ci. I'. HritiiLil, ■//;.• U'lu\it /:r >u<>nt\, University of Toronto Press. Toronto. 1939, 
p. I'}. 

> /' :•:;• . p. I 74. 
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and kerosene lamps and oecasionally 
small electric lighting plants began 
to replace the small coal oil lamps; 
window curtains and rugs became 
more common; a portion of* the gar- 
den space was devoted to flowers and 
shrubs, and house plants began to 
appear at the windows. But it would 
be easy to exaggerate the extent of 
the advance.'- 

Home conveniences were generally 
limited to •'some sort of a washing 
machine, a few of which are oper- 
ated by a small gasoline engine, the 
majority by hand/'** Although 
eagerly sought, these early washing 
machines "were not altogether a 
blessing. They were made with 
cypress wood held together by iron 
bands, and worked by hand. When 
not in use they would often dry out 
and when washday came they would 
leak iike a sieve."** Running water 
was seldom found in farm homes, 
but periodicals of the day recom- 
mended sanitation measures that 
could be undertaken easily.^^ Esti- 
mating that the farm woman lifted 
a ton of water in the course of a 
day*s work, columnists described 
simple methods of disposal of waste 
water that would eliminate the 
emptying of pails of water in the 
back' yard. An adjustment to the 
lack of bathroom facilities was 
suggested by one farm woman, who 
set up a children\s bathtub near 
the kitchen stove, covered with a 
lid that could be used as a work 
table except on Saturday nights. *' 

The diet of farm families in these 
vcars was more varied than in the 



years of settlement. As communities 
became established, gardens were, 
improved and some berries and 
fruit, mainly rhubarb, were planted. 
Britnell states, however, that *'the 
chief defect in the diet of the rural 
population was the preponderance 
of starches and meats and the 
inadequate supplies of leafy vege- 
tables and fresh fruits/*'- The 
practice of the "beef ring" was 
adopted, whereby a group of fami- 
lies shared the beef from one animal 
as an adjustment to the lack of 
refrigeration. The farm produced 
40-50 per cent of all food require- 
ments in the years before the 
depression. As long as incomes 
were adequate, canned tomatoes, 
canned com, and dried fruits could 
be purchased to supplement the 
food grown on the farm. 

The preparation of food still 
involved much work for the home- 
maker — extensive baking and pre- 
serving as well as cooking. But 
the beginnings of mechanization of 
agriculture lightened the load of 
the farm homemaker on some 
farms : 

With the passing of the horse and 
the siit'tstitution of the combine a 
great burden of labour was lifted from 
the shoulders of the homemaker. the 
farm wife, who no longer had the 
stooking help and the threshing crews 
to cook for, incltiding breakfast to 
prepare for a gang of hungry men 
at five oVIock in the morning, a 
limch to take out into the field around 
3.30. and dishes to w:ish after the 
evening meal, which sometimes took 
until eleven oVIock at night. '* 



•-/••'n/. p. 175. 
•//'/(/.. p. 177. 

Jonesville Homemakers* Club, of*. r-V . pp. 16. 17. 
C/'n/m 0>.>:.rrv' iinidi', August 15, 192f^. p. 20. 

77/.- Cr.thi */>-.>:vVr.v' (^uidc, October 15, 1926. p. 25. 

Britnell. .-A cit., p. 169. 
•^•^See Thr dram (t^-.^urr/ Citiilr. July 15, 1926. p. 19 for recommendations for 
filling the fruit cupbcurd in a land where fruit and cash were scarce. 

Mantario Homemakers' Club, o/^, cit., p. 47. 
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Nevertheless, the lack of domestic 
help made the homemaker*s task 
hard, particularly in the busy 
seasons.'" 

In these years, great advances 
were made in transportation and 
communication. The automobile be- 
came more common in the 1920s 
and extended the range of the farm 
family's contacts and social life. 
Radios brought the outside world 
to the farm home, and in the 1920's 
a favourite pastime was *Uuning in 
on many stations and boasting 
about it/'*' By 1921 rural telephone 
lines "had pretty well covered the 
prairie region***^ and did much to 
relieve the isolation of rural life. 



When the depression and drought 
hit Saskatchewan in the succeeding 
decade, two newspapermen looked 
back on the pre-depression years 
in the southwestern part of the 
province and wrote: 

To get the general picture it is 
necessary to take a long view of the 
25 years in which people have been 
farming in this part of Saskatchewan. 
Ihey grew big crops. There were 
failures, of course, and some lean 
years, but on the whole there were 
20 busy, hustling, throbbing, hopeful 
years in Which the country was going 
full steam ahcaJ. Hvcryonc was busy. 
People had money. People spent 
money. They swore th^.y were Jiving 
in a great country.^ * 



The Farm Family in the 

The suffering caused farm fami- 
lies by the depression and drought 
iif tiie 1^30 s is still fresh in the 
memories of Saskatchewan people 
15 years after the end of that 
decade. In the words of Lipset» 

From 1930. the farmers of Sask- 
atchewan were destitute. They were 
affected not only by the decline in 
the pr*ce of wheat, which at one 
point reached a low of 19 cents a 
bushel, but by the longest and severest 
drought in the history of western 
settlement. ... It is impossible to 
exaggerate the extent to which the 



Depression: 1930- 1938 

social, economic, i.nd political life of 
the province was affcccd by the de- 
pression in the 'thirties.'^* 

Cash farm income declined dras- 
tically. Table 1 showed the esti- 
mated value of agricultural products 
sold off Saskatchewan farms in the 
years 1930 to 1937. Britnell points 
out that if the 18 years from 1920 
to 1937 are divided into two equal 
periods, $243 million is the average 
annual retum for the first nine 
years and less than $93 million for 
the second nine years.^-^ The decline 



»■* Britnell, .•/'. ( // . p. 177. fn. 62; see also 77/.' drain (irou-t^rs* Guide, December 15, 
1926, p. 17 for proposal by a homemakcr of a co-operative laundry and canning 
facilities to compensate for the lack of domestic help on the farm. 

«i Montagu Clements. 'Listening in' on the Prairies/' Saskatchaivn Ilistorx, Vol. 
IX. No. 1, Winter, 1956. 

»- Britnell. ^^t- . P- 178. 

^* D. B. NfacRae and R. M. Scott. In //n* South dnoitry, a reprint of a ^series of 
articles uhich appeared in the Winnipeg Free Press. Regina Leader-Post and 
Saskatoon Star-Phoenix in September. 1934. as the result of a tour of the drought- 
stricken districts of Saskatchewan and Manitoba, The Saskatoon Star-Phoenix Ltd., 
Saskatoon. 1934, p. 10. 

S. M. Lipsett, Aqritrian Socidlism, University of California Press, Berkeley, Calif., 
1950. p. 90. 

» • Britnell. op. cit , p. 70. 
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in purchasing power represented by 
these figure% caused severely lower- 
ed living levels and, in many cases, 
real privation. The effect of the 
dcclinu in income was aggravated 
by the high debt load incurred in 
the optimistic 1920's. The United 
Farmers of Canada reported that 
one of its members from the Prince 
Albert district stated that 

, , , he had threshed 7,000 bushels of 
oiiis. which he sold at 9c per bushel. 
This was his total crop and after 

Kii>ing his thresher's bill and for 
urvc<iting operations, he had $175.00 
Icl'i wherewith to pay taxes on his 
half'section of land, gas accounts, 
Ktore bills, hired help, etc., and to 
provide for his family. Wc have had 
a number of reports to the effect that 
the grain did not return sufficient 
wherewith to pay even the thresher's 
bill.»» 

Retail trade declined by more than 
45 per cent in the province as a 
whole in the years from 1930 to 
1933.*' The lack of income thus 
affected every aspect of the level 
of living of farm families. 

Farm houses deteriorated. Re- 
ports prepared for the Red Cross 
campaign in 1936 described housing 
in the area west of Woodrow: 

The farm houses and buildings were 
paunt and spectral, and In most cases, 
the paint of other years had been 
weathered into pallid streaks, with an 
effect that was dingy and disrepu- 
table.*^ 

Another Red Cross report stated: 

Many of the houses, now almost 
entirely without paint, have been 
banked with earth and even manure, 
to prevent the entrance of the icy 



gale which searciics out each chink 
and crevice. When a window pane is 
brok'-i m^i ther; is no money for 
replacements, many of these houses 
.show the apertures stuffed with old 
ragH and boar'Ltl with paste board, 
giving them an indedibly disreputable 
appearance.'" 

Bf'tnell stated that in all com- 
munities the depression meant the 
cessation of construction and the 
neglect of painting and repairs."'^ A 
survey of 832 farm houses in seven 
rural municipalities revealed 46 per 
cent of the houses in poor condition, 
41 per cent in fair condition, and 
only 1 3 per cent in good condition. 
Sixty per cent of the barns were 
reported poor, 30 per cent fair, and 
only 10 per cent good.'^* Farm 
houses and buildings thuF. reflected 
the lack of income for maintenance 
and improvement. 

Little improvement had occurred 
in the size of farm houses by 1931. 
Table 2 showed that 64 per cent of 
farm homes still had four rooms or 
fewer in 1931. 

Not only were no new household 
conveniences added in the decade 
of the 1930's but worn out house- 
hold furnishings and utensils could 
not be replaced. The reports pre- 
pared for the Red Cross campaign 
in 1936 described serious needs. 
In a house with seven children under 
14 years of age, 

. . . there was not sufficient bedding 
to keep them warm: hardly any cook- 
ing utensils: the stove grates were so 
burned out, that there was danger in 
the building of fire. 



he Present Fconomic Situation in Western Canada as Viewed by the United 
Farmers of Canada," Saskatchewan Archives, 1930, p. 1, 

Britnell, r'A cit., p. 197. 

Reports prepared for the 1936 Red Cross Campaign, Saskatchewan Archives. 

I hid. 

Britnell. ^t- cit., p. 174. 
■'^ rhysic*t! tind l.c^momic lectors rrhiicd In Land l*sc CUissificaium in SiHithxx'Cst 
i nitrJ Saskatihi'iKim, Ottawa* 1938, cited in Britnell, i»A cit., p. 175, fn. 55. 
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With resi)ect to another family, the 
report said: 

Their kitchen utensils were almost 
all gone, and the pail with which they 
carried water for household uses 
leaked like a sieve. Several panes were 
broken in the window, and the aper- 
tures were stuffed with the melancholy 
Russian thistle. Bed clothes hud be- 
come outworn, and the children were 
protected from the cold by garments 
mostly fashioned from discarded flour 
bags. 

Household supplies were exhausted 
in the depression years, and there 
was no money with which to replace 
them. 

The proportion of farms in 
Canada and in each province in 
1931 with conveniences — ^as or 
electric light, water piped in kitchen, 
and water piped in bathroom — is 



shown in Table 3. Even at the 
beginning of the depression, Sask- 
atchewan had the smallest propor- 
tion of farms with these facilities 
of any of the provinces. 

The securing of fuel was a serious 
problem in the depression years, 
and a large part of relief expendi- 
tures was made for fuel. Britnell 
reported: 

The winter fuel problem, always 
acute on the prairie plains, was in* 
tensified with the decline in cash 
income, and unrepaired houses have 
added greatly ko the discomfort of 
farm families and to the relief fuel 
bills of governments.^*- 

The Red Cross reports described 
inadequately clothed men walking 
with horses and wagons pulling light 
loads of wood. But the poorly fed 
horses could not pull more. 



Table 3. Proportion of Farms with Selected Living Conveniences 
IN Canada and Each of the Provinces, 1931 



Province 


Gas or i 
Electric Light i 


Water Piped 
in Kitchen 


Water Piped 
in Bathroom 






Per cent 




Prince Edward Island 


4.0 


5.6 


I 

3.8 


Nova Scotia 


9.5 


10.3 


i 

4.3 


New Brunswick 


7.4 


11.2 


3.9 


Quebec 


14.0 


32.0 


8.2 


Ontario 


16.8 


10.5 


6.3 


Manitoba 


3.7 


1.9 


1.6 


Saskatchewan 


2.9 


1.4 


1.2 


Alberta 


2.9 


i 2.1 


1.5 


British Columbia 


24.6 


31.2 


20.0 


Canada 


10.1 


11.7 


4.9 



iiiirKrK: <Vn«u« u/ Canaifa, Dominion liurvuu <>f Stuti»tiv)i. 



Britnell. -A fi/.. p. 175. 
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Clothing wore out and could not 
be replaced. The two reporters who 
travelled through the country in 
1934 reported cases ''where one 
girl wore 'the' dress to school one 
day while a sister stayed at home. 
Next day they alternated, one 
staying at home and one going to 
school."'^ 

Clothing has been reduced to it 
minimum und bed elothes ure reported 
us u great necessity, being but u 
remnant of what they once were and 
worn thin with age. Bare necessities 
have been the rule during the past 
few years. Farm homes such as these 
have never been run on a lavish 
scale, ihe people live simply and 
mmiestly. so reduction from this scale 
of living means more to the farmer 
and his wife and family than would 
at first appear.'* 

Expenditures on food had to be 
curtailed. Because of protracted 
drought, gardens dried up. One man 
told of children who had not tasted 
any vegetable other than potatoes 
for over two years. ■ Livestock 
could not be fed. One farm woman 
who moved to the northern part 
of the province reported: 

We certainly are not living any too 
well these times. Our chickens and 
cows no longer feed us because we 
can't feed them. . . . Ihe cows won'? 
give milk these cold, long winters fed 
only on wild hay.- '* 

Facilities for rural transportation 
and comnmnication also suffered 
because of the farmers* lack of 
income. Rural telephones declined 



from 71,616 in 1930 to 39,488 by 
1 934.''* The significance of this 
decline was well described by Mrs. 
Telford of Pelly: 

Consider a farmer's financial strains 
when for $10.50 a year he will da 
without a telephone. Perhaps he is 
10 or 15 miles from town, perhaps a 
mile from his nearest neighbour, yet 
for the sake of that paltry sum, he 
will face the hazards, the isolation, 
the social inconvenience of doing with- 
out his telephone. I think this more 
than anything else shows our western 
financial position."'*^ 

Automobiles had become quite 
common on Saskatchewan farms 
during the 1920\ but with the 
depression car registrations fell, and 
by 1 933 nearly half the farm 
automobiles of the prairie region 
had been taken off the roads.*^^ 
Car registrations in Saskatchewan 
declined from 108,630 in 1929 to 
69,043 in 1933.''" As the depression 
wore on, Bennett buggies replaced 
automobiles. The Bennett buggy 
was an automobile from which the 
motor had been removed and which 
was pulled by horses. 

Many farm homes could not even 
afford to operate their radios. Mrs. 
Tennis in recording her recollections 
of the depression years near 
Meadow Lake wrote of the year 
1931: 

Because of the low prices of grain, 
people cannot afford to run their 
radios, so we have no batteries to 
charge. . . . Only six families are 
having us charge their batteries this 
year/'i 



• 'MacRae and Scott, ot- ^''/ i P. 18. 
•'»//>/</., p. 7. 
Ihtii.. p. 20. 

•'''Mary K. Tennis, unpublished manuscript, Saskatchewan Archives, p. 71. 
••^Lipset, f>^ cii , p. 97 and Auntuil Retorts, Department of Telephones. 

Gertrude S. Telford. "Livingstone — A Social Survey." unpublished thesis, McMaster 
University, 1931, p. 34. quoted in Britnell, ot- ^(^-^ PP 179> 180. 
•'•J Brilnell, of*, cit., p. 181. 
"•Lipsct, /'A cit , p. 98. 
«> Tennis, op, t .V , p. 45. 
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A systematic investigation of 
farm housing conditions and home 
conveniences was made in 1929-31 
for the ''Canadian Frontiers of 
Settlement** studies. Saskatchewan 
data were gathered for 136 homes 
in the Davidson district northwest 
of Regina, 204 homes in the 
Kindersley district near the Alberta 
boundary line (both of which 
samples represented stable settle- 
ments), and 174 homes in the 
Turtleford district northwest of 
North Battleford (as an example 
of a new pioneer area). There were 
also 2K7 homes in the vicinity of 
Medicine Hat, Alberta (as a chronic 
fringe area), a sample which in- 
cluded some homes near Richmound 
and Maple Creek in Saskatchewan. 

This study showed how few farm 
homes possessed conveniences such 



as electricity, running water, sewage 
disposal, and central heating. 
Among the various districts the 
oldest settlement. Davidson, usually 
had the top record and the pioneer 
area, Turtleford, usually had the 
lowest percentage of homes with a 
specified convenience. Telephones 
were found in many homes, ranging 
from 78 per cent of the Davidson 
to 44 per cent of the Turtleford 
farms. The proportion of families 
having automobiles was high, from 
Kindersley district's 79 per cent 
down to Turtleford's 57 per cent. 
Radios were found in 52 per cent of 
the Kindersley homes. Most of the 
other conveniences, however, even 
including possession of a power 
washing machine, definitely belong- 
ed to the luxury class of farm home 
items of the day.**- 



The Farm Famiiy in the Period of Mechanization and 
Urbanization: 1939- 1955 



World War 11 cut off many 
normal supplies of food, and there- 
fore wheat from the Canadian 
prairies was urgently needed. Fa- 
vourable crop conditions, rising 
grain prices, and larger sized farms 
combined to produce a generally 
increased income for farmers, al- 
thouuh many farmers continued to 
suffer from inadequate incomes. 
From 1945, payments under the 
Family Allowance Act supplement- 
ed incomes of farm families. The 
postwar years were marked by the 



rapid mechanization of agriculture/*^ 
the depopulation of rural areas, and 
the movement of farm families to 
urban centers.''* Improved transpor- 
tation for those families that re- 
mained on the farms meant greater 
interchange between rural and 
urban peoples and therefore a 
desire for a more satisfying standard 
of living on the farm. 

In 1942-43 a stu^y of farm 
families in the prairie provinces 
revealed significant facts about the 
material level of living of farm 



C. A. Dawson and F.va R. Younge. Pumi'crinq in the Prairw Provinces: The 
S'^t'iii! Siti' nf thr Si'ttlrwrut Pmrrxx. Canadian Frontiers of Settlement, Vol. VIll, 
Macmiilan Company of Canada Limited. Toronto. 1940, pp. 153-158. 

See the Commission'^ report on Mechanization and Farm Costs. 

Sec the Commission's report on Movement of Farm People. 
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families/'^ Of the 200 families 
interviewed in the northern fringe 
area, over half lived in crowded 
log buildings with an average oF 
less than one room per person. 
Household conveniences such as 
electricity, central heating, or run- 
ning water were almost non-existent. 
Only 14 per cent had a power 
washing machine. Only 8 out of 
the 2UU had telephones. Something 
over a third of the families owned 
automobiles. For these items there 
seemed little, if any, change since 
the 1929-31 survey of the similar 
Turtlcford area mentioned above. 
But four-fifths of the group now 
had radios. On a scale to measure 
level of living developed for western 
Canada by Edwards, the average 
score of these families was 7.1 out 
of a possible 27,*''' 

Quite in contrast were the 200 
families of the Langham-Asquith- 
Dclisle-Saskatoon area, despite the 
still fresh effects of the drought 
and depression. Nearly all their 
homes were of frame construction. 
Seventy-one per cent had tele- 
phones, half of the homes had 
power washing machines, and about 
one-fourth had central heating. Y^^t 
there were only 8 per cent with 
electricity and 4 per cent with 
running water. Almost two-thirds of 
the families owned automobiles, and 



nearly 90 per cent had radios. The 
average level of living score for the 
group — 14.8 — was over twice the 
northern average, but still far from 
the potential high of 27. 

In 1947, another study was 
undertaken to determine the changes 
that had occurred in the level of 
living in the same areas.*^' An 
average rise in the material level 
of living of almost 23 per cent was 
reported for the 416 families that 
could be re-interviewed. But the 
greatest proportionate rise was in 
northern Saskatchewan, where the 
level of living had risen 58 per 
cent as measured by Edwards' 
scale. By 1947, farms in this region 
were less representative of a pioneer 
stage of development than they had 
been in 1942. The west central 
Saskatchewan farmers had increased 
iheir level of living by 18 per cent, 
however, increasing their average 
score from 14.8 to 17.5. Thus, 
although closing the gap somewhat, 
the northern families with their 
average score of 1 1 .2 still lagged 
considerably behind the other region 
in 1947.'^ 

Some specific time comparisons 
for the two regions may be of 
interest. The northern areas showed 
the most change in house exteriors 
with a decline from 56 to 45 per 



*'•' Florence M. Kd wards, I'linn I\nnily Living in tlu* Priiiric I^rovina's. Publication 
787, Tech. Bull. 57, Hconomics Division, Canada Department of Agriculture, 1947. 
Samples of housewives were interviewed in three differing areas — west central 
Saskatche\\an. northern Saskatchewan, and central Alberta. The Alberta families 
in the Red Dcer-Wetaskiwin area enjoyed better housing and more home conveni« 
ences. I'hey lived in a stable and long-settled mixed farming area, while farm people 
in the l oon l.ake-Goodsoil-Meadow Lake vicinity and the Biorkdale-Carragana, 
Preeceville*Lint!avv. and Aylsham-Carrot River areas of northern Saskatchewan 
were still in a pioneer phase of development. The farms visited in the west Sask- 
atchewan area near Saskatoon supported levels of living between those oif the two 
other groups studied. 

*'*'The level of living scores are found in a later publication, M. A. MacNanghton 
and M. E. Andal, iluitinrx in I'linn f\nni!v IMtitj in Three An\is of ike Prairie 
I'r.rrncrs, /mm jofj^f: /„ Publication 8!5, Tech. Bull, 69, Economics 

Division, Canada Department of Agriculture, 1949, p. 47. 

IHil. 

I hid., p. 47. 
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cent in log structures and a cor- 
responding increase in painted 
frame houses. Increases in propor- 
tions of northern homes with speci- 
fied conveniences were recorded 
during the five-year period. 1'hey 
included: radios, from 80 to 96 per 
cent; automobiles, 36 to 42 per 
cent; power washers, 14 to 20 per 
cent; electricity, 1 to 8 per cent; 
central heating, 2 to 6 per cent; 
telephones, 4 to 5 per cent. The 
proportion of homes with running 
water in the sample declined from 
3 to 1 per cent. 

The percentage changes for the 
same items in the west central 
homes were as follows: radios, from 
87 to 94 per cent; automobiles, 63 
to 69 per cent; power washers, 51 
to 62 per cent; electricity, 8 to 16 
per cent; central heating, 26 to 28 
per cent; telephones, 71 to 83 per 
cent; rimninn water, 4 to 8 per 
cent/' 

This information, of course, 
only indicates the trend and does 
not tell the full story. While none of 
the absolute increases in the five- 
year period may seem particularly 
Impressive, except perhaps for 
radios in the north and telephones 
and power washers in the west 
central area, in relative terms some 
of the other items like electricity 
showed a considerable rise over 
1942 — although the total number 
of farms electrified still remained 
small. These few selected items also 
do not reveal the marked improve- 
ment in home interiors nor the 
increase in expenditures associated 
with some items. For example, in 
the west central area, although there 



was not much change in the propor- 
tion of families owning automobiles, 
there was a 70 per cent increase in 
their expenditures connected with 
the servicing and use of their 
vehicles.'" In general, it was found 
that families were making larger 
outlays for their living expenses, 
even after allowance for price in- 
creases. More important, a larger 
proportion of the family income was 
being spent for education, recrea- 
tion, gifts, and donations to church 
and charity. The development of 
community facilities, bringing more 
services closer to the farm, also con- 
tributed toward raising the level of 
living for the average family. 

Encouraging as were these trends, 
they appeared in a different light 
when tile 1947 data were compared 
with statistics gathered in the near- 
est city homes just the preceding 
year by the Census of the Prairie 
Provinces. While a larger propor- 
tion of west central farms had 
radios, telephones, and automobiles 
than did Saskatoon homes, there 
were great gaps for all other house- 
hold conveniences — 8 per cent of 
the farms had running water, for 
example, compared with 77 per 
cent of the city homes, and 16 per 
cent had electricity compared with 
98 per cent of the city homes. 
Comparisons of the northern farms 
with homes in the nearby city of 
Prince Albert also revealed great 
contrasts. Most Saskatchewan farm 
people, according to these studies, 
despite marked improvement in the 
decade of the 1940*s, still had a 
long way to go before they could 
boast a material level of living equal 
to that enjoyed by urban people.-* 



//»://, p. *7?, 
p. 33. 

Sec also M. A. MucNaii^hton. J, M. Mann, and M. B. Blackwood. I\tnn I ,tutilv 
f.iriitf iir V.»M'/?.'.M7.'r« V.m'^,//. //. V^tT ls^ Hconomics Division. Canada Depart- 
ment 4>f Agriciilitire, for a siudv of the level of living of farm families in south- 
eastern Saskatchewan. The material level of living of farm families in Saskatchewan 
today is discussed in greater detail in the next chapter. 
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The Pioneer Family: 1880*1914 

The material level of living of 
pioneer families depended in large 
measure on the ingenuity and hard 
work of the families. Small sod 
houses of one or two rooms on the 
prairies and small log cabins in the 
north were the usual type of houses. 
Conveniences were few* and the 
provision of fuel arduous. An ade* 
quate accessible water supply was 
a problem. Food was grown or 
raised at home, game was hunted, 
and fish caught, and the prepara* 
tion of food required great work 
on the part of the homemaker. For 
many years after settlement, life was 
primitive and hard for the pioneers. 

The Farm Family in World War I 
and the Postwar Years: 19154929 

During World War I and the 
postwar years, the settlers began to 
experience the hard facts of pro- 
ducing and marketing grain. From 
1915 to 1929 farm families knew 
buoyant incomes as well as crop 
failures and low grain prices. 
Houses were improved, and frame 
or brick houses generally replaced 
sod huts, but more than 68 per cent 
of rural households in 1921 occu- 
pied four rooms or fewer. Furnish- 
ings were simple and conveniences 
generally limited to a washing 
machine. Diet was more varied but 
mainly starches and meat and 
limited in leafy vegetables and 
fresh fruits. The introduction of the 
automobile, radio, and telephone 
did much to relieve the isolation 
of rural life. 



The Farm Family in the 
Depression: 1930-1938 

1'he depression and drought of 
the l930*s caused severe suffering, 
and the lack of income affected 
every aspect of the material level of 
living of farm families. Farm 
houses and bams deteriorated. Not 
only were no new household con- 
veniences added in this period, but 
worn out household furnishings and 
utensils could not be replaced. 
Many farm families were reduced 
t;) a subsistence level of living. 
Expenditures on food, clothing, and 
fuel had to be curtailed. The num* 
bcr of rural telephones and automo- 
biles declined drastically, and some 
families could not even afford to 
run their radios. 

The Farm Family in the 
Period of Mechanization and 
Urbanization: 1939*1955 

Rapid mechanization of agricul- 
ture and urbanization of the rural 
population in the period from the 
onset of Worid War II to the pre- 
sent created changes in the level 
of living of farm families. With 
generally increased incomes — al- 
though 'many farmers continued to 
suffer from inadequate incomes — 
conditions of living improved. 
Studies of two groups of Saskatche- 
wan farm families in 1942-43 and 
again in 1947 revealed improve- 
ment in the number of families hav- 
ing radios, automobiles, washing 
machines, electricity, central heat- 
ing, telephones, and running water, 
but these families had by no means 
achieved a level of living equal to 
that of families in nearby cities. 
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CHAPTER IV 



/4meHitiz^ ^anUC^ ^iuin^ ^ocUuf 



Not all the rural homes in Sask* 
atchewan today are gleaming tri- 
butes to a mechanized world, at 
least to the degree that an occasional 
woman^s magazme writer would 
have one believe.^ Nor are all the 
homes the crude, gudgetlcss, and 
unpainted shacks that represent the 
extreme of rural poverty. While the 
true picture for the province in- 
cludes both types, much more im* 
prcssive is the vast majority of 
rural homes that range somewhere 
between the two extremes. 

Material items of level of living 
lend themselves, in a sense, to more 
objective research than the ''non* 
materiaP' aspects of family organi*> 
zation discussed in the next chapter. 
Telephones, refrigerators, radios, 
and washing machines can be 
counted. The extent of electrifica- 
tion or sanitation service can be 
precisely measured. Still, this does 
not mean that the problem of 
scientifically evaluating the ameni- 
ties found in Saskatchewan^ rural 
homes today is entirely simple — 
even if one bypasses the social 
attitudes of the people themselves 
about what constitutes an ''ade- 
quate** level of living. 

A home economist has outlined 
three possible methods cf objective 
measurement of progress in material 
level of living.^ Like all measure- 
ment, they involve comparison 



with some criterion, 
possibilities are: 



These three 



1 ) Comparisons with a standard 
based on the findings of science. 
Perhaps the best illustration of this 
method would be an evaluation of 
the quality of diets, since nutritional 
research has established within 
fairly definite limits the human re- 
quirements for calorics, protein, and 
certain vitamins and minerals. Sask- 
atchewan diets, however, are not 
investigated in this study, and there 
are few other items for which com- 
parably scientific standards exist. 

2 ) Comparisons over time. This 
method is more practical for the 
present study. In 1941 the first 
separate housing census was made 
in Canada. Many of the same 
questions were repeated in 1951. 
Thus it is possible to compare, for 
example, the percentage of farm 
homes in the province which had 
electricity in 1941 with the 1951 
percentage. The gain can be used 
as a measure of change in the 
"adequacy*' of one of the basic 
items in level of living. The two 
investigations undertaken by the 
Canada Department of Agriculture 
during the 1940*s, which are dis- 
cussed in the preceding chapter, 
used this methcxl.'' 

3 ) Comparisons among contem- 
porary groups. The present report 



^ Gwendoline P. Clarke and A. B. Crane, "You'd Never Know the Old Place Now," 
Owaditm llotnr Jounuil, Vol. 50, No. 3. July. 1953, pp. 14-16. 

' Gertrude S. Weiss. ''Measuring Progress in How Well Families Live," Journal of 
Home l\cx>H'*}mcs, Vol. 45. No. 2. February, 1953, pp. 85*88. 

See Edwards, of. cit,, and McNaughton and Andal, ciL 
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relics considerably on the method 
of comparisons among contcmpor- 
ury groups. For the amenities tabu* 
lated by the Dominion Census, 
rural homes can be contrasted with 
urban homes, or rural homes in 
different parts of the province can 
be compared. The rural group can 
be further divided into farm and 
non-farm categories. In turn, the 
Saskatchewan groups can be com- 
pared with those in other prairie 
provinces or in Canada as a whole. 
Any •"lag*' or superiority shown by 
rural homes in Saskatchewan can 
be taken as a measure of their 
adequacy. 

The question is naturally raised, 
• How much can these household 
items tell you about how people 
live?" These amenities of living are 
valuable not only for themselves 
but also as reflections of larger 
aspects of family living. For ex- 
ample, the automobile for most 
farm families represents access to 
the larger world, the consumption of 
relatively more urban items and 
services than are utilized by farm 
families without automobiles — as 
well as contact with new ideas 



through observation, commercial 
recreation, and other means. The 
automobile also has a status value 
as vicll as a use value. Thus, the 
single statistic, '^percentage of 
homes owning passenger automo- 
biles,** tells us much about a group's 
level of living beyond the mere 
possession of the item itself. 

To be sure, the scope of the data 
upon amenities given here is some- 
what arbitrary. It might have been 
desirable to know about many other 
kinds of conveniences besides those 
described here. As a practical 
matter, however, this report was 
limited to those items which it was 
feasible to investigate or which had 
been tabulated by the Census. 

The Commission's analysis of 
material levels of living of farm 
families is based on percentage 
comparisons derived from published 
and unpublished statistics from the 
Census Division of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. These figures 
were complied through a canvas 
of housing characteristics in a 10 
per cent sample in 1941 and a 20 
per cent sample in 1951.^ 



Comparisons With Other Provinces 

It has been stated that if 1,000 city street the result would be a 

typical homes from the small towns slum area of major proportions 

and farms of Saskatchewan were to that would rival the slums of the 

be assembled and arranged on a big cities of Canada. As of D«*rem- 

* The Census figures are actually CNtimatcs based upon unbiased sample data and 
hence arc subject to ' sample error** us arc the results of any survey based upon 
systematic random sampling. Because of the large sizes of the samples used, this 
error in most cases is very small, but it should be made clear, nevertheless, that 
much of the housing data in the Tcnsus is not based on a complete count. Percentages 
given here were computed on the basis of these Census estimates: hence, small 
percentage differences between croups being compared probably should not be 
considered significant because o^the effect of sampling variability upon the respective 
estimate^. In general, the smaller the estimate, the larger is the relative sampling 
error. For that reason no work was done with Census estimates smaller than 100 
in si/e. ^ . , 

I hero are. of course, other possible sources of error, but their effect is shcht. 
7 hesc inchkle the inability of the Census enumerators to follow sampling instructions 
exactly und the necessity of computing percentages from the estimates rather than 
the original sample val.tes. 
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bcr 3K 1953, there was in Sask- 
atchewan a minimum rural housing 
shortage of more than 16,800 dwcU- 
ings« with a supplementary need to 
alleviate crowding and obsolete ac- 
coinniodation for an additional 
62,485 dwellings.^ The provision 
of 16,800 houses would provide 
homes for about 61,500 rural resi- 
dents, while additional homes to fill 
the supplementary need could affect 
another 217,000. 

Saskatchewan farm homes are 
here compared with farm homes in 
Canada as a whole and in other 
provinces with respect to crowding, 
need for major repair, and posses* 
sion of household conveniences. 

A crowded household for census 
purposes is defined as one in which 
the number of persons exceeds the 
number of rooms contained in the 
dwelling. In 1951, 25 per cent of 
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Saskatchewan rural households; 
were crowded according to this 
definition. Table 4 shows the inci- 
dence of crowding of rural homes 
in Canada and selected provinces. 
Saskatchewan followed Alberta and 
Manitoba in high proportion of 
crowded rural hemes. 

A dwelling is classed in need of 
major repair for census purposes if 
it possesses any one of the following 
defects : ( 1 ) sagging or rotting 
foundations, indicated by cracked or 
leaning walls, (2) faulty roof or 
chimney, (3) unsafe outside steps 
or stainvays, (4) interior badly in 
need of repair. Table 5 shows the 
percentage of rural homes requiring 
major repairs in Canada and 
selected provinces in 1951. Next to 
Alberta, Saskatchewan had the 
largest proportion of rural homes 
requiring major repair (25 per 
cent) among the provinces listed* 



Tabli; 4« Incidence of Crowding in Rural Homes, Canada and 

Selected Provinces, 1951 



Area 

Cunuilu 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

Manitoba 

British Columbia 

Ontario 



Crowded Rural Homes 
as Percentage of 
Total Rural Homes 



Per cent 
23 
25 
28 
27 
22 
14 



SihiiiK: ('< imun itj Ciinailii, [Juininion itureau of Slatiittu-.t. 



•i MimaJos h.iscd on Census of Canada. 1951. with later adjustments for new 
rcsiUcntiul con>truction (D.B.S.) and estimate< of nci family formation. 
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Table S. Rural Homes Requiring Major Repairs, Canada and 

Selected Provinces, 1951 

Rural ilomcs Requiring 
Major Repairs 
as Percentage of 

Area ' Total Rural Homes 





Per cent 


Canada 


20 


Saskatchewan 


25 


Alberta 


28 


Manitoba 


21 


Brtiish Columbia 


17 


Ontario 


15 



SiirurK: i'i ttHuH oj ('rtiiftf/(i, Dumininn Hurcau ut StatUUrR. 



With respect to conveniences 
within rural homes, Saskatchewan 
is in a similar position. Table 6 
shows that in 1951 the province 
had a better record ihan that in 
farm homes in Canada as a whole 
or in the prairie provinces in the 
proportion of homes possessing a 
telephone even though half of the 



farms were still without this service. 
It also appears that Saskatchewan 
farm families were about 5 per cent 
above the national avvrage in pos- 
session of a passenger automobile. 
In furnaces and radios, the Sask- 
atchewan record was about the same 
as national and prairie percentages. 
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Table 6. Proportion of Occupied Farm Dwellings with 
Specified Living Conveniences, Canada, All Prairie Provinces, 

AND Saskatchewan, 19S1 



Convenience < 



Prairie Saskat- 
Canada Provinces chewan 







Per cent 




r.leciriciiN 


5o 


in 


^1 


Piped-in \\aier supply 


33 


9 i 


6 


Furnace 


23 


24 


23 


Passenger auuimobile 


52 


56 


57 


Radio 


89 


91 : 


92 


Telephone 


44 


40 1 


50 


Electric or gas range 


13 


7 : 


5 


Mechanical refrigerator 


22 


13 


7 


Power washing machine 


66 


62 


60 


Flush toilet 


20 


5 


2 


Total Number of Dwellings 


629.785 


236.010 


99,970 



Soritt'K: ('ffMiM of Cnitntln^ Dumlniun Iturcau of Statistics. 
• Sft Ap|H'n<ii\ 11 fi>r avfiiiitionn ot thcae convenitncw. 



Any comparisons between Sask- 
atchewan and other provinces do 
not necessarily imply, of course, 
that farms in the other provinces 
have reached an acceptable stand- 
ard. It is of interest to note the 
highest province in percentage of 
occupied farms possessing the con- 
veniences shown in Tabic 6: 



Ilcctric'y 
Pipcd-in water 

Nupply 
Furnace 
Passenger 

automobile 
Radio 
Telephone 
I lectric or gas 

range 
Mechanical 

refrigerator 
Power washing 

machine 
Flush toilet 



Ontario 


76CJ 


Quebec 
Manitoba 


63% 
31% 


Ontario 

Saskatchewan 

Ontario 


72% 
92% 
68% 


Ontario 


35% 


Ontario 


43% 


Ontario 
Qucbev 


74% 
40% 



Saskatchewan was the lowest of the 
provinces (not considering New- 
foundland) for four of the items — 
electricity, piped-in water supply, 
mechanical refrigerators, and flush 
toilets. 

Perhaps Saskatchewan's most 
noticeable deficiency in comparison 
to fafm homes elsewhere, even in 
the other prairie provinces, was in 
connection with electricity and the 
distribution of conveniences made 
possible by electricity, such as 
refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, and 
so forth. Only 21 per cent of Sask- 
atchewan's farms were electrified in 
1951 compared with 56 per cent 
nationally. But rapid development 
of rural electrification since that 
time has changed the situation 
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significuntly. By the end of 1956, 
well over one-third of Saskatchewan 
farms will be electrified, and it is 
the intention of the Saskatchewan 
Power Corporation to continue its 
program at the rate of 6,000 to 
7,000 new connections yearly. As 
farms are electrified the whole 
status of amenities changes. Water 
systems, lighting and heating appli* 
ances, washing appliances and re* 
frigcration equipment are possible 
— the rate of acquisition depending 
upon the income situation. In the 
matter of piped-in water supply and 
the conveniences, such as flush 
toilets, that it makes possible, Sask- 
atchewan and the prairie provinces 
in general were strikingly behind 
Canadian percentages in 1951. The 
lack of an accessible water supply 
in many areas of the province makes 
pipcd-ih water expensive and often 
dependent on rainfall. The farm 
homes of the prairies also appeared 
to he lagging, but to a lesser degree, 
in power washers and electric and 
gas ranges.*' 

Changes from 1941 to 1951 were 
significant, lable 7 shows the abso- 
lute or actual gain in the percentage 
of farms that possessed each living 
convenience. Thus, radios gained 
most among Saskatchewan farms, 
hilt in the prairie provinces as a 
uhole and in all Canada, electricity 
was the item that spread most 

Of more interest is the relative 
gain, which as computed ht^e is 
the actual gain measured as a pcr- 
ccntago of the occupied dwellings 
that did not have the convenience 
in 1941. Relative gain is shown in 
tliis way because progress slows 
down the closer the 100 per cent 
mark is approached. If 95 per cent 



of the farm dwellings have not been 
equipped with a bathtub or shower, 
it should be easier to improve Sask- 
atchewan's showing on this particu- 
lar convenience than if 60 per cent 
of the dwellings already had the 
item (as in the case of power 
washing machines) and the aim 
were to introduce washing machines 
in the last 40 per cent. Hence, a 
smaller actual gain in homes with 
the moic common item may repre- 
sent a greater achievement than a 
larger actual gain in homes with 
the scarce item, in the sense that 
the more common item has been 
relatively more successful in spread- 
ing to the non-owners. Relative 
gain as computed here reflects that 
fact. An example for Saskatchewan 
in 195 1 was the gain in homes with 
automobiles over the ten-year 
period as compared to homes with 
electricity. As shown by Table 7, 
the actual gain in homes with auto- 
mobiles was smaller than for elec- 
tricity, but the relative gain was 
larger. 

Table 7 shows that radios rank 
first everywhere in relative gain. In 
Saskatchewan, telephones rank sec- 
ond in relative gain, automobiles 
third, and electricity fourth. Any- 
thing in the line of modern plumb- 
ing is low in both actual and rela- 
tive ^..in in Saskatchewan as com- 
pared to Canada as a whole. The 
proportion of farm homes with 
furnaces also showed more relative 
gain in Canada as a whole from 
1941 to 1951 than in Saskatchewan 
or the prairie provinces generally. 
The percentage of farm homes with 
electric or gas ranges showed low 
gains everywhere. 



It shcm' ! noted that none of these percentages refers to numbers of articles but 
niimbL-r 4»f homes possessing at least one of an article. One household might posisess 
two or more automobiles, radios, and so forth. 
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Table 7. Increase in Proportion of Occupihi) Farm Dwr.LLiNcs 
wriH Sfecimed Living CoNvrsii Nt es. Canada, all Prairie Provinces, 
AND Sakkaiviiewan, 1 941-1951* 



Actual Increase 



Relative Incrcasct 



Convenience 


Canada 


Prairie 
Provinces 


Saskat* 
che\^an 


■ j 

Canada ' 


Prairie 
Provinces 


Saskat* 
chcwan 








Per cent 






lileclriwiiv 


36 


24 


16 


1 

45 


26 




PipeUMn ualer supply 


21 


7 


s 


24 


7 


5 


Furnace 


10 


II 


II 


26 


13 


13 


PasMrnger autoiuobile 


i 8 


9 


II 


14 


17 


20 


Radio 


1 28 


20 


20 


72 


69 


71 


Telephone 


15 


14 


17 


21 


19 


25 


l lecirie or gas range 


6 


5 


3 


6 


5 




Mechanical refrigerator 


18 


12 


7 


19 


12 


7 


Flush toilet 


12 


3 


2 


13 


3 


2 



Stit'tUT: C* iiHuti of Canada, Dominiim liun*au uf Statistics. 

• "l-'urm awfllinicj*'' in 1051 incliidi'd a fiw <l\vellini;4 that wen? rlaaAificU "non-farm" in 
r.M1 - • niimtly homo uf finhcrmpn, trappers, etc. 

♦ The rt'lutive inorco^se itt the actual IncreoHc* mc^asiired il\ a pcreentairo of the occupio*! 
flwollintcH that did have the specified conveniencti in 1941, e.jr., ihore was for Canada, from 
l!»4l to IMl, an artual Kuln «if 3rt per cent in farm dwellinffi with electricity, liock in rJ4l, 
>*t» per cent uf the farmi were without electricity; hence, the relative Increase was 36/80 or 
4*1 \\vr cent. 



In summary, rural homes in Sask- 
atchewan ranked poorly by com- 
parison with rural homes in Canada 
as a whole and in various provinces. 
Although Saskatchewan did not 
have the highest percentage of rural 
homes that were crowded and in 



need of major repair, it had the 
highest percentage of occupied 
farms without electricity, pipcd-in 
water supply, and mechanical re- 
frigerators. These deficiencies are 
being affected profoundly by recent 
advances in rural electrification. 



Variation in Farm Homes Within the Province 



Substantial differences in material 
levels of living exist among dif- 
ferent rural areas within Saskatche- 
wan. This fact is evident when per- 
centage comparisons are made 
among the 18 census divisions in 
tho province. Boundaries of census 
divisions ( f 'igiire 1 ) are rather arbi- 
trarily determined as a matter of 



administrative convenience for Cen- 
sus record keeping and reporting. 
Since they are not natural socio- 
economic areas, considerable vari- 
ation within the divisions may be 
masked. Their use is of value, how- 
ever, in breaking down, to some 
extent at least, the data reported 
on a province-wide basis. 
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A simple index of material pos- 
sessions has been worked out in 
order to reflect variation in farm 
levels of living within the province. 
This index was constructed by 
using three groups of data — the 
percentages of farm dwellings pos- 
sessing electricity* piped*in water, 
and automobiles. For purposes of 
index computation, all three items 
were considered of equal import- 
ance. Why choose these items rather 
than others? One authority in di:; 
cussing the matter suggests that the 
items chosen should meet three re- 
quirements: (1) the item should 
itself indicate possession or con- 
sumption of giHuls or services, and 
its status value as well as use value 
should be taken into consideration, 
(2 1 the item should represent a 
larger class of associated items 
indicating consumption of goods 
and services, and (3) the item 
should indicate possession or con- 
sumption of goods and services that 
are sought by most people.' 

In Saskatchewan electricity, auto- 
mobiles, and piped-in water'arc the 
facilities that best meet all these 
requirements — better than central 
heating, telephones, or radios, for 
example. Why not all six items and 
more? It has been demonstrated that 
an index like this one derived from 
a few items has a very high cor- 
relation with an index derived from 
a considerably larger number of 
items because' of the high inter- 
correlation among the items. ^ 

Plotting the index scores on the 
map of the census divisions (Figure 
I ) shows the general picture" for 
the province. The south and central 
divisions in general are high. The 
northern divisions arc low. Near- 
ness to a large urban center seems 
to be a factor, also, in producing a 
relatively high smrc. 

The fact that the three items in 
the index were given equal weight 



also should be kept in mind. Divi- 
sion No. 8« for example, has an 
index score seven points higher than 
that of Division No. 6. Inspection 
of the data utilized in constructing 
the index reveals that actually No. 
6 is higher in electricity and auto- 
mobiles and that No. 8 gets its 
higher index score because 12.7 
per cent of its farm houses have 
piped-in water compared to 10.1 
per cent in Division No. 6. Since 
the average for all divisions is only 
6 per cent, a small edge in piped-in 
water would affect the total index 
much more than an edge of the 
same size in an item like automo- 
biles where the average for all 
divisions is 56.8 per cent.^ 

The Saskatchewan index of 
material possessions is neither a 
precise nor an absolute measure. It 
only indicates how a particular cen- 
sus division stands in relation to 
all the divisions. The provincial 
average is equivalent to an index 
score of 100. Thus, the index for 
any particular division will show 
how many per cent it is above cr 
below the average for the province. 
Table I in Appendix I shows the 
percentages utilized in computing 
the index. 

An index of mechanization for 
census divisions provides a valuable 
comparison with the index of 
material possessions. Table 2 in 
Appendix I shows the mechaniza- 
tion scores for census divisions, to- 
gether with the data on value of 
farm machinery which were used in 
computing this index. Again a score 
of 100 is equivalent to the provin- 
cial average, with the division scores 
indicating how each division stands 
in relation to the provincial average. 

Except for the southwest comer 
of the province, all divisions below 
the provincial average in extent of 
mechanization are located in east- 
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Figure 1. Index of Material Possessions for Occupied Farm 
Dwellings, by Census Division, Saskaicuewan, 1951 




Soi'tu K: C*n4un *»f dinnda, ttpecial tab' by Dominiun Bureau of SUtiaUca. (Sec Appendix 

1 Ctir iiupiHirliuic Uata.» 



ern and northern Saskatchewan. In sions is shown graphically. Clearly, 
Figure 2 the association between there is a positive relationship 
mechanization and material posses- between farm mechanization and 

' Margaret Jarman Hagood, rarm-Opi'ratnr Famh Linri-nf'fjvmff Indtwcs for 
C omtirs of the Vnitcd States, 1930, 1940, 19 15, and 1950, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D.C., May, 1952, p. 75. 

8 Ibid., p. 76. 

^To adjust for such factors would reauire constructing a weighted index of material 
possestsions. utilizing correlation coefficients and factor analysis, but the present 
index is satisfactory for the purpose of making broad comparisons. 
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material possessions.'" It will be 
noted from Figure 2, however* that 
for all the census divisions in the 
two southern tiers, relative standing 
on material pbssessions is higher 
than for mechanization. But the 
reverse is true for all the other 
divisions north of them, except for 
No. 1 1 and No. 12. While no cause- 
effect relationship is necessarily 
proved and while one must stress 



THE HOME AND FAMILY 

that these are group rather than 
individual data, it would appear 
that, on the average, the compara- 
tively extensive mechanization in 
the northern divisions has not yet 
been accompanied by so extensive 
material possessions as in the 
southern divisions, perhaps because 
of the recency of mechanization in 
the north.** 



I'lGLKi: 2. 1ni)i:\i:s oi- Mixiianization and Mati:rial Possiissions, 
BY Chnsls Division, Saskatchewan, 1951 




S4»i ki'K: fVrtatitf o/ Cdndiiu. Di»minion Uur<ra>- StatiftticM. (S«e Appendix 1 for Bupportln^ 
data.) 



>"Thc coefficient of correlation for these two sets of measures is +.777. In other 
words, the greater the relative mechanization, the higher the relative level of 
material possessions tends to tnr. 

Two other factor^ may be cited. First, in the north there are earlier, harder 
winters and later springs. The farmer has less time for home improvement work. 
Second, specialized services for home improvement arc not as available in the 
north as in ihe south. 
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Clearly, the index of material 
possessions is indicative only of the 
average of living throughout an area 
and says nothing about the range 
of variations within an area. Farm 
homes with the most modem facili- 
ties may be located adjacent to 
farms that have neither electricity, 
piped-in water, nor the conveni** 
ences made possible by them. 

Table 8 gives information for 
the various census divisions, for 
specific items. The percentages for 
electricity and piped-in water are 
given to permit comparisons with 
percentages of conveniences that 
potentially could go with these 
facilities. In every census division 
there is a lag between the two. 

Mechanical refrigerators and 
flush toilets are not particularly 
comnton in Saskatchewan farm- 
houses. In Division No. 18 these 
items were so rare that the Census 
omitted making estimates of them. 
The influence of cities is noticeable, 
since their respective census divi- 
sions usually show the highest pro- 
portions of farm hemes with speci- 
fied living facilities. 

The other items shown in Table 
8 are more common throughout the 
province. Some of the differences 
among census divisions are fairly 
small. Again one notes the apparent 
influence of cities within the census 
division for the possession of tele- 
phones, for instance. The propor- 
tion of homes with radios, however, 
turns out to be something of a 



special case. The radio is one item 
that is almost universal, even in 
the northern areas. 

From Table 8 it will be noted that 
the four census divisions in which 
fewer than SO per cent of farms 
have passenger automobiles are in 
the north. The use of the truck by 
many families for passenger trans- 
portation, however, should not be 
overlooked. Figure 3 gives the per- 
centages of farms with automobiles 
;md trucks by census divisions. In 
six of the census divisions there 
were more occupied farms with 
motor trucks than with automobiles. 
These divisions (Numbers 3, 4, 7, 
8, 12, and 18) are in the southwest, 
west central, and north. 

Furnaces are not shown in these 
tables because estimates were not 
available for eight of the divisions. 
In Division No. 6, however, 37 per 
cent of the farm homes and in 
Division No. 1, 36 per cent of the 
farm homes were equipped with 
furnaces. These divisions probably 
were among the best in the posses- 
sion of furnaces. 

In summary, substantial differ- 
ences in material levels of living 
exist among different rural areas 
within Saskatchewan. These varia- 
tions were found to correspond 
with the extent of mechanization 
of agriculture in the area. Thus, 
the highly mechanized areas have 
a greater percentage of rural homes 
with electricity, piped-in water sup- 
ply, and automobiles. 



Rural and Urban Contrasts 

Another way of evaluating the population. This group includes not 

material level of living on Saskat- ^"'y *he urban but also the rural 

^ r ^ • • b non-farm population — residents of 

chcwan farms IS to make compari- ^m^^g^, and towns under 1,000 

sons with the non-farm part of the population.'- The Commission is 

Before 1951, ihc Census defined "rural non-fdrm" somewhat diffeienlly. In 
previous Censuses, this category included residents of small unincorporated places, 
suhurbun residents living outside the limits of larger Cities, and non*farmer rural 
residents, such as fishermen and trappers. 
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FiGURi^ 3. Proportion uf Occupild Farms with Automobili-s and 
Motor Trucks, by Cf.nsis Division, Saskatchewan, 1951 




<i»ta. I 



CVntfua o/ Cantida% Duminlun Iiur<*Bu u( Statistics. (Sec Appendix I for aupportingr 



concerned with conditions of living 
of this rural non-farm group, also. 

At a community hearing held by 
the Commission, one individual 
inquired why the Commissioners 
were concerned about farm homes, 
since they were in better shape than 
many of ihe residences in the vil- 
lages. The data presented in Tables 
9 and 10 give some support to this 
statement. Rural non-farm families 
were not appreciably better off thaii 
farm families in items like flush 
toilets; non-farm families were less 
well off when it came to telephones 
and radios. Only in home electrifi- 
cation and in the lack of need for 



major repair to the home does the 
non*farm group have a considerable 
advantage. Twenty-seven per cent 
of farm homes in 1951 were in 
need of major repair, but only 19 
per cent of rural non-farm homes 
were in need of major repair.'^ 

Perhaps the most serious rural 
non-farm problem has to do with 
water and sewage facilities. In all 
Saskatchewan in 1953 there were 
only 44 waterworks systems and 33 
sewage systems; many fairly size- 
able towns lacked them. In seven 
towns with a population of more 
than 1 .000 no facilities of any kind 
existed. Of 52 towns with a popula- 



^ '^C^-nsxis 0} Canada, 1951. 
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Table 9. Comparison of Percentages of Farm, Rural Non-Farm, 
AND Urban Dwellings with Specified Living Conveniences, 

Saskatchewan, 1951 



Convenience I 


Farm 


Rural 1 
Non-Farm 


Urbun 


Total 
Province 


— — • — — - - — — — ■ 

i 

1 




Per cent 


• 


Eleciricily 


21 






56 


PipeJ*in water supply i 

1 


6 


10 


69 i 


27 


Furnace 


23 


28 , 


71 


39 


1 

P^lsscn^cr automobile 1 


57 


44 


44 .. 


50 


yailio 


92 


88 

i 


96 


92 


Telephone 1 


50 


28 1 


i 

6.1 1 


49 


Electric or gas range 


5 


10 


44 


19 


Mechanical refrigerator 


7 


19 


45 


22 


Power washing machine 


60 


62 


79 


67 


Flush toilet 


2 


3 


68 ; 


23 


Total number of ilwcliiiigs^ 


99.970 


51.780 1 


69.705 


221.455 



ijuritci:: ^t^ud of Canada^ Uuminion liuri-au ut Statitttics. 



tion of between 500 and 1,000« 
only seven hud a waterworks system 
and only two a sewage system. Of 
centers under 500 population, 98 
per cent were without any such 
services.** 

By comparison with all urban 
homes, rural homes are more 
crowded. Twenty-five per cent of 
rural homes were dencribed as 
crosvdcd in the 1951 census but 
only 17 per cent of urban homes.*' 
In comparison to urban homes* of 
the conveniences listed in T^blc 9, 
farm homes led only in the posses- 
sion of passengc. automobiles. A 
substantial number of farms, how- 
ever, had radios (92 per cent). 



power washing machines (60 per 
cent), and telephones (50 percent). 
Although 21 per cent of farms had 
electricity in 1951, only 7 per cent 
had a mechanical refrigerator and 
only 5 per cent an electric range, 
indicating a lag in the use of elec* 
tricity in the home. 

By showing the reverse picture, 
proportions of homes lacking speci- 
fied conveniences. Table 10 under- 
lines additional points. There are 
very few homes that do not boast 
at least one of the following five 
items: a power washing machine, 
an electric vacuum cleaner, a tele- 
phone, a radio, or an automobile. 
There arc more rural non-farm 



ERIC 



iM/npublisheJ data of the Saskatchewan Department of Public Fi*..ith, 1953. 
I ' Figure^ on crouJing are not broken down in the 1951 census ^ ir rural non-farm 
homes. 
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Table 10. Comparison of Percentages of Farm, Rural Non-Farm, 
AND Urban Dwellings Lacking Specified Conveniences, 
Saskaiciiewan, 1951 



i 

Convenience Lacking ' 


Farm 


Rural 1 
Non-Farm | 


Urban 


Total 
Province 


i 




Per cent 




Power v%ashing machine, electric %acuum : 
cleaner, telephone, radio, or uutomobile 


4 


1 

9 , 


2 


5 


Flush or chemical toilet 


90 


85 : 


28 


69 


Refrigerator or icebox ! 


83 


1 77 ' 


38 


68 


Total number of duellings | 


99,970 


i 51,780 ' 


69.705 


221,455 



SoLucK: CViiAutf of Canada, Dominion Burvau of SlaUstics. 



homes than farm homes that do not 
have at least one of these items. 

For such conveniences as refri- 
geration and sewage disposal, even 
if one considers improved although 
not the most modern facilities, the 
picture does not change appreci- 
ably. Chemical toilets do not require 
piped-in water; iceboxes do not re- 
quire power. Yet, even counting 
chemical as well as flush toilets, 
about 90 per cent of farm and 85 
per cent of rural non-farm homes 
are without either. (The develop- 
ment of new techniques for sewage 
disposal, such as the recent intro- 
duction of the above ground filter 
for dwellings, is expected to have 
some effect on the sanitation prob- 
lem^'). Even considering iceboxes 
as well as mechanical refrigerators, 
83 per cent of farm homes and 77 
per cent of rural non-farm homes 



are without either convenience. But 
for urban homes, counting iceboxes 
increases by 17 per cent the pro* 
portion of homes that have some 
kind of refrigeration. 

Table 1 1 reflects further the effect 
of urbanization ar J the lower cost 
of extending services in concen- 
trated urban areas as compared to 
scattered farm dwellings. For six 
items, grouping urban places into 
three size categories, the larger the 
urban place, the larger the propor- 
tion of dwellings that has these con- 
veniences. The low percentage of 
rural non-farm homes in villages 
and small towns with facilities 
dependent on waterworks and sew- 
age systems raises a question as to 
the ability of local government in 
small centers of population to pro- 
vide these services. 



See .Vi*:* ./'/*- !>ist \f't! I^uml llimcs in Siisktitilu zcan, Department of Public 
Health, Division of Sanitation, Sanitation Bulletin No. 1, 1953. 
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Table 11. Comparison of Percentages of Dwellings with 
Specified Living Conveniences Classified by Size op Urban Place, 

Saskatchewan, 1951 



Convenience 


Urban 
Places 
Under 
10.000 I 


Urban 
Places 
10.000- i 
29.9W , 


Urban 
Places 
Over 
30.000 


Totfll 
Urban 






Per cent 




Electricity 


97 , 


99 


99 


98 


Pipeil-in water supply 


52 : 


70 

1 


81 


69 


Furnace 


36 


76 


79 


71 


Automobile 


45 


43 \ 


44 


44 


Radio 


93 


96 


96 


96 


Telephone 


46 


62 


76 


63 


ricctric or gas range 


.11 


41 


54 


44 


Mechanical refrigerator 


42 


41 


49 


45 


Washing machine 


80 


75 


81 


79 


Flush toilet 


43 


74 


83 


68 


Total Number of Dwellings 


23.890 


11,675 


34.140 


69.705 



S4>i iirK: Ct H»ua of C'amicia, Duminiun Uuri-au ol Statistics. 



Changes From 1941 to 1951 



In the decade from 1941 to 1951, 
rural housing was improved. In this 
period, the number of homes re- 
quiring major repair declined by 20 
per cent.'- In 1944, the Farm Im- 
provement Loans Act was passed, 
under which loans are made for the 
installation, repair, or improvement 
of heating and plumbing systems, 
for painting any farm building or 
decorating the interior of a farm 



home, or for the addition of rooms 
or storeys to farm buildings.^^ 
Under the National Housing Act, 
loans may be had for structural 
alterations to the exterior or interior 
of a farm home, for hentini;, power, 
and sewage disposal systems, for 
painting, paperhanging, and decor- 
ating.''' But the farm home must be 
occupied as a dwelling the year 
round. 



ERLC 



^* Cnisus of Cumnlii, 1941 and 1951. 

Regulations to the Farm Improvement Loans Act. CanaJa Cacfttc, Vol. 88. Part 
2, Nos. 23-24. 1954, p. 2208. 

^'-^ Regulations to the National Housing Act, CamuLt Cazcttc, Vol. 88. Part 2. Nos. 
23-24. 1954. p. 1933. 
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Saskatchewan farmers, howeveiL| 
have confined their loans under the 
Farm Improvement Loans Act 
mainly to farm improvements and, 
within that category, to loans for 
the purchase of implements.-'' The 
funds available for loans under these 
statutes have probably not been 
greatly used for repair and re- 
modelling of farm homes because 
of the priority given to production 
needs as against the needs of the 
farm home. 

Table 12 shows, in a rough way, 
how rural and urban status affected 
the matter of relative gains in house- 
hold conveniences in the province 
from 1941 to 1951. The logic of 
Using the measure of relative gain 



^was explained above. It is a way 
%f showing how successful a par- 
ticular item has been in spreading 
among the non-owners of the con- 
venience. While Saskatchewan farm 
homes showed only a 17 per cent 
relative gain in the percentage with 
electricity, the relative gains for 
urban and rural non-farm homes 
were 90 and 59 per cent, respec- 
tively. 

Caution must be used in inter- 
preting Table 1 2 because of changes 
m Census definitions from 1941 to 
1951. The main change of interest 
here was in the distribution of the 
non-farm part of the population. 
Small incorporated places which 
were formerly counted as part of 



Table 12. Incrlasc is Percentage of Occupied Dwellings with 
Specified Living CowenienceSp for Farm, Rural Non-Farm, 
AND Urban Groups, Saskatchewan, 1941-195 1 



Actual Increase 



Relative Increase* 



Rural 
Non- 



i\ural 
Non- 



Convenience 


Farm 


Farm 


Urban 


i Total 


Farm 


Farm : 


Urbaa 


! Tola 










Per cent 








E*eciriciiy 


16 


54 ' 


18 


1 

i 25 


17 




90 


1 

' 36 

1 


Piped*in water supply 


5 


8 i 


26 


! 11 


5 


8 : 

1 


46 


i 1^ 


Furnace 


11 


20 


16 


i 12 

1 


13 


22 


36 


i «6 


Passenger automobile 


11 


II 


7 


8 


20 


16 


10 


14 

i 


Radio 


20 


28 


II 


) 16 


71 


70 i 


73 




Telephone 


17 


10 


29 


17 


25 


12 


44 


• 25 


Electric or gas range 


3 


8 


26 


' 12 


3 




32 


1" 


Mechanical refrigerator 


7 


18 


27 


16 


7 


18 

i 


33 


; 17 


Flush toilet 




2 ,' 


28 


; 8 


2 


2 


47 


i 9 



SorurK: (*»n/iUA of Canndat Duminion Iturt'uu uf Statistics* 

* Th(* r«*iattv(* in<*r<*a.Hc ih th<* actual tnrroaso nK^ured aa a p<?rcentair«s ol the occupied dwettiiiKt 
that <li«i hav« the specif ivi convvnicncc in 1041. 
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the urban population appeared as 
'"rural non-farm" in 1951 if they 
were under 1,000 in size. By con- 
siderini; together the rural non-farm 
and urban groups in lable 12, 
liowever, it is still possible to make 
rough eomparisons with the farm 
group. Thus, in the example of 
eleetrieity, cited above, it is clear 
that the non-farm homes (whether 
rural non-farm or urban) scored 
impressive relative gains in electri- 
fication, as compare ! to the farm 
homes, from 1941 to 1951. 

Homes with furnaces and refri- 
gerators were tile next to show fairly 
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high relative gains in the urban and 
rural non-farm areas, compared to 
the farms. Noticeable for the urban 
residences were the impressive rela- 
tive gains (which represent in part 
a change in the definition of 
"urban'') for proportions of homes 
with piped-in water supply and a 
convenience made possible by a 
water supply — flush toilets. The 
only urban item to show a rather 
low relative gain froni 1941 to 1951 
was the automobile. The farms 
show their best relative gains for 
radios, telephones, and automobiles. 



The Effect of Moving to Town 



Comparisons of the levels of 
living of farm and non-farm families 
are of interest, hut what happens 
to the level of living of a family 
V hen it moves away from the farm? 
To answer this question, the Com- 
mission conducted a field study 
during the summer of 1953. A 
small but unbiased sample of village 
and town farmers was interviewed 
in onler to determine what effect 
their change of residence had upon 
their material level of living.-^ 

Forty-one families were visited 
in Lake Lcnore, Miklcn, Kincaid, 
anil CJrayson, and 3S families in 
Tisd;:!;*, ' Kamsack, Leader, and 
Maple Creek. The conmumities and 
homes were selci'ted by random 
sampling methods and represent a 
cross-section of farmers residing in 
both small and fairly si/able places. 
I or the sake of convenience, the 
first group is designated "villaues'' 
(populations ranged from 255 to 
361 in 1951 ) and the second group 
"towns" (populations raneed from 
S35 to 2,327 in 1951). 



A census of household con- 
veniences was made with the co- 
operation of these families in oider 
to compare their present housing 
situation with that which they had 
before they left the farm. Gcncially, 
interviews' were not taken if it had 
been more than eight or nine years 
since the family had moved from 
the farm. All families were still 
actively involved in farming. 

Results of the survey are pre- 
sented in Table 13. It appears that 
while living on the farm this sample 
represented a higher than average 
group in the extent of It^ possession 
of mo'if home amenities, as is indi- 
cated bv comparing Table 13 with 
the 1951 farm data presented earlier 
in Tabl** ^> I:\tcpi for three items, 
the proportions of families possess- 
ing various conveniences after their 
move to tow n or village show sharp 
increases — for example, from 5 to 
71 and 5 to 82 per cent in posses- 
sion of refrigerators, 15 to 49 per 
cent and 8 to 55 per cent in piped- 
in water supply, and 0 to 37 per 



-> l-iirihcr cxplan;iiion of samnlinf' melhods and procedure is given in the Com- 
mission's report on Movcrr.cnl of Farm People. 
1 he Grayson sample included several interviews from Abernclhy. 
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Table 13. Percentage of Town and Village Farmers with 
Specified Living Conveniences Before and After Moving 
FROM Farm, Saskatchewan, 1953 



Before Moving 
From Farm 



In 19S3 



Convenience 


Village 
Farmer 


Town 
Farmer 


Village 
Farmer 


Town 
Farmer 






Per cent 




Electricity 


32 


32 


98 


100 


Pipcd-in water supply 


15 


8 


49 


55 


V^iim'ii*i* 


37 


24 


68 


60 


Automobile or truck 


95 




93 


95 


Radio 


100 


100 


100 


97 


Telephone 


85 


60 


78 


58 


Llectric or ga!i range 


: 




37 


; 39 


Mechunicul refrigerator 




5 


71 


82 


Power washing machine 


76 


58 


too 


95 


I'lush toilet 


7 




24 


39 


Number of Farmers in Sample 


41 


38 




38 



H<*(Kik: t''i(l«l Survey. Uoynl Cummiitiitiin on Agriculture and Rural I*ift.v 



cent and 3 to 39 per cent in electric 
or gas ranges. The exceptions are 
automobiles, radios, and telephones, 
for which there are slight declines. 
In the case ot tiie percentage of 
village farmers with radios, no 
change at all occurred, since the 
figure remained at lUU per cent. 
This result could be taken as evi- 
dence that automobiles, radios, and 
telephones are relatively more im- 
portant for the farmei s material 
level of living than some of the 
items urban residents might rate 
highest. 

As far as these data show, the 
amount of improvement did not 
seem to be too significantly related 



to the size of the town, except for 
one or two items. Water and the 
services which depend on water 
appear to be the only significant 
gain in moving to a town as opposed 
to moving to a village. Moving 
cither to a small place of 3U0 or 
400 people or to a larger one of 
more than 1,000 resulted in im- 
pressive changes for the families 
involved. No doubt these families 
would have improved their material 
level of living on the farm also, had 
they stayed there the past few years, 
but one can be certain it would 
not have been to the extent reported 
above. Although the survey did not 
gather data on motivations, it may 
be assumed that people moved into 
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towns to obtain the services they 
desired. At least, those people who 
moved into towns took advantage 
of services available in urban 
centers. 

Table 14 brings out the changes 
a little more explicitlv. Relatively 
speaking, the two largest increases 
are in percentages of homes with 
electricity and "power washing 
machines. As an accompaniment of 
moving to town or village, almost 
ail the previous non-owners suc- 
ceeded in acquiring these items. 
Large relative gains (69 to 81 per 
cent) in both village and town arc 



also recorded for percentages of 
homes with mechanical refrigera- 
tors. 

In suinniar), urban homes in all 
types of urban centers surpassed 
farm homes in every respect that 
can be used to measure amenities 
of living. When homes in villages 
and small towns as a group were 
compared with farm homes, how- 
ever, it was found that homes in 
small urban centers were less well 
off with respect to telephones and 
radios and had an advantage over 
farm homes only in electrification 
and in the lack of need for major 
repair. The most serious problem 



Taiui: 14. IscutAsi: in Spfxifiid Living Convi:nii:nci:s or Town 
AND ViLi.AGi: Larmi:rs Aftiir Moving from Farm, 
Saskatciilwan, 1953 



Convenience 



Aetuul Increase 



RcUiti\c Inereusc* 



Village Town Village ■ Town 
Farmers Farmers Farmers Farmers 
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Pc 


r cent 




i Icctricily 


66 


6K 


97 


100 


Pipcd-in water !>upply 




47 


40 


51 


Furnace 


32 


37 


50 


48 


Automobile or truck 




3 


• 5 


33 


Radio 


0 


-3 


0 


3 


Telephone 


7 




• 8 


3 


Fleetric or gas range 


37 


37 


37 


38 


Mechanieal refrigerator 


66 


76 


69 


81 


Pov^er washing maehinc 


24 


37 


100 


8K 


Flush toilet 


17 


V 


IX 


38 


Number of Farmers in Sample 


41 


3» 


41 


38 


Sot'tct'K: Kit-Ill Siir\M'y, Ktiyal (*i>mmK^siun on 


AKriouUurr and 


Itural 


I. iff, I'J.'iS. 





* Thi* r*'hitivr increase ist r<im|>ut«t) ha a percfntaco of the* i>n)tiorti(tn wht» dM ftof hav<* the 
it«-ni nn tKt' farm. <A rctativt- (|t<cri-iiii« U computed om a pvrct^ntatfe ot Xha proportion who 
did havr * ittm on the farm.) 
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in small urban centres is the pro- 
vision of water and sewage facili- 
ties. In the decade from 1941 to 
1951, most conveniences spread 
faster to urban and rural non*farm 
homes than to farm homes. Farm 



homes showed their best gain in 
this period in radios, telephones, 
and automobiles. Movement to vil- 
lage or town has substantially in- 
creased the material level of living 
of specific farm families. 



Amenities of Family Living In the Future 



The amenities that will character- 
ize rur:!l homes in the future will 
depend on economic conditions and 
the direction of social change in 
general. Farm income in the future 
will be fundamental to improve- 
ments in living levels. Further move- 
ment of active farmers to urban 
centers wiH improve their levels of 
living. The electrification of increas* 
ing numbers of farms will have a 
strong impact on rural living. And 
scientific and technological changes 
may have far-reaching effects on the 
level of living of farm families. 
Atomic energy may have great sig- 
nificance for the home of the future, 
although the exact direction of such 
change is difficult to predict. 
1/abour-saving inventions, such as 
an electronic device which reduces 
cooking time to a matter of seconds, 
might revolutionize housekeeping. 

The future course of amenities 
in rural liomes will depend to some 
extent on the values and attitudes 
towards family life. These basic 
\'alues vary among rural families, 
and it is o.rficult to predict to 
what extent they may change or 
over how li)ng a period. Virtually 
all farm families, however, are 
interested in higher physical stand- 
ards for the home. 

Physical possessions may be 
classified as ( I ) necessities, which 
are regarded as indispensable by 
low and high inconw families alike; 
(2) luxuries, used by families with 
higher inctmies but desired by most 
other families; and (3) rarities, pos- 



sessed by relatively few families. 
Such a classification is, of course, 
not absolute. Amenities that were 
once rated as luxuries become 
necessities as farm incomes in- 
crease, electrification spreads to 
more areas, and home heating and 
water systems are improved. The 
average Saskatchewan rural family 
of the mid-1950*s has a material 
level of living probably 20 to 30 
per cent higher than in 1941 (cf« 
Table 12). There is no reason why 
the growth in the use of items once 
considered luxuries should not con- 
tinue. In addition, there may well 
be a spread of a wide range of new 
items that promote better living. 
These include television, water 
softeners, electric dishwashers, gar- 
bage disposal units, clothes driers, 
clothing made from new synthetic 
fabrics, home air conditioning, new 
methods of heating, and electronic 
devices to freeze, thaw, or cook 
foods in seconds. 

The trend towards better 
material living, including com- 
munity .services such as schools and 
medical care, has been persistent. 
While tliere may be lempi^rary set- 
backs during years of poor eco- 
nomic conditions, the indication is 
that the long-time trend will con- 
tinue strongly. 

At the present time, the problem 
of rural housing is urgent. Much 
of rural housing is inadequate for 
family living. Many farm homes 
need major improvements; others 
should be entirely replaced. The 
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problem is complicated because it 
IS tied up with operation of the 
farm, and frequently the farm does 
not provide sufficient income to pay 
for a better house. As other prob- 
lems affecting farm income, credit, 
land tenure, mechanization, and 



electrification are met, farm housing 
will also be improved. Although the 
exact course of the level of living 
of the future is unknown, it is cer- 
tain that farm families in tiie future 
will, as in the past, seek to achieve 
ever higher levels of living. 



Summary 



Comparison with 
Otlier Provinces 

As of December 31, 1953, there 
was a minimum rural housing short- 
age in Saskatchev/an of more than 
16,800 dwellings, with a supple- 
mentary need to alleviate crowding 
and obsolete accommodation for an 
additional 62,485 dwellings. The 
provision of 16,800 houses would 
mean homes for about 61,500 rural 
residents, while additional homes to 
fill the supplementary need would 
affect another 217,000. In 1951, 
25 per cent of rural homes in Sask- 
atchewan were crowded (number 
of persons exceeded number of 
rooms in the dwelling), and 25 per 
cent of rural homes were in need 
of major repair. In selected pro- 
vinces, Saskatchewan followed Al- 
berta and Manitoba in the high pro- 
portion of rural homes that were 
crowded. Except for Alberta, Sask- 
atchewan had the largest proportion 
of rural homes requiring major 
repair. 

With respect home conveni- 
ences, Saskatc' ...i in 1951 ranked 
lowest of the provinces, excluding 
Newfoundland, in percentage of 
farm homes possessing electricity, 
piped*in water supply, mechanical 
refrigerators, and flush toilets. Sask- 
atchewan's most noticeable defici- 
ency in comparison to farm areas 
elsewhere in Canada was in the 
extent of electrification, but recent 
advances in rural electrification arc 
changing the situation rapidly. 



Variation in Farm Homes 
Witliin the Province 

Substantial differences in material 
levels of living exist among different 
rural areas within Saskatchewan* If 
electricity, piped*in water, and auto- 
mobiles are taken as a reflection of 
material levels of living, the south 
and central census divisions of the 
province are high while the northern 
divisions are low. The extent of 
mechanization of agriculture in 
various areas of the province is 
clearly related to the possession of 
home conveniences. 

Rural and Urban Contrasts 

Rural non-farm families in vil* 
lages and small towns are not ap- 
preciably belter off than farm 
families in items like flush toilets; 
non-farm families are less well off 
when it conies to telephones and 
radios. Only in home electrification 
and the lack of need for major 
repair to the home does the non- 
farm group have a considerable 
advantage. The most serious rural 
non-farm problem is that of water 
and sewage facilities. 

In comparison to urban homes, 
farm homes lead only in the pos- 
session of passenger automobiles, 
although a large proportion of 
farms have radios, power washing 
machines, and telephones. Urban- 
ization is a clear advantage in 
facilitating the possession of home 
conveniences. The larger the urban 
place the larger the proportion of 
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dwellings that have conveniences. 
But the low percentage of rural 
non-farm homes in villages and 
smiili towns with facilities dependent 
on waterworks and sewage systems 
raises a question as to the ability of 
UkuI government in small centers 
of population to provide these 
services. 

Most conveniences have been 
spreading faster to urban and rural 
non-farm homes than to farm 
homes. HIectricity, for example, has 
spread to more rural non-ifarm 
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homes than to farm homes. In the 
decade 1941*1951, farm homes 
showed their best gain in radios, 
telephones, and automobiles. 

The Effect of Moving to Town 

A field study made bv the Com- 
mission in 1953 showed that when 
farmers moved into a village or 
town they improved their material 
level of living substantially. Posses- 
sion of refrigerators, pipeu-in water 
supply, and electric or gas ranges 
increased after the move to village 
or town. 
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CHAPTER V 



In the preceding chapters, the 
evolution in the material level of 
living of farm families has been 
described. The increase in amenities 
of livinc resulted in large measure 
from the impact of agricultural 
change, biU many farm homes are 
still without conveniences consider- 
ed essential in urban centers. Here 
attention is turned to less tangible 
aspects of farm family living — to 
the organization of the family and 
relationships among its members. 

What kind of rural family has 
emerged out of the transformation 
from pioneer to modern farming. 
To pose such a question assumes 
that there is an interrelationship 
between the family and the enter- 
prise of agriculture itself and that 



the farm family is a vital part of 
that broader social fabric which 
currently displays the impact of 
comparatively rapid changes. The 
change is apparent enough in mat- 
ters of technology, acceptance of 
mechanical innovations, and im- 
proved farming practices. The 
change in the mobility of the farm 
family is also clear. Farm families 
today are no longer confined to 
their own neighbourhoods; the auto- 
mobile has enabled farm families to 
live in enlarged communities, travel- 
ling to urban centers for shopping 
and recreation. 

The size and characteristics of 
farm families have also changed. 
Table 15 implies that the average 
size of the rural family decreased 



Table 15. Sizes of Rural Families, Saskatchewan, 1921 and 1951 



Proportion of l*amilics 



Number of Children 


1921 


1951 




Per 


cent 


0 


?3.7 


28.4 


1 


14.9 


21.4 


2 


14.1 


20.7 


J 


ll.."» 


I.V3 


4 


X.6 


7.4 


5 


6. J 


4.0 


6 ami mcr 


II. 1 


4.8 



S«»i Hi'K; C'omtiJt o/ Vawida, Duminiiin Utinou <>\ St&tiatirS 
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from 1921 to I9SI. But in 1951 
rural Saskatchewan families were 
still larger than urban families. 
Farm families averaged 4.1 persons 
and rural non-farm families 3.6 per- 
sons, compared to the average urban 
size of 3.4 persons. Generally, the 
.'urgcr rural families were found in 
t ie lorthern and eastern parts of the 
settled area of the provmce. 

The proportion of the total popu- 
lation of the province that was mar- 
ried rose from 35 per cent in 1911 
to 45 per cent in 1951. Of the 
population 15 years of age and 
over, approximately 65 per cent 
were married in 1951. A greater 
proportion of teen-agers were mar- 
ried than in previous decades. The 
proportion of married persons was 
about the same for rural and urban 
populations. There were, however, 
more single males than single fe- 
males in the rural areas; the reverse 
was true for urban areas. 

In addition to increased numbers 
of families, people were getting 
married at younger ages than in the 
past. Whereas the average age at 
marriage in 1915 was 28.2 years 
for the husband and 23.5 for the 
wife, in 1953 the ages were 26.2 
years for the husband and 22.5 
years for the wife. 

Despite the many new house- 
holds being formed and the lower 
age at marriage, the rural popula- 
tion has been declining. In 1914 
rural births exceeded deaths by 
7,686, and in 1951 rural births 
exceeded deaths by 10,878.^ But 
more people are leaving rural areas 
today than in the past. In 1914, 
15,314 persons immigrated to rural 



areas of the province. By contrast, 
in 1951, 21,878 persons left! the 
rural areas for urban centers within 
the province or for places outside 
the province. 

Jn addition to changes in the 
material level of living of farm 
families r ^d in addition to changes 
in size and age characteristics, is 
there also a basic change in the 
non-material aspect of living which 
we may call ""family organization'* 
or "family relationships"? 

The justification for even raising 
such a question should be apparent. 
It is a matter of more than academic 
interest. For there is a tendency 
upon the part of some citizens to 
enshrine the earlier family pattern 
and to consider it a guide to the 
solution of rural problems. The 
presumption appears to be that the 
traditional habits and values help 
families to operate their farms as 
efficient units, that they promote 
fami*^ — the land — in- 

deed,' that i.iw> closely related 
to a number of goals that many 
people interested in rural society's 
welfare evaluate as good. 

What is the truth of the matter? 
The fact is that, researchwise, we 
do not know whether traditional 
family patterns accomplish these 
ends today. Actual research evi- 
dence is limited and conflicting.- 
The family farm receives attention 
and study in these times, hut sur- 
prisingly little is said about the farm 
family. Although the public is con- 
cerned about increasing the effi- 
ciency of farm operations, raising 
and stabilizing farm income through 
crop insurance, farm credit, and 



1 Informati' n from the Division of Vital Statistics, Department of Public Health. 

- See the article by Hugenc A. Wilkcning, *'Changcs in Farm Technology as Related 
to Familism, Family Decision Making, and Family Integration.** . tmt'riant Socio- 
l"^n.;tl February, 1954, pp. 29-37, and the bulletin by Robert A. Rohwer. 

Fiimily r*tit*^rs in Tcnnrr rxt^rrirna*: Udmiltrm County, loicn, /W>, Research 
Bulletin 375, Agricultural Experiment Station, Iowa State College* Ames. Iowa, 1950. 
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Other programs, comparativelv little 
attention is given to the family, 
which certainly has an effect upon, 
and is affected by, these programs. 
It is popular to say, ''Just make the 
farmer prosperous, and the family 
part of the problem will take care 
of itself/' Indeed, there may be 
some truth to the assertion. But it 
is not the whole truth. The level 
of prosperity necessarv for material 
improvements in the home in itself 
docs not guarantee any given kind 
of family organization. We need 
facts about our farm families as 
well as about our farms. 

To this end, the Commission con- 
ducted a modest research project to 
test the extent to which changes in 
family relationships could be de- 
tected. Because of the small size and 
limitations of the sample, the con- 
clusions reported below must be 
regarded as tentative. But one point 
is clear. The Saskatchewan farm 
families visited in the Commission 
field survey showed considerable 
variation in patterns of family 
organization. Hence, for practical 
programs of public and private 
agencies, it would seem wise not to 
take the family for granted — at 
least, not to assume that any one 
pattern necessarily describes the 
type of family in rural areas. Even 
though a particular type of family 
has been associated historically with 
ai!riculturc, it will be safer today to 
expect wide variation in family pat- 
terns and capacities. It is not enough 
today to speak glibly of the farm 



family. **What kind of farm family" 
would be more to the point. 

Suppose a public or private pro- 
gram is devised to help qualified 
farmers stay in the occupation of 
agriculture and suppose it wishes to 
appeal to and to utilize, at least 
whenever possible, family patterns 
in this task. There arc then some 
very real questions that should be 
raised: 

Are farm families in one area of 
the province differently patterned 
from those in other areas? 

Arc particular family character* 
istics found associated to a greater 
extent with some types of farming 
than with others? 

What is the importance of family 
characteristics as related to size of 
farm? Size of income? The stage of 
the family life cycle? Physical iso- 
lation? Ethnic background? 

If definitive answers could be 
given to questions like these, the 
results would have practical mean- 
ing for those who deal with planning 
and administering farm programs 
and for church and other communi- 
ty leaders. IJnfortunately, these 
questions cannot be answered defini- 
tively in a modest research project' 
such as this. A start can be made, 
however, in this long neglected field. 
It is possible to arrive at some tenta- 
tive conclusions that should provide 
better working concepts not only for 
the personnel who plan and work 
with farm people but also for farm 
families interested in a better under- 
standing of themselves as families. 



Family Relationships in the Past 



In order to measure changes in 
family relationships, some means of 
comparison is necessary. If data like 
those collected by the Commission 
in had been collected for a 

similar sample of farm families in 



1917, the changes in family rela- 
tionships in the 40-year period 
could have been precisely measured. 
Since this was not done, the Com- 
mission has chosen as a yardstick 
ti.c presumed relationships that ex- 
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isted within the farm family in the 
past — before agriculture was 
mechanized, educational opportuni- 
ties were increased and before auto* 
mobiles made possible great mobility 
for farm families. To be sure, family 
relationships varied among pioneer 
families as they vary among farm 
families today, but in general it may 
be assumed from scattered literary 
and historical sources that the family 
of the pioneers was "the closely 
knit, relatively permanent, largely 
self-sustaining household in which 
husband, wife and children live and 
labour.' In the pioneer family, 
family interests were paramount, 
and many activities essential for 
survival or designed for recreation 
were conducted by the family as a 
unit. As one chronicler of earlier 
days stated, 'The domestic hearth, 
the family joys and hardships must 
have foriiied the exclusive stimulus 
of existence for the first settlers; 
therein they concentrated all their 
affections and cares.''* 

For the purposes of this study, it 
has been assumed that the farm 
family in the past was characterized 
by considerable family integration 
or "wholeness*' of family activity 
and thinking. Since the occupation 
of farming is closely related to the 
way of liTe of the farmer and his 
family, it was natural that the farm 
was typically operated as a family 
.enterprise and that many activities 
were shared by the family. 

A clear-cut division of labour on 
the farm among the various mem- 
bers of the family was also in large 
measure characteristic of farm 
families in the past. Duties were 
often divided along sex and age 



lines, with a kind of natural appren- 
ticeship. Little children and older 
girls customarily worked with the 
mother inside the home, in the 
garden, and gathering eggs. The 
older boys worked with the father 
and were assigned appropriate tasks, 
such as feeding livestock, canning 
wood, water, and ashes. According 
to one sociologist, 

Certain of these tusks come to be 
known among ihe children themselves 
as •'boy's work" and "fiirl's work". 
Farm boys arc not expected to wash 
dishes and would be rather humiliated 
if compelled to do so. On the other 
hand, boys learn to drive the team, 
handle livestock, and operate the trac- 
tor und other machinery at early ages. 
It is the farm hoy*s ambition to be 
able to do **men*s work** as early as 
possible. Girls for their pari are ex- 
pected to help in the house, with the 
small stock, and with the family gar- 
den — in other words, to be of assis- 
tance to mother.'* 

It is assumed that in the traditional 
rural family of the past field and 
barn work was customarily done 
only by the men. The mother might 
help in the field or the barn at 
unusually busy times, as at harvest 
or in emergencies. Usually, how- 
ever, she did not. An exception may 
have existed in certain ethnic groups, 
where it w as customary for women 
and girls to do field work. Or the 
pattern, of course, differed in 
families with daughters but no sons. 

Family relationships in the early 
Saskatchewan family tended to be 
dominated by the father, who was 
the center of authority in the 
family. This tendency was an in- 
heritance from earlier times, going 
back as far as the ancient Greek. 
Roman, and Hebrew family systems, 
it was reflected even in the law 



Robert I. Suihcrland. Julian 1. Wmidwaril. and Milton A. Maxwell. Introdiii' )ry 
S n. 4ih cd.. J. B. I ippiiKotl C^... Chicago. 1952. p. 451. 
Mounted in Arlhur W. Calhoun. ./ vn-.// Ili\t..r\' of tlw . hi/rnVciw I-nmilv, Barnes 
and NoMc. Inc. New York. 1945. Vol. II, p. 141. 

• I ov^ry Nelson. I^ur.d V... :.•/.»;/>, American Book Co., New York. 1955. pp. 286-287. 
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under which the rights of wives and 
children were subordinate to the 
father's rights. Examples of deci- 
sions in which the husband and 
father was the most influential 
family member included deciding 
what crops to plant, when, and 
where, buying machinerv, buying 
equipment 7or the house, borrowing 
money, giving to church or charity, 
giving the children their spending 
money, and punishing the children. 
Even in this father-centered pattern, 
however, certain areas of decision 
and responsibility were left to the 
'tife. For example, she wsis most 
mtluential in deciding whether any 
redecorating was to be done in the 
house, or she saw that the children 
studied their lessons. While father- 
centered decision making did not 
necessarily mean a harsh family en- 
vironment, nevertheless parental dis- 
cipline was more likely to be strict 
than not. The prevailing belief in 
earlier days was expressed in the 
old maxim. ''Children should be 
seen and not heard.** 

The father also probably often 
determined the method of allocating 
income to the various members of 
the family, although all members of 
the family may have contributed to 
the work'of the farm. The wife was 
not allocated a regular, dependable 
part of the income to spend herself; 
the husband paid all or most of the 
bills for the family. The children 
did not receive a regular amount of 
money or wage for their labour nor 
were they compensated by being 
given property, particularly live- 
stock, which was legally their own. 
I.aler, of course, they might receive 
substantial aid from their' parents to 
get si;iried in farming. Thus, a 
familv rncmber did not necessarily 
feel deprived. The land and money 



were considered family property 
actually, but the father had control 
of it. 

Relatives were of prime import- 
ance to the early farm family. Visit- 
ing back and forth with kinfolk 
constituted the chief and most 
meaningful type of association in 
the pioneer commuity. A number of 
relatives tended to be located within 
a ten-mile radius. The children, as 
they settled on farms of their own, 
tended to locale nearby. There was 
pride in the family line; genealogy 
was a common body of knowledge. 
One had only to refer to the family 
Bible — often the only book in the 
house and highly prized. Kinship 
solidarity was reflected in the prac- 
tice of caring for poor and incapaci- 
tated relatives and adopting related 
orphans. One expected to have the 
aid of his relatives in doing heavy 
work or in lime of emergency and to 
do as much for them. Even church 
and politics were dominated by 
family connections.*^ 

Kinship was related, too, to the 
mailer of family continuity in farm- 
ing. The tendency for the farm 
youth was to marry one of the 
neighbour girls, merging not only 
two people but two families. It was 
expected that the respective families 
would help the couple to get started. 
Before long, perhaps a dozen relat- 
ed families might be concentrated 
in a UK-ality, all interacting and 
developing a common viewpoint. 
And. of course, the pressure of com- 
munity custom was to leave all or 
most of one s property to his kin. 

Under the traditional family pat- 
tern, a farmer and his wife received 
parental help to get started in farm- 
ing. The farmer did not get the 
help because he was the oldest, 
youngest, or for any other special 



• Divighl SanJcrson. A'lir./; SoriuLufy aud Kuntl "^ocutl Ornunhation, John Wiley and 
.Sons. Inc.. New York. 1942. p. 217. 
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reason; all the brothers who wanted 
to stay in farming were treated 
similarly. The farmer and his wife 
wanted their own children in turn 
to stay in farming and believed 
that at least some of them would. 



Again, they felt it was up to the 
parents to see that the next genera- 
tion received the help it needed in 
order to become established in 
farming and to continue the family 
tradition on the land. 



Commission Survey of Family Relationships 



In the summer of 1953, repre- 
sentatives of the Commission inter- 
viewed 160 farm wives in four areas 
of the province with distinct trends 
in population — one area of ex- 
treme depopulation, one area of 
moderate depopulation, one area of 
stable population, and one area of 
increased population.' Using a ques- 
tionnaire to guide the interview and 
ensure systematic recording, the 
interviewers posed questions design- 
ed to elicit information on the fol- 
lowing aspects of family relation- 
ships — family integration or shared 
activities, family division of labour 
along age and sex lines, father- 
centered decision making, income 
allocation, kinship contacts, and 
family continuity in farming/ 



When the results of the inter- 
views were tabulated, an index score 
was computed for each aspect of 
family relationships studied.^ Scores 
for each aspect could range from 
0 to 100. The high scores indicated 
that families showed behaviour and 
values that were dominated by 
family, rather than individual, 
interests and that these families 
resembled the family of an earlier 
day in this respect. The low scores 
indicated that the dominance of the 
family was weak and that these 
families differed from the family of 
the past in this respect. Table 16 
shows the average scores for all 160 
families for each aspect studied. 



•Sec Appendix III for dcscripli.m of sample and methods used for sludy and 
Appendix IV for characleristics of the 160 families in the field study. 

See Appendix V for reproduction of questionnaire. 

••For instance, with respect to family integration, seven questions. reflecting shared 
activities by the family were asked. Assuming thai affirmative answers to these 
questions were accurate indicators of family integration, i.ne could then proceed to 
Construct a crude "index of family integration/' I he index is crude because, until 
further work is done, it is not known whether these questions are the best possible 
indicators of integration. The index has to be considered tentative up'II its validity 
is more firmly established. Using a base of seven questions, a family's sci>re on thiii 
index would be obtained by dividing the number of observed points by the bas'.v 
For example, if the whole family always goes into town as a group (question No. 1). 
but when it gets to town, "everybody giK's his separate way" (No. 2 1, and the only other 
type of activity it does as a family group is radio listening (No. 3). aNo they do 
"nothing • ut of the ordinary" to celebrate Christmas and they do nci celebrate 
other holidays except that "the boys go into town for Sports Day" (Nos. 4 and .M. 
and they do have a birthday cake and a little party for the i^maller children but 
never celebrate adults' birthdays (Nos. ft and 7), then the scoring is 2 out of 7. 
or an index sc'>re of 29 on this particular aspect of family relationships. Similar 
crude indexes were constructed for other aspects of family relationships which 
were fell »o be measurable. 

o 0079 
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Table 16. Mean Average Scores, Aspects of Family Relationships 



Aspect o( t .imil> Relationships 

l amily intcgratU^n 
Funiity labour 

I'athcr^ccmrcii decision making 
l-athcrHlctcrmincJ inciunc alUnration 
C'losc kinMiip contacts 
Family continuity in Tarming 



Avcraisc 
Scores 



67.7 
45.1 
38.6 
50.4 
44.9 
60.3 



Sui'iu'K: KifUl Survey, Htiyat Commindiun on AgrieuUurc* and Ktiral Life. 



The index scores confirmed the 
expectation that actual rural families 
range in their behaviour and values 
frotii those least like the presumed 
early family type to those most like 
it, us regards each of the six aspects 
of family relationships for which the 
index scores were constructed. The 
ordering of the families is the most 
useful thing each index docs, not 
the numerical measure it gives of 
each aspect studied. Thus, one 
should make comparisons of scores 
among these aspects with consider* 
able CATC. With this warning in 
mind, it is nevertheless of interest to 
note the ranges of individual index 
scores, l*or five out of six indexes, 
one finds scores as low as 0, and for 
four out of the six, scores as high 
as 100. 

The index scores for each aspect 
of family relationships studied were 
then related to several basic social 
and economic conditions which dif* 
ferentiate families in rural Saskat* 
chewan. Those considered were the 
population trend in the family's area 
of residence, type of farm, size of 
farm, income level, stage of family 
life cycle, language spoken — 
whether English of not, and distance 
from town. Average scores for each 



aspect of family relationships were 
first related to the four population- 
trend areas that provided the 
original basis for the sampling. 
These four areas of extreme de- 
population, moderate depopulation, 
stable population, and increased 
population are areas that have a 
long history of population change 
in a consistent direction, whether 
increasing or decreasing. In other 
words, these were not areas that 
were characterized by unorderly 
change, increasing one year, next 
decreasing, then increasing again. 
The six other factors must always 
be considered against this popula- 
tion-trend background. 

Family luteg^ration 

Family integration involves a 
'•wholeness" of family activity and 
thinking, a feeling of belonging or 
solidarity among family members. 
It implies relative agreement about 
family procedures. It means that 
family members know how to co- 
ordinate their activities, so that they 
work and play together harmoni- 
ously. The concept iiicludes the 
idea that there is a consistency 
among the activities, beliefs, and 
attitudes of the family: they are all 
cut from the same cloth. Out of 
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tiuch interdcpcndency comes a 
family unity which is psychological 
as well as functional. The concept 
of family integration has import- 
ance for any family, but it is es- 
pecially important for the farm 
family' because the farm is typically 
operated as a family enterprise. 
Integration, however, involves more 
than division of labour. It also has 
importance for non-economic family 
relationships and personality de- 
velopment.'" 

Unfortunately, family integration 
is almost as difficult to measure as 
it is important. Tiic extent of activi- 
ties shared by the family was 
thought to reflect the degree of 
family integration, and certain 
questions were asked in the inter- 
views to reveal the extent of shared 
activities. Are there many activities 
that the family does more or less 
as a group? Docs the whole family 
go into town as a ^roup? When it 
gets to town, does it stay together 
as a group? Is there considerable 
pride in observing Christmas and 
other holidays as family events? Is 
there a special family celebration of 
children*s and adults' birthdays? 
Table 17 presents the items used 
to attempt the measurement of 
family integration and the number 
responding positively to each itcm.^* 



As judged by this index, the well 
integrated families are the families 
that are accustomed to doing things 
together, everything from religious 
worship to picking berries. They 
are the families that take advantage 
of birthdays, holidays, and other 
occasions to interact as a family. 
From inspection of Table 17, it is 
apparent that some behaviours, such 
as family observance of Christmas, 
are almost universal among the 160 
families. For family integration, the 
average score for all 160 families 
was 67.7 (Table 16), three families 
scoring as low as 14 and 16 families 
scoring as high as 100. 

There are, of course, subtle 
social-psychological aspects involv- 
ed in the concept of integration, but 
they would be difficult to verify in 
a short interview. Futhermore, it 
is believed they would be highly 
correlated with participation in 
common activities.^- As has been 
stated, ''Family integration is the 
process by which interdependence 
is achieved through the sharing of 
memories and experiences/'* * 

Differences in scores on family 
integration may be partly explained 
by their relation to some of the 
basic social and economic condi- 
tions which differentiate families in 
rural Saskatchewan. Table 18 shows 



I or (Ills sillily it was assumed lhal sirong family inlcgration was characlcrisiic 
of the pioneer famil^. There arc. however, allernalive ways of achieving ihis 
inugraiion. One might ho the olJ-lime patriarchal uay. with rigon iis iliscipline 
and subordination to the head of the household. Or high integration might he 
achieved through the more demcKratic relationships among family members that 
ha\e become more e . mmon today. (On this point, see H. W. Burgess and H. J. 
I.ocke. 77n' I'.tniHv, i'r,*m Instihit'v n tn ( ^.>^^^:l^I'm^/n>. American Hook Co.. New 
York. IM45. p. 3:^3.) Hence, a high score on this index does not tell us anything 
about the methods, whether .lemocratic or autocratic, that are used in bringing 
about shared activities. 

>^ the validity and reliability (f the questions asked to determine the extent of 
family integration arc discussed in Appendix VI. 

'-Supporting evidence for this statement is found in a study of New York Slate 
families. A high positive correlation was found between an index of shared activities 
and iho observers os^n rating of each family as to its degree of integration. H. W. 

Memoir .Agricultural I-xpcrimcnt Station. Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y.. 1935. 
Burgess and I.ocke, t i7 , p. 441. 
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Table ^7. Item Analysis of Index of Family Integration* 



hem 



Whole Tumily goes into town as a group 

Stays together as u group when it gets to town 

Family volunteers inrormation on two or more types of acilvity 
it does as a groupt 

Wife indicates pride in observation of Christmas as a special 
family event 

Other holidays also celebrated as family events 

Special celebralion lor birthdays ofchildrent 

Special celebrations for birthdays of adults 

Number in sample 



' Number in Sample- 
Responding Positively 
to Question 



129 
58 

109 

1S4 
93 

120 
65 

160 



* Tabli* 1 in Apiii'mlix VII (^Ivcs the HtntUtival .'lisnificanou of the items uned to construct the 
index of fiimily intttcratinii. 

* Or nmki-rt th»? flaini, "Wi« ilo rvt rything hji a family jfroup." 

2 "Spc'ciiil i'cli'hnitifjii" nicunH there ii» u cake baked, or a party, or some other family way of 
esipivially niurking the i'vent. 



differences in average scores for 
family integration related to these 
social and economic factors. Scores 
for family inteyration were most 
clearly related to population-trend 
area, type of farm, and stage of the 
family life cycle. No significant 
relationship could be shown, how- 
ever, between the degree of family 
integration and such factors as size 
of farm, income, ethnic background 
(as roughly indicated by language), 
or dist:mcc from town. While these 
facrors may very well be important 
for familv integration, this single 
sample failed to demonstrate that 
they were.*' 

The 40 families from the moder- 
ately depopulated areas have a score 
on the index of integration which 
averages about 7 to 12 points lower 
than for the other groups. Hc> v 
can such a difference be explained? 
Perhaps families in the moderately 



depopulated areas reflect a relatively 
greater state of social disruption in 
their communities as compared 
with families in the other areas; 
they may still be in the difficult 
process of adjustment. Even in the 
areas of extreme depopulation, 
family integration is greater, per- 
haps because the remaining families 
there have already made their ad- 
justment to environmental condi- 
tions. Another possible explanation 
is that the less well integrated 
families were the ones that had to 
leave the extremely depopulated 
areas. 

When the 160 families in the 
sample are classified as to their 
type of farming, a consistent rela- 
tionship is found between this factor 
and their scores for family integra- 
tion. The families on straight grain 
and grain specialty farms score 



I ^ StatiNliciil ciuiliunN ihiil have to be observed arc discussed in Appendix VII. 
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Table 18. Differences Among Mean Scores for Index of 

Family Integration* 



Clussiftcation 



Number of j 
Respondents j 



Average 
Srores 



Population-Trend Areas 
lixtreme dcpopiilatiim 
Moderate depopulation 
Stable population 
Increased population 

Type of Farm Index 
Livestock specialty 
Mixed farming 
Grain specialty 
Straight grain 
No information 

Si2e of Farm 
One quarter 
Two quarters 
Three quarters 
Four quarters 
Five and six quarters 
More than six quarters 

Index of Income 

"Development" farms 
Low income 
Medium income 
Mediam-plus income 
High income 
High-plus income 
No information 

Stage of Family Life Cycle 
Chilit-bearing stage 
Child-rearing stage 
Older child stage 
No information 

Language Oitrerential 
Fnglisii 
Non-i:nglish 
No information 

Distance froni Town 
0«5 miles 
6-10 miles 
Over 10 miles 



1 

40 


12,2 


40 i 


60.6 


1 40 ' 


70.5 


40 


67.3 


53 


61 .8 


34 


6S.2 


35 


73.6 


19 


74.5 


19 


72.4 


16 


67. 1 


44 


66.8 


22 


67.9 


I 34 


69.2 


32 


70.6 


12 


60.6 


25 


56.4 


<4 A 

24 


64. 1 


32 


70.8 


40 


71.7 


i 12 


68^9 


8 


71.8 


19 

; 


72.4 






• 8K 


70.1 


27 


55.6 


4 




K4 


6(i.K 


67 


• 67.6 


1 




53 


66.4 


52 


69.3 


55 


67.6 



* The KtatisticatI DtcnificDncp of thrsc anrlat and ceimomie conUltiuna aa reialtti lu the iniieB of 
family intfvratiun is prcstntH in Table 7 of Appendix VII. 
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highest on this index, followed by 
families in mixed farming, and low- 
est, those who specialize m livestock 
production.* ' This finding may run 
contrary to expectation, for some 
writers assume that the family in a 
mixed farming enterprise is the 
most integrated and displays the 
greatest sharing of activities. But 
perhaps the items that make up the 
index of family integration explain 
this finding (lable 17). The items 
in this index concern activities in 
which the family members partici* 
pate as a group. Some family group 
activities, particularly those of a 
recreational nature which take place 
uway from the farm, are more 
rcasible in a grain farming opera-^ 
!!on. If there is livestock, recreation 
has to be planned to take into 
account the necessity for someone 
to be at home in order to feed the 
stock and milk the cows. Neverthe* 
less, probably the majority of items 
in the index should be just as pos- 
sible to achieve on a livestock or 
mixed farm as on any other type of 
farm. The conclusion is that' there 
appears to be a real difference in 
family integration for different types 
of farming, and for this aspect at 
least the grain farmers have the 
highest scores. 

Th stage of the family life cycle 
has the expccied effect upon family 
integration. The difference between 
the child-hearing and the child- 
rcarinu stages is not significant, but 
the chanrc that comes with the 
older child stage is unmistakable. 
Hie averai:e ^core for this group is 
about I.S points lower than for the 
other two stages. When a majority 
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of the children arc in the teen ages, 
the family no longer does so many 
things together as a group. This 
finding is no surprise, of course, but 
it is useful as a kind of check on the 
validity of the index, in view of the 
possibly unexpected results that ap- 
peared in the other classifications. 

Family Labour 

In Saskatchewan farm families 
the work of the farm is usually ac"> 
complished through some division 
of labour among the various family 
members. There are, however, dif- 
ferences in details. In some families, 
the father is a foreman, directing 
the field work, deciding when to 
plant or harvest, and assigning tasks 
to other members of the family. In 
others, the division of labour is less 
clear-cut, or there may be less par- 
ticipation in the work of the farm 
by family members. 

The significance of the labour 
aspect for family living should be 
obvious. It is more than a contribu- 
tion to income; it is another aspect 
of family integration. The fact that 
family members have definite, re- 
current duties in operating the farm 
*^does tend to knit the family to- 
gether more closely with a greater 
sphere of common interests than 
most urban families have.**"*' When 
the result is to give the individual 
a sense of belonging to his family 
group, it may be a psychological 
advantage: in other cases, the very 
closeness of association leads to 
frictions which the individual cannot 
easily escape. 

Table 19 shows the items that 
wre used to construct the index of 



1* Taylor has uho notetl Ihe slrong family intcgrati' Ds and cicarciit division of 
labour characteristic of farm ramilics in Ihc wheat arcsis of the Unilcd States, ('arl 
<*. Taylor. .7 .//. i^uf.tl in ih*- / Sl*tft\<, Alfred A. Knopf. Inc., New ^'ork, 

• \lar|:aret larman Ha^ucnl. "Ihc Farm Home and Family/' in Carl C. laylor. 
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family labour and the number of 
families responding positively to 
each item,^- Tlie average score for 
tile 160 families for family labour 
was 45.1, with 34 families us low 
as 0 and 19 families scoring 100. 
Thus, this group of families no 
longer adhered strictly to the pat- 
tern of division of family labour 
along age and sex lines that was 
characteristic of farm families in 
the past. 

When the scores for family labour 
were related to the basic social and 
economic conditions of the families 
studied, significant differences in 
scores emerged for type of farm and 
stage of family life cycle, although 
not for the other factors (Table 20 ) . 
Apparently, the division of labour 
which puts the ciiildren to work 



around the farm at an early age 
and which defines quite exaetlv 
what is considered ''woman's work ' 
and "girrs work" is more character- 
istic of the straight grain than of the 
other types of farms. One sociologist 
has expressed the opinion that 
under conditions of mechanized 
farming, such as characterize the 
straight grain farms, it is possible 
that many more women will partici- 
pate in the actual field work.'*" But 
this opinion is not substantiated by 
the Commission's findings. 

The relation of family labour to 
the family life cycle is of interest. 
Families in the older child stage had 
average scores more than 17 points 
lower tlian families in the child- 
bearing stage. As the children be* 
come older, apparently the wife is 
more likelv to do outside work. 



Tabli: 19. Iii:m Analysis of Index of Family Labour* 



item 



NumKT in Sample 
Responding Positi\ely 
io Question 



Wife iliKs no outsi.le work except for gardening 
Children help arounvi f.irm at an early agef 
Hovs do only *'bo>*s work** ( unless no girls) |: 
(iirls do only "girl's Aork** (unlcNS no bo>s)** 
Niiriihi-'' ill s;imple 



33 
75 
5H 
51 
160 



• Tuhlr * tn A|»|ii**i«lit VII KiviH ihi' %tiiiiittirul ^tiieiiifiriiin*!* i»f thr iti'titA um«i| t«) coniilr^Kt the 
iu*U s itf fiiraily luKmir. 

t "Kfirty aifi *' i* tli*iini<! ns H yi^nr* or y«iiin»rr. 

:**ni»s*4 \s.«rk*' inrliiitit* nufmi/.* work cAnli-nins! ttfi'l (tnthortnir '»f t-'KH ami inrluflvA 
rftiiiiik* all iiv<Hti<rk iin<l fowl. 

•• "i^rl'^ work" in«*lti*l<^ nil in^tili- work, loit n«»t cnrrylua of wimhI. wnt<*rg li-nh*-?*, vfc. It hUh 

iv«'rk in th«- k'iir«ti*n an*! Wiok with »hi- i"»tittry, fti-^linir w»'l| irnthi-rittK ivkh. 

* I *- tliior l»«"il»r\- wii^< i-MiiHii|rr»«l n-t ••ithi-r hoy's tir tstrW work, Xht* U-uU* that thi» boy niiiclit 
fi^*i| thi* I'liitKi'ii^ ut thi' tiiiK* Uv fttiU ii\(«it4M*k. > 



'•One item iKns doling . nly "hoy*s work") apparently contributes nothing to the 
index, this limits the imicx u> three items, iind the index mav not he entirely valid. 
It wtnilil K* well to do titfiher work on an index of family labour, including more 
items anil checking on such mutters as who keeps the farm biisines^i ree Tds, 

Nelv n. ../^ . ii , p. 286. 
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Table 20« Differences Among Mean Scores for Index of 

Family Labour* 



Classification 



Number o( 
Respondents 



Average 
Scores 



Population-Trend Areas 
fixtrcme depopulation 
Moderate depopulation 
Stable population 
Increased population 

Type of Tarm Index 
Livestock specialty 
Mixed farming 
Grain specialty 
Straight grain' 
Nu inlorniation 

Si/e of i'arm 
One quarter 
Tuo quarters 
1 hrce (fuarters 
Four quarters 
l ive and six quarters 
More than six quarters 

Index of Income 

*• Development" farms 
Low income 
Medium income 
Medium-plus income 
ir.gh inccmie 
Ir'.igh-plus income 
No informatioft 

Stage of I'amily Life Cycle 
C hild-bearing stage 
Child-reanng stage 
Older child stage 
No information 

Language 
I nglish 
Nor.'l.nglish 
No information 

Distance from To\vn 
0-5 miles 
6-10 miles 
Over !0 miles 



40 
40 
40 
40 



5.^ 
34 
35 
19 
19 



16 
44 
22 
34 
32 
12 



25 
24 
^2 
40 
12 
K 
19 



41 

8K 
27 
4 



84 
67 
9 



53 
52 
55 



48.6 
39,8 
45.8 
46.0 



34.6 
48.0 
44.3 
58.8 
53.4 



43.3 
41.3 
51.9 
43.9 
41.9 
52.8 



34./ 
35.1 
46.1 
48.5 
41.0 
64.6 
53.4 



52.8 
44.0 
35.3 



48.1 
38.9 



47.0 
41.7 
44.7 



* Thi* KtatiMtU'iil MiKntriranrf itf thrst* siicial anrt ernnnmir conditions HA rc-laUtl to tbo Index 
of fttiiiiiy ijiiH»iir in i*rtMiiiUd in Tubk* t of Appendix VH. 



This may seem inconsistent unless 
it is explained in terms of the child- 
ren s increasing school and social 
activities in their teens and hence 
lesser availability for work, throw- 



ing the load more on the parent. 
Girls are also not so confined to 
only **gir!'s work*' in the older child 
stage. Perhaps the older girl joins 
her parents in the fields or bam and 
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develops a preference for working 
with machinery and herds. This 
point would require more study. 

Father-Centered 
Decision Making 

Decision making centered in the 
father has importance for the nature 
of family labour assignments, for 
income allocation, for training of 
the children, and probably for the 
material level of living of the family. 
In fact, it is one of the most basic 
of the family factors thai can be 
identified. It certainlyr affects the 
kind of family integration achieved; 
it has been claimed that integration 



achieved by rigorous discipline and 
subordination to the head of the 
family is more rigid and less adap* 
tabic than the dynamic integration 
achieved by more democratic 
means.' * One of the long*run trends 
reflected in the more urbanized 
family type is the decline of male 
dominance* Research evidence indi- 
cates that control by the father, 
however, is still more characteristic 
of rural than of urban funiilic:^.-'' 

The data presented in Table 21 
suggest that most families in the 
sample fall far short of the strong 
dominance by the father assumed to 



Tabll 21. Item Analysis of Index oi- Father-Centered 

Decision Making^ 



licni 



Htnhmul is most influential famil> member for: + 
Deciding what crops to plant, when, and where 
Deciding to buy machiner>' 
Deciding to buy appliances for the house 
Deciding to borrow money 
Deciding what is to be given to church or charity 
Giving children permission to go somewhere 
Punishment of the children 
Giving children their spending money 

lyife is most influential family member for: 
Deciding to do redecorating in the house 
Seeing that the children study their lessons 
Number in sample 



Number in S;imple 
Responding Positively 
to Question 



135 

too 

12 
70 
22 
18 
8 
44 

98 
81 
160 



• Tall If '\ in Af»t»»n'lix V*ll «iv««H Xhv HtatUticai si*rnifiram'f tif itt-niji uMti to nmHtruct the 

i»f fath» r.. i nrrt»il il»vMtiin making. 
T ••M«n*t Influ* ritial" rmanH that in a fhivk the f^inn^tivr <»f hiit*»iun'l, wifr. and 

f*hiMr»-n in viiri«"ij«« ib-^Msinn-i. th** imlivjihinl in«lifat<'«l «l»'fiiiiti ly i nu- i?nl uh tho mcntt influt ntlal 
liiTH.Mi fur a vtiV'U tv|M- i»f i|ivi<(i**ii. Thi- iti'm was i.ut <*(iiirit<^l whi-n it was a julnl dcoiiiion 
or if, fi»r any na^nii. it wan i»n|HF<»Hiblf ti> Xv\{ vvhi«*h iritliviiliml I'arrii**! thr urtatiHt weight. 

Biirjicss :ind f .ockc. . . p. 355. 

Cited by Dwight Sanderson, itt., p. 1117, 
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be true for the family of an earlier 
day. For only two kinds of decisions 
was the father indisputably the 
most influential family member in 
the majority of families — deciding 
about the planting of crops and 
deciding to buy machinery. In 
financial affairs generally, such as 
deciding to borrow money or even 
giving children their spending 
money, the father tends to he highly 
influential. In matters like punish- 
ment of the children, however, he is 
apparently more than willing to 
take a less prominent part, or so, 
at least, it was reported by the 
wives who furnished these da'a. 

Although the items used to con- 
struct the index of decision making 
included the spheres in which the 
wife, even under the traditional pat- 
tern, was the more influential 
partner, scores on the total index 
ran low. The average score for all 
160 families was 38.6 (Table 16), 
with three families at 0 and the 
highest familv registering 80. For 
irany types of decisions it is appar- 
ent that responsibility is shared by 
husband, wife, and even children. 
Far from regarding the v!fe and 
other family members as subordin- 
ates, many of the farmers in the 
sample tnrat them as partners. 

The relation of the index of 
father-centered decision making to 
the social and economic conditions 
of the family also may occasion 
some surprise (Table 22), No sig- 
nificant differences among groups 
were indicated. There is no evidence 
here that decisions are more father- 
centered in certain types of farm- 
ing, or on smaller farms, or among 
sub-samples .n anv of the classifica- 
tions. At least, if there are such 



differences, this index is too crude 
or the samples are too small to 
reveal them. 

Income Allocation 

Since the farm household is an 
economic unit, with division of 
labour among adult partners and 
children, the question of income 
allocation takes on significance. 
Ordinarily alt members of the family 
contribute to the work of the farm, 
but the way in which they share in 
the proceeds varies. T'le preceding 
section shows that nany fathers 
retain their traditional dominance 
in the sphere of financial affairs. 
The man's air of authority while 
doling out the wife's allowance is a 
patriarchal survival. ''I hate to 
spend his money," says the farm 
woman; 84 out of 160 wives in this 
study regarded the husband as "the'* 
income earner on the farm (Table 
23). 

While this view might be regard- 
ed by some readers as curious, 
there is apparently no conscious 
demand for a change. The practice 
of control of income allocation by 
the father is regarded either as right 
or . as unavoidable. Since yearly 
income is unpredictable and usually 
comes at one time, after the harvest, 
how would it be practicable to pay 
wages to the children or to budget 
a regular allowance to the wife for 
household expenses? Such seems to 
be the view.-* 

Sociologists have shown that in 
many families the wife is the pur- 
chasing agent for the bulk of the 
goods consumed bv the family. "The 
husband and children will spend 
some of the family income, but the 
large part of the individual pur- 
chases will be made by her."" This 



In ihis connection, sec ihe attitudes reported by the women in the Homcmaker 
study. Chapter VI. 

Sutherland, Woodward, and Maxwell, of»^ ciL, p. 454. 
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Table 22. Differences Among Mean Scores ior Index of 
Father-Centered Decision Making* 



Classification 



Number of ; 
, Respondents ' 



Average 
Seores 



Population*Trend Areas 
tixtreme depopulation 
Moderate depopulation 
Stable population 
Increased population 
No information 

Type of Farm Index 
Livestoek specialty 
Mixed farming 
Cirain specialty 
Straight grain 
No information 

Sue of Farm 
One quarter 
T\\o quarters 
Three quarters 
Four quarters 
Fi\e and six quarters 
More than six quarters 
No information 

!ndex of Income 

"Development" farms 
LiHv income 
Medium income 
Medium-plus income 
Migh income 
High-plus income 
No information 

Stage i>f Family Life Cycle 
C'hild-txraring stage 
C hild-rearing stage 
Older child stage 
No information 

Language 
t.nglish 
Non-1. nglish 
No information 

Distance from Town 
C-5 miles 
6-10 miles 
Over 10 miles 
No information 



39 
40 
40 
39 
2 



42.4 

37,7 
35,7 
38.4 



24 
24 

32 
39 
12 
K 
21 



41 

8K 
27 
4 



82 
67 
II 



52 
51 
55 

5 



52 


39.2 


33 


39.0 


35 


37.3 


19 ' 


36.2 


21 


40.4 


15 


37.5 


44 


36.1 


22 


39.4 


33 


38.7 


32 


39.9 


12 


43.3 


2 





.37.0 
37.4 
39.3 
37.8 
.39.2 
40.6 
40.4 



35.5 
39.0 
40.4 



37.6 
39.5 



40.5 
35.6 
.39.4 



• Thi> stalislii iil .«iKnifii*!tnrt; nt thf««' mipinl nml i>ciimiiiiir i-xiiililicna a: rclatv«l %n lh<> inilcx of 
fulhfr-v« n'«.r«l il«vwii>n makinK w jiri«tnt«i in TiiUi? 9 of A|iy<-n>lix VU. 
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Table 23. Item Analysis of Index of Income Allocation^ 



Item 



Husband (or Inisbund iind son) regarded us **thc'* income earner 
on the furmt 

Husband or son pays most of bills for family 

Wife does not get a part of the farm ineome to spend | 

Children do not receive a regular amount of moneys* 

Children do not have property of their own 

Number in s;mipte 



Number in Sample 
Responding Positively 
to Question 



84 
89 
49 
105 
IM 
160 



• Tuhli* 4 in Apprmlix VII frivi^ the* tftatistical sfKnlficancc of the items U9««t to construct tbo 

indva of Income (iHiH'atiun. 

* KiitKcr than "hnth purvntH" or the "whole family ns a unit"i 

t Thnt iA, the vviff tl«KH not evi h n^uJui*. flcpenUublc oniount that tA\e can budifct for household 
and prrxt'tml c'Xpfnciitui*t>. 

That iKi the chHctrcn dn nt>t riveivo either p. rryrular allowanri' or a sprrific watro ticH to 
the perfiirtimneo of iiaitieular tu^k^. Money received, if any. ift irregular in omount ond/or 
time of receipt* 



finding is not supported by at least 
one item in the present .4udy show- 
ing that the husband or son pays 
most of the bills for the family 
(Table 23). 

Inspection of Table 23 also con- 
firms the substantial source of un- 
paid labour represented by the 
children. In very few of the families 
do they receive a regular allowance 
or wage, and they arc even less 
likely to own an animal or have 
other property of their own. It 
should not be inrerred from these 
statements that income is neces- 
sarily allocated inequitably in the 
long run. While there is still much 
t>f the traditional pattern of unpaid 
labour, in many cases the f:'ther 
plans to assume the responsibility 
of later establishing the children 
economically. • Perhaps he helps 
the newly married son or the son- 
ifi-law to buy a farm, or he pro- 
vides livestocK or the use of machin- 



ery. This is a way in which the 
children eventually share in the in- 
come earned during the years of 
growing up and helping on the farm. 

For the index of income alloca- 
tion, the average score for all 
families was 50.4 {Table 16), with 
nine families at U. Ten families with 
scores of lOU showed exactly the 
theoretical early family pattern for 
income allocation. 

The index of incon j allocation 
also revealed no significcM;! relation- 
ship to any of the conditions of 
population trend, type of farm, size 
of farm, income, stage of the family 
life cycle, ethnic background (as 
indicated by language), or distance 
from town (Tabl • **-• ). 

Kinship Contacts 

The importance, frc 'ency, and 
closeness of contacts Wi i relatives 
outside the immediate family throw 
light on patterns of family living. 



• Sec th;! cliscussion of family continuity in farming below. 
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Tablk 24. Din i:«tNCEs AMONCr Mean ScoRts loR Index of 

Income Allocation* 



CI;issitk«iU(m 



Nuinbirr of* 
KcNponilcntN 



Avcriijjc 



Populatton-Trcmt Arc;is 
Lxtremc dcpopuliiiion 
Moilcratc depopulation 
Stable population 
IncrcuficU population 

Type of l-arm Index 
Li^ •stoek specialty 
Mixed farming 
Cirain specially 
Straight grain 
No tnforntution 

Si/c of Farm 
One quarter 
Two quarters 
Three quarters 
Four quarters 
Five and six quarters 
More than %i% quarters 

Index of Income 

"Developmcnl" farms 
Low income 
Medium ineome 
Medium-plus income 
High income 
High-plus income 
No information 

Stage of Family Life Cycle 
Child-bearing stage 
Child-rearing stage 
Older child stage 
No information 

Language 
F.nglish 
Non-Lnglish 
No information 

Distance from Town 
0-5 miles 
6- 10 mites 
Over 10 miles 



40 
40 
40 
40 



53 
34 
35 
I') 
1^ 



16 
44 
22 
34 
32 
12 



25 
24 
32 
40 
12 
K 

19 



41 
8X 
27 
4 



84 
67 
9 



53 
52 
55 



53.3 
52.6 
4<^.l 
46.5 



47,1 
51.5 
52.0 
47.1 
62.1 



54.6 
49.6 
54.8 
52.3 
43.2 
53.1 



55.3 
47.8 
49.7 
.SO. I 
38.0 
47.8 
62.1 



52.9 
49 3 
47.6 



48. 2 
52,5 



55.9 
47.6 
47.7 



• The statiHtirttt -^tKnlfirnncp of thi-wo social r.nd economic cfrnditions a« reUit4!d lo the index 
uf incomtt aU»Jcuti.m U i>m«nUHl in Table lU of AypwndU VII. 



Seven items were considered useful 
in constructing an index of kinship 
contacts — location ot relatives 
within ten miles« frequency of visits 
with relatives, frequency of visits 
with noii-relatives, exchange of 



equipment or help with relatives, 
willingness to call on relatives for 
help, aid to older relatives not on 
the farm, relatives living in the 
farm household (Table 25). For 
the index of kinship contacts, the 
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Table 25, Item Analysis of Index of Kinship Contacts* 



Item 



I his rclalivcH liKatcd less than 10 miles away 

Visits with relatives at least weekly, or oftcner 

Visits mure with relatives than with non-relatives 

lixchangcs equipment or help more often with relatives than 
with non-relalives 

If in trotihlc. wife would rather ask relative than friend to help 
her out 

Help*: out older relatives not living on the farm 
Relatives are living in respondent's household 
Number in Sample 



NumKT in Sample 
Responding PoNitivcly 
to Question 



127 
91 
81 

31 

95 
26 
13 
160 



• Tiililf r, in AfipinilK Vtl kIvin ihf HiatUiieol siKnificanec of the items us«d to conBtruct the 
intlfx tif kini«ni|» ci»niuciit. 



average score of the total sample 
was 44.9 (Table 16), with scores 
ranging from 0 for 8 families to 86 
for 5 families. 

Most of the families, it will be 
noted, had relatives living within 
ten miles and visited them weekly, 
if not more often. The tendency was 
to visit relatives more than non- 
relatives. If the family was in 
trouble, the farm wife in general 
preferred to ask a relative than a 
non-related friend for help. There 
was a deviation from the close 
family ties typical of the earlier 
family in two items. Only 26 of 
the 160 families helped older rela- 
tives not living on the farm with 
the family. Only 13 of the 160 
families had relatives living in the 
household. These results are prob- 
ably a reflection of the development 
in modem times of old age pensions 
and other programs of public assist- 
ance. 



The evidence suggests that family 
contacts are very impotlant in rural 
Saskatchewan, judging by this sam* 
pie. The important exception is in 
the change in caring for aged rela* 
tivcs. The ''extended'' household is 
beginning to vanish; it is more 
typical for the household to be con- 
fmed to the immediate family unit 
of father, mother, and children. 
Geographic dispersal of relatives, 
however, has not proceeded so far 
as might have been predicted; there 
arc still some relatives nearby, and 
they are regarded as the most im- 
portant source of help in times of 
trouble. It may be true that the more 
distant cousins and in-laws have 
been eliminated fiom the ranks of 
those to whom special obligations 
are due; this point was not tested 
in the study. Still, there is really 
little evidence from this sample sup- 
porting the modern view that ''the 
trend is to treat one's relatives as 
one would treat anyone else — in 
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terms of one*s own reactions to their 
personalities rather than in response 
to the status they occupy."-^ 

Table 26 reveals no significant 
relationship between index scores 
for kinship contacts of the sample 
families and the various social and 
economic conditions of population 
trend, type of farm, size of farm, 
income, stage of the family life 
cycle, ethnic background (as indi- 
cated by language ) , or distance from 
town. Apparently, kinship contacts 
are so all pervasive that differences 
in these conditions affect them little. 
Relatives are almost equallv im- 
portant everywhere and at all levels. 

Family Continuity in Farming 

Somehow a baby who could grow 
up to be a tinker, tailor, or some 
other kind of urban worker grows 
up to be a Saskatchewan farmer 
much like his father. Just how does 
the family accomplish this? How is 
the institution of the farm family 
maintained over the years? The ans- 
wer is partly in terms of the learning 
which takes place in the family 
circle and partly in terms of the 
capital resources of the family. 

Most Saskatchewan farmers have 
been born on farms themselves. Re- 
search has shown that a larger per- 
centage of sons in farm families 
elect to follow the same kind of 
work as their father than is true 
for any other occupation.-^ Why do 
they stay in farming? Apparently 
because many families do a fairly 
effective job of implanting attitudes 
which are favourably disposed to 
farming. Some children learn to dis- 
like it, of course, and they tend to 



move to other work; others migrate, 
however, only because they cannot 
obtain financial help to get started. 
They would prefer to stay in farm- 
ing if they could.-"^ 

Five questions were included in 
the field interview to be used as 
items for the index of family con- 
tinuity in farming (Table 27). One 
item proved not to be useful — 
whether or not the wife fell that 
the parents should help the children 
to get started in farming. Since 
nearly all the respondents felt that 
way, this item did not reveal varia- 
tions in the aspect of familv con- 
tinuity. For the index of family con- 
tinuity in farming, the average 
score was 60.3 (Table 16), 6 
families scoring 0 and 15 families 
100. 

Certainly, much of the character 
of the earlier family pattern was 
related to the ownership of land. 
Continuity of the family in farming 
was one of the family*s chief social 
aims, and it continues to be for the 
majority of families in the present 
study. By the time the children are 
grown, if not before, the family that 
owns its farm must face the prob- 
lem of working out some arrange- 
ment regarding succession. Out of 
160 farm wives, 81 wanted their 
own children to stay on the land, 
and almost as many believed that 
at least some of the children would 
stay. The majority of adults received 
help from their parents to cet start- 
ed, and virtually all of them felt 
they should do the same for their 
own children. It has been said that 
the *'family property system is 



John W. Bennett and Mclvin M. Tumin, Social Life, Alfred A, Knopf, Inc., New 
York. IV4H. p. 557. 

-■•F«r research evidence on this point, see Riilh S. Cavan, Tlw AmerWan lutmilv, 
The Thomas Y. C rowell Co.. New York.. 1953. p. 4.V 

See the Commission's reports on .\griculturul Credit and Movement of Farm 
People. 
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TABLt 26. Dll I liRLNCl'S AMONG MeaN ScORFS FOR INDEX OP 

Kinship Coniac is* 



Clussitication 



Number of : 
Kcspondcnis 



Average 
Scores 



Population -Trend Areas 
IMrcmc Owpopulalion 
Moilcratc dcpopulaiion 
Siahltf population 
Increased piipulaiion 

Type of larm Index 
I.ivcst(Kk specially 
Mixed fannini: 
Cirain spccialt> 
Straight grain 
No information 

Si2c of Farm 
One quarter 
Two quarters 
Three quarters 
Four quarters 
Five and six quarters 
More than six quarters 

Index of Income 

"Development" farms 
l ow income 
Medium income 
Medium-plus income 
High income 
Migh-plus income 
No information 

Stage of Family Life Cycle 
Child-bearing stage 
Child-rearing stage 
Older child stage 
No information 

Language 
Fnglish 
Non-Fnglish 
No information 

Distance from Town 
0-5 miles 
6-10 miles 
Over 10 miles 



i 



40 


46.0 


40 


41 .7 


40 


41 .3 


40 


50.5 


53 


44.6 


34 


45.6 


35 


45.6 


1*) 


39.6 


19 


47.2 


16 


57.3 


44 


42.0 


22 


42.2 


34 


44.5 


32 


47.8 


12 


56.6 


25 


47.6 


24 


39.9 


32 


43.8 


40 


43.3 


12 


53.4 


S 


42.9 


19 


47.2 


41 


48.5 


88 


42.8 


27 


45.4 


4 




84 


46.1 


67 


42,7 






53 


47,8 


52 


44.4 


55 


42,6 



* The Btatifttical nitcnificunco of ihme social and eccnomic cimditiuns oa related to the ind«x 
of kinBhip contocU U prmnit-d in Table 11 of Appendix Vlt. 
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Table 27. Item Analysis of Index of Family Continuity* 
• 

Number in Sample 
Kcsponilini; Positively 
Ucni to Quciilion 

} 

Received parental help to get started in farming 9S 

Didn*t receive favoured treatment among children to get started 

in farmingt 58 

Wants own children to stay in farming 81 

Believes some of children will stay in farming 71 

Feels parent should help children to get started^ ! 117 

Number in Sample 160 



* Tah!p n in Appcmlix VII ffWvH the statistical significance of the items used to construct 
thi* Imli'x of family I'ltntininty. 

* KathiT than t^ettink; nii*rif hi-lp KpvcificRlIy bccauHO the farmer wos the oldest, younffcst, or 
fur s(init« fithiT Mpi«riiil niistin. Thi- rvtiAnnitiK is that In the otd family pattern, all children 
uhii want to itn into fnrniink' art- treatiil timilarty by the parents. 

t In some* ciiHiti. the ri*ipi*nilrht inftirnliil another type of help as well (e.^.. ffo%'ern mental 
hi'lpi; hiiw(*\-(T. tho item was cuurtctl if they indicated at all that parents should help tno 
ehildren to Ret starti<ii. 



changing and dissolving.''-' For ex- up to the next-to-the-highest income 

ample, parents no longer invariably group (Table 28). The difference 

pass on property to children. But between the high income group and 

tbis generalization obviously applies all the other groups was significant; 

to the more urbanized family type; the high income group was from 15 

in this respect, the rural Saskatche- to 27 points higher on the family 

wan families in the sample do not continuity index. The traditional 

plan to cut loose from the older pattern in which the couple receive 

pattern. parental help, want their own child- 
ren to stay in farming, and believe 

Family continuity on the land that some of them will, thus appears 

was the only characteristic studied to be most associated with relative 

in this sample in which level of in- prosperity. Farm families which 

come appeared to be a related cannot afford to establish their 

factor.'"' Tlie higher the income children in farming must face the 

group, the higher was the average prospect of their children's leaving 

score on the family continuity index, the farm. 



Willurd Waller f:c\iscd by Reuben Hill). VVu' luimilw A />vMiiwjrV Interpretation, 
Drytlen Press. New York. 195U. 

^ Income for each family was measured by a Commission index which c^^mbincd 
information aKiut the livestock and crop structure of each farm with what was 
icnoun about its soil productivity and net dollar yield per cultivated acre and per 
livestock unit. Farms were classified into '•development" farms with very low income, 
jfarms with low income, farms with medium income, farms with medium plus 
income, farms uith high income, and farms with very high income. 
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Table 28. Differences Among Mean Scores for Index of 

Family Continuity* 



Ckissificaiion 



; Number of . 
Respondents 



Average 
Scores 



Populaiion-Trend Areas 
I xtreme depopulution 
Mmlerute Jcpopulution 
Stable population 
Inereascd population 

Type of f -arm Index 
I i\estock specialty 
Mixed farming 
< train specialty 
Straight grain 
No information 

Si/c of Farm 
One quarter 
7 wo quarters 
Three quarters 
Four quarters 
rive and six (|iiarters 
More than six quarters 

Index of Income 

••ne\elopmeni" farms 
Li>w income 
Medium income 
Medium-plus income 
High income 
High-plus income 
No information 

Stage of Family Life C ycle 
Child-bearing stage 
C hild-rearing stage 
Older child stage 
No information 

Language 
I'nglish 
Non-F!nglish 
No information 

Distance from Town 
0-5 miles 
6-10 miles 
Cher IC miles 



! 



40 


57.8 


40 


60.2 


40 


61.7 


40 


61.6 


53 


56.3 


34 


60.0 


35 


59.9 


19 


68.8 


19 


65.0 


16 


55.6 


44 


59.1 


22 


56.4 


34 


63.2 


32 


65.7 


12 


55.4 


25 


53.4 


24 


54.6 


32 


59.6 


40 


59.6 


12 


K0.4 


8 


64.7 


19 


65.0 


41 


61.8 


8S 


60.3 


?7 


57.4 


4 




84 


62.2 


67 


57.5 


9 




53 


65.0 


52 


60.9 


55 


55.3 



* Th»> Ktut}Ht}i';il st;;nificHn(*i' of thifii* mih'IuI nnil i«i*finoniir rnmlitiftn^ om related to the index 
of family continuity in furniintf m pri'^t'nte'l in Table \Z uf A|»|H*n<Jix VII. 



Rut no relationship could be 
shown between scores on family 
continuity in farming and such fact- 
ors as population-trend area, type of 
farm, si/c of farm, stage of the 
family life cycle, ethnic background 



(as indicated by language), or dist- 
ance from town. Except for the in- 
come groups, average scores on the 
index ran about the same in all 
classifications. 
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The Emerging Farm Family 



The average scores and ranges of 
scores for the various family charac** 
teristics, as measured by these 
indexes, certainly show Uiat the 
traditional picture of the rural 
family as it existed in the past is 
not exactly reproduced in every 
aspect by verjj many actual families 
today. But neither has a completely 
contrasting situation come to pre- 
vail. Some families virtually match 
the pioneer picture, a few deviate 
greatly from this pattern, but the 
majority represent a mixture of 
traditional and changed patterns of 
behaviour, with wide variation in 
the detailed characteristics. 

Probably a new family pattern is 
emerging in modem rural Saskat- 
chewan, if we can assume that our 
townships of consistent population 
change are typical of the province 
as a whole. This new pattern is one 
in which duties and family customs 
are much less fixed, with fewer 
rigid rules or ideas on what is to 
be decided by whom and with more 
emphasis upon developing congenial 
friendships than upon keeping in 
contact with the relatives, although 
relatives are still very important. At 
the same time, especially for young- 
er families and for the grain farming 
families, there is renewed emphasis 
upon a clear-cut division of labour 
and upon family integration, al- 
though perhaps achieved more 
democratically than in the past. 
Especially for the more prosperous 
families, there is a continuing 
interest and belief that the next 
generation will become established 
on the land just as the present one 
was — with family help. 

In some of the aspects of family 
living, tihen, dependent upon such 
factors as type of fanning, income, 
and stage of family life cycle, there 
was not so great a change from the 



earlier farm family as one might 
have expected. Because farming 
practices yield to scientific thinking 
and values, as in mechanization, 
does not mean that the more sacred 
institution of the family will yield 
as Quickly or to the same extent. 
In this study a family might have 
had extremely low index scores on 
father-centered decision making or 
income allocation, for example; yet 
this same family might have had 
high scores on family integration 
and continuity. 

Still, it is the Commission's 
view, based upon its studies and 
observation, that on the whole, 
whether one approves or not, the 
old type of family is gradually dis- 
appearing from Saskatchewan farms. 
The readjustment of families lagged 
behind the appearance of ma- 
chinery, modern communication and 
transportation, but since World War 
II public consciousness of the 
changes in our social institutions 
has increased. 

The emerging farm family is 
moving in the direction of a more 
urbanized mode of life. The mental 
isolation that helped to maintain 
the earlier type of family is broken 
down as the physical isolation is 
broken down. The city becomes 
more accessible through automo- 
biles and buses. As instruments of 
communication like the radio, tele- 
vision, newspapers, and magazines 
become more prevalent in rural 
areas, urban ideas enter the farm 
home, for the content of these 
media is prepared in a city. The 
improving economic status and 
educational level of farm people 
ensure that urban ideas wUl not 
be ignored. 

Of course, there are sometimes 
counteracting factors such as cul- 
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tural traditions of particular ethnic 
groups, which arc unfavorable to 
the acceptance of urban patterns. 
Nevertheless, the social climate on 
the whole no longer makes family 
interests so paramount as in the 
past. 

It may well be asked what kind 
of family might result if the urban 
trend in farm areas were carried to 
its extreme. Certain characteristics 
of this contrasting family type can 
be spelled out. instead of an inte- 
gration of functions and roles within 
the family, individual roles and func- 
tions tend to become segmented. 
Instead of a family closely inter- 
related with its occupation on the 
land, individual menibers go off to 
a variety of jobs. There is no longer 
much family interaction in groups 
of three or more family members 
co-operating in a task.-" Compara- 
tively less time is given to family 
festivities — reunions, marriages, 
anniversaries, and the like. Com- 
mercial recreation tends to split up 
the family into age groups, each 
going its own way. 

In this more urbanized family 
type, family objectives are less pre- 
dominant. Some of the family func- 
tions atrophy as other agencies in 
the towns and city begin to fill 
needs ranging from recreation to 
worship. As a moulder of individual 
personalities, the newer type of 
family tends to share this influence 
more and more with other social 
institutions. During the school term 
children ride buses and are absent 
more hours a day, leaving less time 
for contact with parents. The family 
becomes as much a consumption 
unit as a production unit. No longer 
is it likely to produce virtually all 
iis own food and fuel requirements. 



In this contrasting family type, it 
becomes unusual for grandparents 
or aged relatives to live in the same 
household or for hired help to live 
with, and to be treated as, members 
of the family. Contact with kinfolk 
is less frequent. Responsibility of 
family members and relatives to- 
wards one another is decreased and 
sometimes is honoured in the 
breach. Instead of married children 
becoming established on farms of 
their own nearby, the children may 
be scattered over a continent. 

Rather than the lion's share of 
farm labour bei.ig supplied by un- 

Kaid family workers, work may 
ave to be paid for on a money- 
wage or contract basis. The father 
himself may do some custom work 
for other farmers, and the wife also 
is not so closely tied down to the 
farm, but participates in a greater 
number of off-farm activities. The 
pattern of father-centered decision 
making becomes more democratic. 
There is less control ever the activi- 
ties of individual family members. 
A significant decision often is to 
leave the isolated farm house en- 
tirely and move into a town or city, 
making the family urbanized m 
residence as well as ;'n behaviour. 

The kind of family just described 
is, of course, recognizably different 
from the farm family of the past. 
The picture sketched is only a 
rough generalization or what the 
social scientist calls a "constructed*' 
type, a theoretical concept. To know 
the details and \ariations in modem 
rural family organization and rela- 
tionships requires further research. 
The Commission's study is only a 
beginning. It cannot be stressed too 
strongly that in gathering field data 
to check the emerging character- 
istics of the farm family, the Com- 



Sec Charles P. I.oomis and J. Allan Beegle, Rural Social Svs ferns, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York. 1950, pp. 41-42. 
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mission was limited by time and 
cost considerations to one small 
sample. This sample, while random 
within its restrictions, was limited to 
areas of consistent population 
change and to families with at least 
one child at home between the ages 
of 6 and 1 8. These could be possible 
sources of bias. Therefore, anyone 
using the results of this strdy should 
resist the temptation to generalize 
too much. Proper inference can be 
made only for the population from 
which the sample was drawn. No 
doubt in years to come, as more 
interest in these family relationships 
develops, they will be restudied 
with larger, more adequate samples 
and with improvements in research 
technique, which will give a more 
reliable account of the developing 
situation. The present study should 
serve as a source of working hy- 
potheses for future research into the 
family in rural Saskatchewan. 

The emergence of a new type of 
rural family does not mean that 
the family becomes less important. 
It is an important development, for 
example, that areas of decision are 
increasingly shared with the child- 
ren, who thus may view parents as 



guides and advisers rather than 
patriarchs, even if benevolent pat- 
riarchs, who make all the decisions 
and whose wishes must never be 
challenged. The result of the 
changes may mean more gaiii than 
loss, for there is every probability 
that a new basis for family solidarity 
will be created in the better pro- 
vision for the emotional needs of its 
members.^^ 

But in the course of changes in 
family relationships new problems 
are created that are difficult for the 
family alone to solve. The family 
may lack the necessary resources 
and knowledge to meet the prob- 
lems created by a changing environ- 
ment. Aid from trained personnel 
familiar with the resources of the 
community might ease the transi- 
tion period for many families. 

The old family values made sense 
in the social and economic scefte of 
the past, when most people lived in 
families guided by these values — 
as they were for thousands of years. 
In the present era, while new family 
values emerge that are more in har- 
mony with changing conditions, 
much patient study and understand- 
ing are needed."^^ 



Summary 



Changes in Size and 
Characteristics of Farm Families 

The average size of the farm 
family in Saskatchewan decreased 
from 1921 to 1951. A greater pro- 
portion of the total population is 
married today than in the past, and 
people are marrying at younger ages 
than in the past. Despite the many 
new households being formed and 



the lower age for marriage, the 
farm population is declining. Al- 
though rural births in 19S1 ex- 
ceeded rural deaths by a larger 
number than in 1914, more people 
are leaving rural areas than in the 
past. 

Family Relationships in the Past 

In order to measure changes in 
family relationships, the Commis- 



30 Youth, Miirriafje and the Family, Canadian Youth Commission, Ryerson Press, 
Toronto. 1948. p. 33. 

See the brief discussion by George C. Homans, The llunian Group, Harcourt, 
Brace, and Co., New York, 1950, pp. 276-280. 
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sion has chosen to compare present- 
day family organization and rela- 
tionships with those prevailing in 
farm families in an earlier day. Al- 
though no statistical studies of 
family relationships in the past 
exist and although family relation- 
ships must hvwc varied among 
pioneer families as among contem- 
porary families, a theoretical earlier 
family type has been reconstructed 
from literary and historical sources. 
It is presumed that the earlier 
family was characterized by: 

1 ) Considerable family integra- 
tion or **wholencss'' of family 
activity and thinking, 

2 ) A clear-cut division of labour 
along sex and age lines among the 
various members .of the family, 

3 ) Father-centered decision 
making by which the father was 
the center of authority within the 
family. 

4) Allocation of income by the 
father, 

5) A wide range of contacts 
with relatives outside the immediate 
family, 

6) Continuity of the family in 
farming. 

Commission Survey of 
Family Relationships 

In order to determine the extent 
to which changes in family relation- 
ships could be detected, the repre- 
sentatives of the Commission in the 
summer of 1953 interviewed 160 
farm wives in four areas of the 
province with distinct but consistent 
trends in population — extreme de- 
population, moderate depopulation, 
stable population, and increased 
population. Questions were asked to 
elicit information on the six aspects 
of family relationships presumed to 
characterize the earlier family. The 
results of the interviews were then 
analysed statistically to determine 
similarity to or deviation from the 



characteristics of the earlier family. 
Scores could range from 0 to 100. 
The high scores indicated behaviour 
and values resembling those of the 
earlier family; the low scores indi- 
cated that family dominance was 
weak and deviation from family 
patterns of the past. 

The index scores for each aspect 
of family relationships studied were 
then related to several basic social 
and economic conditions which dif- 
ferentiate families in rural Saskat- 
chewan — population trend in the 
family's area of residence, type of 
farm, size of farm, income level, 
stage of family life cycle, language 
spoken — whether English or not, 
and distance from town. In this 
way, variations according to these 
factors could be determined. 

Family Integration, Family inte- 
gration is particularly important for 
the farm family because the farm is 
operated as a family enterprise. 
This aspect of family relationships 
was measured largely by determin- 
ing the extent of snared activities 
within the family. The average score 
for all 160 families for family inte- 
gration was 67.7. Family integra- 
tion was found to be related to the 
population trend in the area, the 
families from the moderately de- 
populated areas having a lower 
score for family integration than 
those in the other areas. Strong 
family integration was also found to 
be related to type of farming, the 
families in grain farming having 
relatively higher scores than the 
families in mixed farming or live- 
stock production. Family integration 
is also affected by the stage of the 
family life cycle, families in the 
older child stage having lower 
scores for integration. 

Family Labour. The average 
score for the 160 farm families for 
family labour was 45.1, showing 
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that this group of families no longer 
adhered strictlj^ to the pattern of 
division of family labour along age 
and sex lines that was characteristic 
of farm families in the past. Index 
scores for family labour were related 
to type of f ami and family life cycle 
but not to the other soci^ and eco- 
nomic conditions. The earlier family 
pattern of division of labour was 
found more characteristically on the 
straight grain farms and in the 

Jrounger child stages of the family 
ife cycle, when the children have 
more time for farm chores. 

Fathep'Centered DecUion Alafc- 
ing. Most of the families in the 
sample fell far shc«t of the strong 
dominance by the father assumed 
for the family of an earlier day. The 
average score for the 160 families 
was 38.6. No significant differences 
were noted based on the social and 
economic factors analysed. 

Income Allocation. Many farm 
wives felt that control of income 
allocation by the father was right or 
unavoidable. Since yearly income 
usually comes at one time, after 
harvest, it would not be practicable 
to pay wages to the children or 
budget an allowance to the wife. 
The son or father in these families 
generally paid most of the bills for 
the family. Considerable unpaid 
labour was contributed by the child- 
ren, but in many cases the father 
planned to assume the responsibility 
of later establishing the children 
economically. No significant rela- 
tionship was found between income 
allocation and the social and eco- 
nomic conditions studied. 

Kinship Contacts. The families 
studied generally conformed to the 
pattern of close and frequent con- 
tacts with relatives characteristic of 
the earlier family except with respect 
to help to older relatives not living 
on the farm with the family and in 



having relatives living in the house- 
hold. The index scores did not 
vary with social and economic con- 
ditions. Relatives seemed equally 
important everywhere and at aU 
levels. 

Family Continuity in Farming. 
The families revealed strong re- 
semblance to the earlier family pat- 
tern of encouraging children to 
remain in farming. Much of this 
character of the earlier family pat- 
tern was related to the ownership 
of land and the necessity of making 
arrangements for succession to it. 
Most of the adults received help 
from their parents to get started in 
farming, and nearly all of them felt 
they should do the same for their 
children. Family continuity on the 
land was the only characteristic 
studied in this sample in which 
level of income was a related factor. 
The tr^itional pattern of family 
continuity in farming thus appears 
to be most associated with rehtive 
prosperity. 

Social and Economic Condi^ 
tians Affecting the Family. One 
important result of the study was 
the failure to find any general as- 
sociation between the decline in 
family patterns typical of the earlier 
family and population trends on an 
area basis. The one exception was 
for family integration in the moder- 
ately depopulated area, which sug- 
gests that the area of moderate 
depopulation with its lower* scores 
for family integration might be fur- 
ther studied. 

The type of farm was significant 
for family integration and family 
division of labour. In this sample, 
grain farm families seemed to be 
the stronghold of traditional family 
characteristics, at least with respect 
to family integration and family 
labour. The livestock and mixed 
farming families were much less 
traditional in their behaviour, and 
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this may result in a greater proba* 
bility that children in these types 
of farming will tend towards urban 
occupations. 

The stage of the family life cycle 
was important for family integra* 
tion and family labor. Families with 
children over IS cannot be expected 
to be so well integrated as younger 
families. Women*s and girls* duties 
were not so sex*related in the older* 
child stage as in the stages with 
younger children. 

Finally, income was important 
only in the case of family continuity 
in farming. The more prosperous 
a family is, the more it reflects 
tradidonal ideals aboiU helping the 
next generation to continue on the 
land. This is, of course, partly a 
result of economic capacity to help 
the children. 

The factor of size of farm did 
not seem to be significantly related 
to any of the family characteristics 
studied. Other factors that seemed 
unrelated to any measured aspect of 
the families in this sample were 
crude measures of ethnic back- 
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ground (as indicated by speaking 
a language other than English) and 
isolation (as indicated by distance 
from town). 

The Emerging Farm Family 

Based upon its studies and obser- 
vations, the Commission believes 
that the old type of farm family is 
gradually disappearing. As means of 
transportation and communication 
have been improved, urban ide^as 
and influences enter the farm home. 
Family objective^^ become less pre- 
dominant, and family functions 
atrophy as other agencies in town 
and city begin to fill needs ranging 
from recreation to worship. To 
know in greater detail the changes 
in family organization and relation- 
ships, further studies will be needed, 
since the Commission's study is 
only a beginning. But the emergence 
of a new type of rural family does 
not mean that the family becomes 
less important. On the contrary, 
the changes may mean more gain 
than loss; they may provide a new 
basis for family solidarity and 
resources to enrich the lives of its 
members. 
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Although home management and 
planning are increasingl}^ thought of 
as a family affair, the wife by tradi- 
tion and practice still plays the key 
part in this activity in many rural 
Saskatchewan homes. It is she who 
so often serves as catalytic agent in 
developing the co-operation of all 
family members to do a particular 
job or to work towards a goal which 
is to benefit the whole family. It is 
she who cultivates and transmits the 
basic skills of housekeeping, cook- 
ing, sewing, and child care. Her 
information, whether good or 
scanty, and her attitudes, whether 
constructive or defeatist, obviously 
are related to the satisfactions that 
her family members find in rural 
living. And the homemaker's own 
capacity and skill to play her roles 
are related to the opportunities she 
has to learn from others and to 
participate in the larger community. 

The homemaker's roles are thus 
important to the well-being of her 
family. Her status and roles are 
also important because they reflect 
the impact of the environment on 
the family. It has been said that 

One effective method of studying 
the impact of culture on the family 
is through an analysis of how cultural 
change affects the status and role of 
woman as wife and mother, and con- 
sequently, how it affects family form 
and function. Woman, by her ability 
to bear and nurture children and by 
definition in our culture, is the nucleus 
of family life. Historically, cultural 



changes, and in particular, economic 
changes have had decisive effect upon 
women*s place in society and in the 
family. Women*s rights have been in- 
extricubly bound up with the broader 
problem of human rights, and im- 
provements in the status of the masses, 
through changes in productive re- 
lutions, have had repercussions on the 
status of women. When the dominant 
ideology of an era has been humani- 
tarian and rationalistic and geared to 
the enlart^oment of freedom and the 
release of human potentialities, 
woman*s status has advanced, if not 
alwavs formally through legislation, 
none the less in practice. On tne other 
hand. In periods of cultural retrogress 
sion, as under fascism, when human 
rights are curtailed, the earlier insti- 
tutionalized restrictions which sanc- 
tioned and enforced the subordinate 
status of women arc revived and in- 
tensified. The relative freedom ac- 
corded woman in economic and 
political life and in other forms of 
social activities has immediate and de- 
cisive influence on intra-familial re- 
lationships, on the husband-wife roles, 
and on parent-child authority.^ 

In Saskatchewan, the mechanization 
of agriculture and the urbanization 
of rural life have substantially modi- 
fied the roles of farm women. 

For purposes of analysis, a more 
precise delineation of these roles is 
lelpful. Six major roles of the 
lomemaker were identified in a 
study of home management in 
Michigan:^ 

1 ) The manager — managerial 
activities carried on by the home- 
maker alone. These include planning 
of budgets, menus, work schedules, 



^ Bernhard J. Stern, of. cit ^ p. 46. 

-Dorothy Greey Van Bortel and Irma H. Gross, .1 Comparison of I! ami* Manage- 
ment in T7i'L) Soci'i-Iiconomic (Groups, Technical Bulletin 240, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich., 1954. 
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and shopping lists; shopping and 
banking alone; and, where applie- 
able, the supervision of employed 
help. It may include keeping farm 
account books. 

2 ) The housewife — housekeep- 
ing activities carried on by the 
homemaker alone. Examples in- 
clude food preparation, the storing 
of purchased foods, clean-up, wash* 
ing and ironing clothes, house care, 
and mending. 

3 ) The family member — activi- 
ties in which the mother, father, and 
one or more children participate, 
such as eating together, working 
together in the house, garden, or 
fields, listening to the radio, visiting, 
entertaining at home, attending 
church or commercial entertain- 
ment, shopping together, and shar- 
ing in a family council. 

4 ) The mother — activities shared 
by the mother and one or more 
children; father not present. These 
include physical care of children, 
planning with children, transporting 
them, supervising them, sharing 
housework, and others. 

5) The wife — activities shared 
by the husband and wife, which 
may include such activities as 
planning and helping with the hus- 
band\s business records, participat- 
ing together in civic activities, 
working together in the home and 
fields, visiting and talking at or 
away from home, entertaining, and 
shopping. 

6 ) The individual' role — activi- 
ties carried on by the homemaker as 
a person, without interacting with 



other family members, exclusive ; ' 
managerial and housekeeping duties. 
Examples are working for pay, rest* 
ing during the day, as well as other 
personal activities like grooming, 
driving, reading, pursuing hobbies, 
or some other personal recreation. 

For the rural woman, it would 
seem especially necessary to add 
another role, which perhaps is not 
made too specific above: 

7) The farm helper — activities 
carried on by homemaker alone 
which contribute to the labour re* 
quirements of the farm business, 
such as care of poultry, cleaning of 
milk equipment, and feeding live- 
stock.^ 

These roles, of course, overlap; 
they are separated here for the pur- 
pose of better understanding. Of 
these roles perhaps the least appre- 
ciated is that of the manager. In the 
Michigan study, women in both 
lower and upper socio-economic 
groups seemed relatively unaware of 
mmagement as a specific part of 
homemaking. They seemed not to 
recognize what is meant by home 
management or to see the contribu- 
tion which home management can 
make to family living.^ 

Home management is defined as 
"a mental process" through which 
one plans, controls, and evaluates 
the use of family resources in order 
to achieve family goals.° In the 
agricultural occupation, it certainly 
cannot be separated from manage- 
ment of the farm itself. Hence the 
economic importance of the home- 
makefs roles is considerable. 



•See Helen C. Abcll. "The •Woman's Touch' — in Canadian Farm Work" Tlw 
tii.fwnmc AfWitiis't. Vol. 24. No. 2, April, 1954. pp. 37-38. 

Van Bortel and Gross, of*. «•// , p. 45. 
'* Irnia H. Gross and HIi/rabcth W. Crandall, Monaucmcnt for Moih-nt families, 
Appleton-Ccntiiry-Crofts. New York, ?954, p. 5. 'Family resources" include time, 
money, energy, materials, interests and abilities, knowledge, skills, and community 
facilities. 
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Dorothy Dickins, studying home 
management among 936 low-income 
farm families in Mississippi, found 
that the managerial ability of the 
wife cannot be considered apart 
from that of the husband. The wives 
above or below average in house- 
hold management tended to have 
husbands that were also above or 
below average in farm management.^ 
Not that these two kinds of manage- 
ment are necessarily separated. In 
these low-income groups the wife 
was a farmer as well as a home- 
maker.' 

The good home managers were 

( 1 ) able to set goals and accomplish 
ends set; (2) had a fund of infor- 
mation and used it in solving prob- 
lems; (3) conserved resources, 
recognized signs of quality, used 
money to advantage; (4) possessed 
skill in household tasks; and (5) 
shared responsibilities with other 
members of the family. 

The poor household managers 
were ( 1 ) unable to formulate goals; 

(2) did not have a fund of know- 
ledge or were not able to use what 
they had; (3) were wasteful of 
resources, did not recognize signs 
of quality, spent money unwisely; 
(4) lacked skill in household tasks; 
and (5) were too ready to do what 
others in the family should and 
might do.^ 

The effects of good household 
management upon family living in 
Mississippi were unmistakable. As 
the homemaker's competence in 



management increased, the material 
level of living rose significantly. 
Families with wives of above aver- 
age managerial ability (managerial 
ability of husbands held constant) 
had more and better food, better 
housing, and spent greater amounts 
on clothing and other consumer 
goods than did families with wives 
of average or belo^^' average mana- 
gerial ability. Over a period of a 
year's time thcic families had a 
greater increase in net worth. They 
had less illness, they participated 
more in educational clubs, they 
read more, and their children were 
less likely to be retarded in school. 
These above average home mana- 
gers stood out in their ability to 
plan and direct family resources and 
to make selections of goods on the 
market/* 

The homemaker is important in 
the farm occupation, but her role as 
a partner is not legally recognized. 
Wages to the farm wife are not 
recognized for income tax purposes. 
If the husband dies intestate, the 
farm wife may encounter real finan- 
cial hardship. Her share of the estate 
is limited to one-third; this coupled 
with sizable inheritance taxes may 
make it impossible to carry on the 
farm business she has helped to 
establish. This is particularly true in 
the case of mechanized farms with 
high fixed costs. 

The homemaker has an import- 
ance in the farm occupation which 
is not only economic, however, but 



« Dorothy Dickins, Effects of Good Household Management on Famih Living. 
Bulletin 380, Agricultural Experiment Station, Mississippi State College, College 
Station, Miss., 1943, p. 8. 

* This is an idea which has been cultivated in a series of folders. The Homemaker 
as a Business Partner, issued by the Extension Service, Montana State College. 
Folders 23 through 26, published January 1953, cover the following topics: Business 
at home, bank, and post office; credit, insurance, social security; estate plans, wills, 
property transfer; financing local government, schools and roads 

Dickins, op. cit., p. 4. 

Ibid., pp. 29-30. 
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also psychological. Unfortunately, 
this aspect has been less studied, 
perhaps because it is harder to pin* 
point, but it is nonetheless real. In 
helping to develop personalities of 
children and in building satisfactory 
family relationships, the home* 
maker makes another contribution. 
"Managerial ability'' does not mean 
that the family is operated like an 
impersonal efficient factor)*. For a 
family is still a family with intimate, 
personal relationships. Where these 
relationships are harmonious, family 
members willingly pull their weight 
in tasks around the farm and home 
that require family co-operation for 
their .successful execution. 

Each stage of the family life-cycle, 
furthermore, has implications for 
the homemaker's responsibilities. In 
early married life* the young couple 
is beginning to form the managerial 
habits which will last for many 
years. Problems of getting the equip- 
ment needed for the farming opera- 
tion may vie with those of furnishing 
a home; often the needs of the home 
are made secondary to production 
needs. The couple learns to pay for 
goods by cash or credit. If they are 
good managers, they may have even 
looked ahead to future economic 
risks by buying insurance or looking 
into other types of investments. 
Income may be low at this period, 
but there are only two people for 
whom food, clothing, shelter, and 



other necessities have to be pro* 
vided. 

As the children arrive, demands 
on family resources become increas- 
ingly heavy. Fortunately, increases 
in income ordinarily can be expected 
as the larm is developed. Yet most 
of the family resources may be 
directed towards some overriding 
goal such as farm ownership. At the 
same time, the family is faced with 
the problem of providing adequate 
f(H)d, clothing, medical care, and 
education — all the costs of raisins 
children from birth to adulthood. 
This represents a long and extremely 
active period for the homemaker, 
in which her best skills are put to 
the test. 

With departure of the children to 
jobs or homes of their own, the 
homemaker's responsibilities change 
again. Now the emphasis is upon 
activities suitable for the later years, 
and changes come in the manner of 
living. Food and housinc needs con- 
tract; there must be adjustment to 
fast - approaching retirement and 
provision of income for old age. It 
has been well said that *The suc- 
cess with which families are able to 
meet and solve the problems they 
encounter in the last stage of the 
life cycle depends to a considerable 
extent upon the decisions they have 
made and the values they have 
emphasized in the earlier stages.^'' 



SURVEY OF MEMBERS OF HOMEMAKERS* CLUBS 



Tn the light of this thinking on the 
homemakef s roles, the Commission 
undertook a modest research pro- 
ject The purpose of this research 
\vi)^ to secure data for an explora- 
tory analysis of sonie of the activi- 



ties of rural women and problems 
(^f rural homes in the province. An 
IS-page questionnaire designed to 
yield information about the physical 
adequacy of the farm home and 
about the hoine management prac- 
tices, social participation, and leisure 



'"(iross anJ Cnindall. ^-r < / . P. 4K3. Sec pp. 355-483 of this book for a special 
livatmcnl of problems rcluicd io ihc family life cycle. 
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activities of farm women was dis- 
tributed to 325 delegates to the 
annual convention of Saskatchewan 
Homemakers' Clubs held at Saska- 
toon in June, 1953.^^ 

One hundred and twenty-five 
volunteers, members of Home* 
makers' Clubs, answered the ques- 
tionnaire. Geographically, they were 



reasonably well distributed around 
the province. Figure 4 gives their 
approximate locations. The 1 2S 
completed questionnaires represent 
a 38 per cent response. This result 
is considered good in view of the 
length and difficulty of the ques- 
tionnaire. Although a self-adminis- 
tered questionnaire which is mailed 



Figure 4. Location op Residence of Homemakcrs Co-operating 
IN THE Royal Commission Study 
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Soi-rpr: QucHtfonnaires returned to the Royal Commission on Agriculture end Rural Life by 
niembera of Saskatchewan Humemalcert>' Clubs, 1U63. 



» See Appendix VIII. 
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into a research center will not 
always yield good results, it was 
predicted, correctly, that better- 
than-uverage returns could be se< 
cured from this sample of delegates 
to a Homemakers' convention. With 
a motto, **For Home and Country," 
the clubs identify themselves as non- 
political and non-sectarian. Their 



aims are: 'To help women acquire 
sound and approved practices for 
home efficiency; to discover, stimu- 
late, and train leaders; to develop a 
more abundant life in our rural 
communities and a deeper apprecia- 
tion of things near at hand; to de- 
velop better, happier, and more 
useful citizens."^'^ 



Characteristics of the Sample 



The 125 Homemakers averaged 
42.6 years of age, with their hus- 
bands' averaging about five years 
older. The majority of families were 
in the child-rearing stage, with an 
average family size of slightly over 
4 persons. They resided in the vari- 
ous types of farming areas found in 
Saskatchewan.** With respect to 
representativeness of the sample, 
the Homemakers and their husbands 
were considerably better educated 
and better off economically than the 
average rural farm couple in the 
province. Their farms and homes 
were larger and much better equip- 
ped with modern amenities.** The 
conveniences these Homemakers 
had were distributed as follows: 
electricity, 66 per cent; telephone, 
84 per cent; furnace, 47 per cent; 
piped-in water supply, 22 per cent; 
power washing machine, 96 per 
cent. 

It is important to remember that 
the 125 Homemaker members are 
not representative of the entire 
population of farm women in Sask- 
atchewan. Thus, one must be fore- 
warned that what is true for this 
group is not necessarily true, at 



least in the same way, for all rural 
homes in the province. Does the 
fact that these members of the 
Homemakers' Clubs are better edu- 
cated and better off economically 
than the average homemaker mean 
that the results of the study fail to 
he of value? The answer Is **No." 
The Homemakers represent a select 
group. The direction of bias is 
known. If their homes lack certain 
conveniences, if the Homemaker 
sample reports problems in meal 
planning and budgeting, and so on, 
then it can be safely assumed that 
these difficulties exist, probably to 
an even greater degree, for the non- 
Homemaker members in the 
country. Thus, in an area in the 
United States it has been shown that 
highest scores on a *'Home Manage- 
ment Yardstick" were obtained by 
those women who had been exposed 
longest to extension training in 
home economics — which is 
generally obtained through Home- 
maker Club membership.^'* General- 
izations from this survey may there- 
fore present a better than average 
picture of the rural homemaker's 
discharge of her roles. 



Brief of the Saskatchewan Homemakers' Clubs submitted to the Commission, p. 1. 
1 * See Appendix IX for details on the characteristics of the 125 Homemaker families. 
*»Sec Appendix X for details on the representativeness of the 125 Homemaker 
families. 

^ •Irma H. Gross, \/iun/nm/ //nim» Miuuujk^mi'nt, Circular Bulletin 211, Agricultural 
r.xperimeni Station* Michigan State College. East Lansing, Mich., 1948. p. 26. 
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It wni be recalled that flhe pur- 
pose ui this particular survey is in 
large part exploratory. This means» 
from a research sfandpointt that 
only tlie surface has been scratclied. 



Findings of 

The findings of the survey of 
members of Homemakers' Clubs 
may be described in terms ot (1) 
activities within the home pertain- 
ing to provision of food and con- 
struction of clothing, (2) planning 
and management activities^ and (3) 
leisure and community activities. 

Activities Within the Home 

Activities within the home thai 
were described as a result of this 
study were confined to the provision 
of rood and the construction of 
clothing for the family. Laundrj' 
was investigated only in connection 
with the availability of power wash- 
ing machines, which 96 per cent of 
the Homemakers possessed. There 
was some evidence that quality of 
water was a problem for some 
homes and affected laundermg as 
well as the flavour and appearance 
of food. 

Food Production on the Farm. 
The majority of Homemakers were 
producing a substantial part of their 
meat and vegetable requirements. 
From 60 to 100 per cent of their 
meat was produced by 73 of the 
families, and from 60 to 100 per 
cent of their vegetables by 80 of 
the families. Twenty-three families 
were producing less Uian 60 per cent 
of their meat and vegetables; the 
22 remaining families either said 
they produced none or did not 
answer the question. 

A variety of methods were being 
utilized to preserve meats. Canning 
meat was done by 65 Homemakers, 
but freezing, used by 59, was al- 



Future research on Saskatchewan 
rural homes no doubt will aun for 
more precise resuflts. In turn, this 
goal will necessitate more rigourous 
methods of research. 



the Survey 

most as popular. Salting was re- 
poited by 19 respondents, and 
smoking by 11. 

Of all the canned food consumed 
by their families, 80 per cent of tlie 
Homemakers were canning more 
that; half the amount themselves. 
Different methods of canning were 
reported by the following numbers 
(some Homemakers used more than 
one method): 

Cold-pack method 64 

Open-kettle method 48 

Hot-pack method 46 

Pressure-cooker method 38 

Although the group appeared to 
prefer the cold-pack and open-kettle 
methods of canning, these are not 
necessarily the methods recom- 
mended by most home economists. 
Use of the pressure cooker is the 
only method recommended for non- 
acid vegetable canning, while the 
hot-pack method is suggested for 
fruit canning. These Homemakers 
were using the other methods per- 
haps because they were simpler and 
reauired less equipment. Presum- 
ably, they found their own methods 
worked, even though they might not 
be the recommended methods be- 
cause of the danger of botulism. 

An attempt to obtain a break- 
down of food usually canned by the 
major items was not completely suc- 
cessful because some of the Home- 
makers neglected to answer the 
questions. Unless records are kept, 
it is difficult to estimate amounts for 
the season. Amounts canned also 
differ from year to year depending 
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upon the harvest, amount of time 
available to do canning, and other 
variables. Table 29 shows the 
amount of canning reported, by 
types of food.^ ^ 

Far more fruit was canned than 
vegetables. Four women reported 
canning over 300 quarts of fruit. By 
contrast, the amount of meat and 
fowi canned was modest, undoubt* 
ediy an indication of the growing 
use of home free2sers and lockers in 
town. The canning of pickles, 
relishes, jellies, and jams is appar- 
ently a highly prized art for some 
Homemakers, judging by the quan- 
tity produced. Possibly the older 
women have more time for it. It 
is perhaps also a result of past 
experience with bland diets; these 
special foods give a zest to mono- 
tonous meals. The replies to the 
questionnaires reveal a close rela- 
tionship, in general, between the 
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total amount of canning done by 
the Homemaker and the size of her 
family. 

Most of the vegetables canned 
were probably home-grown, while 
the fruit was mostly purchased. At 
least this inference could be made 
from the Homemakers' reports of 
what they grew themselves. All but 
3 of the i2S had their own gardens:' 

Potatoes were raised by 98 
families; 

Salad vegetables were raised by 
1 12 families; 

Other vegetables were raised by 
120 families; 

Fruit was raised by 13 families. 

Nearly all families raise vegetables, 
which provides a basis for improved 
nutritional standards. The number 
of families raising fruit, however, 
is low, despite the work of horti- 
culturists to determine fruits that 



Table 29. Food Canned by 125 Homemakers, Saskatchewan, 1953 



Amount Canned 
(in Quarts) 


i i 

Vegetables | 


Fruit 


: Pickles 

and 
1 Relishes 


Jellies 
and 
Jams 


Meat 

and 

Fowl 


None 


i 

3 1 


1 


1 


3 


5 


1-30 


2' i 


4 


1 38 


26 


25 


31-60 


27 


10 


! 22 


8 


20 


61-90 


18 ; 

■ 


16 


i 2 




7 


91-120 


14 

i 


20 


! 




6 


Over 120 


10 


50 


1 




1 


No reply 


32 : 


24 


1 " 


88 


61 


Total 


125 1 


125 


i 125 


125 


125 



SorRCK; QueHtiunnaircH returned to the Royal Cummisaion on Agriculture and Rural L'f« by 
mcmbom of iiuskutchewan Homcniakcni' Clubs, 1053i 



>*' It is assumed that the bulk of "no replies" were individuals who did not have any 
of that type Ot canning to report. 
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are adapted for growth in Saskat- 
chewan's climate. 

The responsibility for the care 
of the garden gives an insight into 
the role of the homemaker as related 
to other family members. In this 
group of Homemakers the relation- 
ships shifted with differing phases 
of garden care, from cultivation to 
harvest. As indicated in Table 30, 
the wife was relatively more res- 
ponsible for planting than the other 
phases. The husband often took care 
of the cultivation, but his garden 
work fell off sharply after that, 
probablv because he would be busy 
with other farm operations. For a 
substantial number of families, the 
care of the garden was a joint 
family or husband-wife responsi- 
bility throughout. There was more 
activity as families at harvest time 
than at any other. There was little 
indication in this Homemaker sam- 
ple of the garden's being made a 



97 

responsibility of the children alone. 
This was no doubt partly a resuh of 
the stage of the family life cycle in 
which many of these families found 
themselves. 

Clothing Canatmctian. Sewing 
was not a lost art with this Home- 
maker group. Forty-four were 
making up to 20 per cent of their 
family^ clothing, and 45 made even 
a greater proportion — in fact, 10 
reported making more than 60 per 
cent of their family's clothing. Six- 
teen homemakers indicated, how- 
ever, that they made no clothing at 
all, and 20 did not answer the 
question. 

Examples of the kinds of clothing 
made ranged frLrm knit sweaters to 
the husband's work clothes. A fre- 
quency distribution of the items of 
clothing "ordinarily'' made by indi- 
cated numbers of Homemakers is 
as follows' 



Table 30. Responsibility for Care of Family Garden, as 
Reported by 125 Homemakers, Saskatchewan, 1953 



Phases of Garden Care 



Persons Responsible 



All family members 
Wife and husband 
Wife only 
Husband only 
Children only 
Other arrangements* 
No reply or no gardens 
Total 



, Cultivation Planting i Weeding \ Harvest 



24 


23 


33 


43 


20 


27 


35 


29 


20 


48 


! 36 


33 


42 


8 


5 


2 


4 


1 


2 


1 


12 


12 


10 


12 


3 


6 


4 


5 


125 


125 


125 


125 



SncKOK: (iiifstfonnalrw ri-tiirmil ti> the Royiil C»mmls«ion on Auriculture ond Rural Life by 
nifinltHi'M "'f SnHkuti'hfcWuii Hiinii-makprH' CItibn. VJTi'i. 

• "Other nrrnnKcmrnls" inrluilc UHe of hiroi help, wife only or husband only with children. 
in^luwH. uMer i-t'lutivts. and variouu combinations of thcye. 
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Per Cent 

House dresses and aprons 97 

Pyjamas and night clothes 73 

Children's play clothes 51 

Stockings and sweaters 49 

Wife's own •^best clothes" 36 

Children's "best clothes" 20 

Husband's work clothes 11 

Other types (linens, coats, 
curtains, hats, and so 
forth) 29 

It may seem surprising that a 
greater number reported making 
Iheir own everyday and "best" 
clothes than clothing for their child- 
ren. Children's clothing, however, 
is easily purchased, especially play 
clothes such as jeans and shirts. 
Cross-classification of these data by 
age also explains part of the finding. 
In this survey 23 per cent of the 
Homemakers no longer had children 
at home; consequently, at their stage 
in life, they could do more sewing 
for themselves. There is probably 
also a difference in the amount of 
knitting done by the older Home- 
makers as compared to that done 
by the younger ones. 

« « « 

In summary, the Homemakers in 
this survey produced a substantial 
part of their meat and vegetable 
requirements at home. Preserving of 
meat and home canning of fruits 
and vegetables weie done by a 
majority of Homemakers. Nearly 
all the families raised vegetables, 
and much of the responsibility for 
the care of the garden rested on the 
farm wife. Clothing was also made 
at home; 44 Homemakers reported 
making up to 20 per cent of their 
family's clothing, ranging from knit 
sweaters to the husband's work 
clothes, with 36 per cent making 
their own "best" clothes. 
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Planning and Management 
Activities 

Planning and management activi- 
ties investigated in this survey 
covered (1) home management 
practices, (2) planning of work and 
living areas, (3) health care of the 
family, (4) shopping, and (5) bud- 
geting and savmg. These activities 
are by no means all that the rural 
homemaker does by way of planning 
and management. The homemaker's 
activities, for instance, in connec« 
tion with planning, arranging for, 
and facilitating music lessons, trips 
to the library (as in the area covered 
by the Prince Albert Regionp.1 
Librar/), or other extra-curricular 
activities of the children were not 
investigated. But the activities 
covered here give some picture of 
the managerial role of this group of 
members of the Homemakers' 
Clubs. 

Home Management Apparently, 
the practice of meal planning in 
advance was not widespread. Only 
seven of the group planned meals 
two or more days in advance, 14 
stated their only "planning" was 
the weekly gi-ocery shopping. Forty- 
two women reported planning their 
meals one day ahead, and 65 stated 
"some" meals planned in advance. 

Advance food prepartion was 
sometimes done. Sixty-six often 
cooked enough of some foods in 
order to provide dislies for two or 
more meals, and 74 cooked enough 
so that leftovers could be used 
later. Two women consistendy 
cooked only enough quantities for 
one meal at a time. Opinion varied 
greatly as to the advisability of ad- 
vance food preparation, ranging 
from "it's laziness" to "it's a time- 
saver." 

Planning of Work and Living 
Areas. Homemakers were asked to 
sketch the ground floor layout of 
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their houses, showing the location 
of each room and each major appli- 
ance. Inspection of the results shows 
much need for better planning, of 
work areas in particular. More at* 
tention might also be given to im- 
proving the convenience of living 
and sleeping areas. Water supply 
and toilet facilities appear often to 
be poorly located. Similar sketches 
of the surrounding farm layout indi- 
cate a wide need for planting to 
improve the comfort and attractive- 
ness of individual farmsteads. 

Most of the houses were rela- 
tively old. Only 30 structures were 
built within the last IS years, 56 
homes were between 16 and 20 
years old, and 35 dwellings had 
passed their twentieth birthday. 
The life expectancy of a house' is 
generally considered to be about 
30 to 40 years, but only four of 
these houses had been remodelled 
in the last five years. 

With the transformations that are 
being made from old-fashioned farm 
homes to modem, convenient, at- 
tractive dwellings,^^ it would seem 
logical that extensive remodelling 
might be in store for the older 
houses. The majority of the families 



surveyed, however, were in the 
child-rearing stage and because of 
consumption expenditures may not 
have had the money to spend on 
home improvements at this time. 
Other explanations cannot be over- 
ruled: need for money for business 
expenditures and, especially for 
older families, sentimental attach- 
ments to the old place that have 
grown up over a period of years, 
or on the other hand, the attitude 
that the house is ''not worth fixing 
up'* — especially if plans for moving 
to town or to the West Coast are in 
the air.»» 

Health Care. Planned health care 
was relatively rare, with a little more 
emphasis upon regular examina*- 
tions for the children than for the 
adults. Only 12 adults scheduled 
physical examinations at regular 
intervals; 19 families had the child- 
ren examined regularly. The rest 
did "when necessary.'* Dental ex- 
aminations were obtained t.iore 
regularly — by 48 of the families 
for children as a regular practice, 
and by 35 families for adults. 

Shopping. Shopping trips were 
frequent, not necessarily to the 
nearest town, although 66 per cent 



>* Appendix X discusses the size and adequacy of the dwellings of the Homcmakers 
who replied to the questionnaire. 

i^iJee for example, Virginia Brainard, "Farm Homes Have Changed!" Minneapolis 
Sunday Tribme, August 28, 1955. 

1' Among useful references for rural housing are the following: Ten Farm Houses, 
Prairie Rural Housing Committee, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg; J. V. Day. 
rarmstt'tid Planninq and Lavoitt, Rural Housing Advisory Committee for British 
Columbia, Department of Trade and Industry, Victoria* 1950; When Vou Build or 
Kt'm ulel y\mr Farmhouse. North Central Regional Publication 8, issued by Univer- 
sity of Illinois, College of Agriculture, Extension Service in Agriculture and Home 
Economics. Circular Bulletin 620, January, 1948 (a series of Farmhouse Flexi-plans 
is also available from the North Central state experiment stations); Remodelling 
Rural Michigan Homes, Circular Bulletin 205, Michigan Stale College, East Lansmg, 
Michigan. 1947; John C. Woolcy, Planning Farm Fuildinqs, McGraw Hill, New 
York, 1953, especially Chap. 20, "Planning for the Farm Home", and Chap. 21, 
•'Planning for Utilities on the Farm''; May L. Cowles and M. H. Irvin, hactors 
Affectinq Fnnn Ilousinn in the Sorth Cnttral Retjioji, North Central Regional 
Punlication 33, issued by Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station as Bulletin 
499, February 1953: Raleigh Barlowe and Ermond H. Hartmans, Some Aspects oi 
Farm Housinq and Serine*' Buildings in Michigan, Technical Bulletin 232, Agricul* 
tural Experiment Station, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich.» 1952^ 
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lived within 10 miles of the place 
they considered their main shopping 
center.-^ The rest indicated they 
travelled from 16 to 40 miles or 
more to do most of their shopping. 
Five went shopping only once or 
twice a month, 21 went three or 
four times a month, another 21 re- 
ported five or six times, 18 marked 
up seven or eight monthly trips, 
12 reported nine or ten trips, and 
the rest of the Homeniakers went 
shopping more often, even daily. 
Eight of the families lived right m 
town. 

More information about rural 
women's shopping practices would 
be of interest. A study should be 
made of catalogue buying, tradi- 
tionally important in rural areas. 

When asked how the shopping 
center could be improved for them, 
a large number of the Homemakers 
made specific suggestions. The fore- 
most need, mentioned by 45 people, 
was for improved stores and 
services. Specific kinds of establish- 
ments needed were drygoods, gro- 
cery, hardware, and co-operative 
stores, bank facilities, a hairdresser, 
a locker plant, a restaurant, and a 
rural telephone company. Also 
mentioned generally was the need 
for a greater variety of goods, better 
credit terms for farmers, lower 
prices, and evening hours for stores. 
Of course, these comments were 
being made about a large number 
of different trade centers, but the 
general pattern may be significant. 

The next largest group, 13 wo- 
men, wanted new or improved rest- 
rooms for country people. Twelve 
Homemakers thought their trade 
centers could improve parking facili- 
ties, and an equal number com- 



plained about the roads into town. 
Improvements in recreation facili- 
ties (a community hall, a theatre, 
sports events) were suggested by 
eight women. Asking the question, 
'*How can your shopping center be 
improved for you?" appeared to be 
a good method of finding out what 
Homemakers did not like about 
their trade centers. 

Budgeting and Saving. Eighty- 
two per cent of the Homemakers 
reported their families did not keep 
a budget or a written plan of expen- 
ditures. Only 17 in the group kept 
a budget.-^ Expenditures on the 
home were planned jointlv by the 
parents in 94 cases, and by the 
entire family including children in 
21 cases. Five listed the wife only, 
and four the husband only. The 
replies would indicate a co-opera- 
tiveness among family members in 
home financial matters, although 
one cannot conclude that democratic 
procedures necessarily were being 
used. 

A significant pattern of responses 
was revealed by the Homemakers* 
answers to the question, "'What do 
you think about budgeting for farm 
women?'* Thirty did not answer 
the question. Those who did were 
rather sharply divided between those 
who essentially approved the idea 
of budgeting and those who rejected 
it. Some of the varying shades of 
opinion within those groups is indi- 
cated by Table 31. 

Two women who favoured bud- 
geting commented, 'T think it*s the 
only wise thing to do — does awav 
with spending on non-essentials,'* 
and, *'It would create a better under- 
standing and stabilize home rela- 
tions.*' The replies should be con- 



■ C'l*. ihc CnmmiNNion's report on Service Centers. 
For five families the question was unanswered. 
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Table 31. Opinions About Budgeting for Farm Women as 
Reported by 12S Homemakers, Saskatchewan, 1953 



Homemakcrs 
Reporting 



Classitication of Opinions 


Number 


• Per Cent 


General acceptance of budgeting, e.g.. *'A good idea." •'All right 
in most cajics." "Excellent," etc. 


28 


23 


Approve the idea of budgeting but indicate modifications upon 
it« use. e.g., **A good idea (/. . .(such-and-such a condition 
i« nietr* 


IS 


12 


Term it as a good idea "when possible," "if it works," "if you 
know how to, etc. 


Q 

o 


o 


Complete rejection of budgeting for farm women 


21 


17 


Reject the idea as incompatible with farming, e.g., 'Tarm income 
too erratic," "too time-consuming for the farm," etc. 


13 


10 


Ambiguous answer— not enough information to reveal whether 
they are for or against budgeting for farm women 


9 


7 


Misunderstood the question 


I 


I 


No response 


30 


24 


Total 


12S 


100 



Sol'rck: QurBtionnalres returned to the Royal Commission on Agriculture and Rural Life by 
members ol Saskatchewan HomemakerH* Clubs, 1053. 



sidered in the light of the previously 
reported fact that only 17 in the 
group of 125 actually were using a 
budget. Other studies have shown 
that while many women verbalize 
favourable attitudes toward the idea 
of financial planning, relatively few 
actually carry it through. 

Budgeting is closely related to the 
kinds of financial records that are 
maintained. In this group, keeping 
receipted bills and cancelled cheques 
seemed to be the most popular prac- 
tice. Sixty families kept record books 
or card files, while nine people 
stated they kept no record at all 
of their financial transactions. 

Fifty-six per cent of the Home- 
makers stated that their families did 
not have a definite plan of saving. 



Very few saved more than they had 
planned to save; it was more usual 
that they had saved less than 
planned, either because of lower 
than expected income or unantici- 
pated expenses. Apparently the need 
to save was a matter of concern to 
about three-fourths of these Home- 
makers, even though it was not 
always possible to implement it. 

It should be noted that through- 
out the questions on budgeting and 
saving, about a quarter of the wo- 
men refrained from giving answers. 
This fact might signify that they did 
not have a plan of saving or felt 
too discouraged about the problem 
even to answer questions on the 
subject. It is felt that this represents 
a rather general situation; it is cer- 
tainly not inferred that only farm 
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women feel this way, A few women 
apparently felt the questions too 
personal to answer, even in an 
anonymous questionnaire. 
« • • 

In summary, home management 
practices showed little advance meal 
planning but some advance food 
preparation. Sketches ci working 
and living areas in the houi^ £si- 
vealed the need for better planning 
of work areas and more attention 
to the convenience of living quarters. 
Most of the homes were relatively 
old, but only four of the houses had 
been remodelled, ()erhaps because of 
the need for funds for living and 
education expenses for a growing 
family. Regular physical examina* 
tions for adults were infrequent, but 
regular dental examinations for 
children were arranged by 48 
families. Shopping trips were fre- 
quent. Sixty-six per cent of families 
lived within 10 miles of their shop- 
ping center, but the rest travelled 
from 16 to 40 miles to shop. Numer- 
ous suggestions were made for the 
improvement of shopping facilities. 
Only 17 of the group of 125 Home- 
makers reported using a budget, but 
expenditures were planned jointly 
by family members in a large num- 
ber of cases. Although the need to 
save was generally felt, few families 
were able to meet their expectations 
with regard to savings because of 
unanticipated expenses or lower 
than expected income. 

Leisure and Community 
Activities 

One of the assumptions of the 
Commission for this study was that 
the capacity of the farm wife to 
play her roles would be related to 
the opportunities she had to develop 
as an individual, to learn from 
others, and to participate in the 
larger community. These opportuni- 
ties are related to the leisure activi- 



ties and social participation of the 
homemaker, either in organizations 
or on a less formal basis. 

Ucmemahera* Leimre Aciivi^ 
ties. What kind of leisure did the 
Homemakers seek for relaxation 
and inspiration? By far the largest 
group (55 per cent) named reading 
as their favourite leisure activity. 
This is perhaps to be expected for 
a relatively advantaged group. Next 
came sewing, knittmg, and fancy- 
work (27 per cent), movies (18 ' 
per cent), visiting and sports (each 
12 per cent), radio listening (11 
per cent), and travel (9 per cent). 
Other favourite leisure-time activi- 
ties mentioned by smaller numbers 
were picnics, gardening, dancing, 
cards, meetings and public affairs, 
and piano playing. (Some Home- 
makers named more than one 
"favourite form" of recreation.) 

How often were the Homemakers 
able to indulge in their favourite 
form of leisure activity? It appeared 
that either they engaged in the 
activity daily (when it was some- 
thing like reading) or they engaged 
in it relatively seldom (perhaps 
when the favourite leisure activity 
was travel, for example). 

In view of the popularity of 
reading, the Homemakers' reading 
habits and preferences take on con- 
siderable importance. Almost half 
of those surveyed (61 ) were reading 
from 1 to 15 books per year. Four- 
teen people reported never or sel- 
dom reading books; at the other 
extreme, there were nine who read 
more than 45 books yearly. Failing 
to respond to the question were 21; 
whether from lack of reading or 
from the difficulty of recalling the 
number of books read during a 
year, it is impossible to knuw. 

The Homemakers' taste in books 
was foremost for fiction, particularly 
stories with a historical, detective. 
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or adventure (spy or pioneer) 
flavour. Western, romantic, and 
nature stories lagged behind. Of 
non-fiction books, biography, his- 
tory, and travel were most fre- 
quently liked, followed by books of 
humor, essays, letters, poetry, and 
drama. Social science, education, 
and useful arts were next in line, 
with fine arts and science coming 
last. 

The kinds of books the Home- 
makers liked to read might not 
necessarily have been what was 
available to them, but it is presumed 
there was a close correlation. Fifty- 
six per cent of the group obtained 
their books from libraries, while the 
rest either borrowed, exchanged 
with friends, purchased separately, 
or obtained their books through 
book clubs. Some mentioned receiv- 
ing books as gifts. 

In the line of magazines, the 
Homemakers' preferences were dis- 
tributed among many publications. 
Magazines read regularly included: 
Readers Digest, by 50; The Country 
Guide, 48; MacLean*s, 46; Ladies 
Home Journai 39; Chatelaine, 35; 
McCaWs, 28; Saturday Evening 
Post, 26; Western Producer, 13; 
Liberty, 12; Country Gentleman, 
and Life, each 1 1 ; Canadian Home 
Journal and Free Press Prairie 
Farmer, each 10. The rest of the 
choices were distributed among 41 
different magazines. Most respon-* 
dents obtained their magazines 
through subscriptions (73 percent). 
Buying directly from news stands 
were 27 women, while 14 did con- 
siderable borrowing and trading of 
magazines. 
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The women readers were jeeking 
equally fiction stories and articles 
on homemaking in their magazines. 
(Each type of material was men- 
tioned by 56 Homemakers.) Edu- 
cational and informational articles, 
news and foreign affairs, and bio- 
graphical accounts were listed as 
next in importance. Through maga- 
zines the farm wife seemingly would 
wish to become more educated in 
homemaking and world affairs and 
to cultivate her interest in people 
in general. By comparison there 
was a surprisingly small response 
to fashions, editorials, farm news, 
and religious articles. 

Recent studies have underlined 
the importance of the mass com- 
munication media in reaching and 
teaching the adult population. It 
might be well to ask some pointed 
questions as to just how good a 
pb these mass media are doing. 
For many homemakers, apparently 
the radio, television, magazines, and 
newspapers represent their chief 
sources of information for new ideas 
about how to manage their homes 
and raise their families." The North 
Dakota Extension Service reports 
unusual response to television. A 
program on ''Garden Varieties" 
brought over 1,000 inquiries for 
information. Other TV programs 
presented recently in North Dakota 
covered such topics as 'The Evolv- 
ing House/* "The Interior of the 
Evolving Home,'* "Electricity in 
Your Home," 'insulating Your 
Home," "Spring Clothes," •'Meat 
Cutting," and "Behind the Pork 
Chops."^^ 



22 Van Bortel and Gross, qp. cit , p. 46; Helen C. Abell, "The Exchange of Farming 
Information." Economics Division. Canada Department of Agriculture. 1953. p. I. 
2» Barbara Faust and John Burnham. "Television Helps Tell NDAC Agricultural 
Story;' BiMonthly Bulletin, North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station, Vol. 16, 
No. 6, July-August 1954, pp. 211-216. 
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Radio was clearly an important 
source of stimulation and informa- 
tion for the 125 Saskatchewan 
Homemakers. All but one out of 
120 had a radio. (Five did not 
answer the question and may not 
have had a radio.) They ''had their 
radios on'' from V/i to as many 
as 18 hours a day; it is not clear 
whether this necessarily represented 
actual listening time* The median 



was between 5 and 8 hours a day, 
with 24 per cent reporting more 
than 8 hours a day. Listening habits 
however, were seasonal; the same 
people who reported listening Vz to 
4 hours daily during the summer 
months were listening 6 to 12 hours 
in the winter* 

Table 32 indicates the kinds of 
programs preferred by the women. 
Music heads the list, considering 



Table 32. Popularity of Leading Types of Radio Programs 
With 125 Homemakers, Saskatchewan, 1953 



Type of Progrum 


i Number 
Who Like 
This Type 

1 of Program 
Now* 

1 


1 Nlii^h^r 

! Who Wish 
1 to Hear 
More of 
1 This Type 


1 

Favoured* 
1 Times for 
More of 
; This Type 


Music: TvDC unsnccified 


\ 
\ 

SO 


10 


Afternnnn 


Olc!*timc and western 


17 


8 


EveninB 




12 


7 


FveninD 


Dance orchestra 


11 

II 




Morning & 
Evening 


Religious music 


3 






Dramatic plays 


73 


38 


Evening 


News and commentators 


36 


7 


Evening 


Educational talks, discussions 


39 


22 


Evening 


Quiz programs 


37 


S 


Evening 


**Soap** programs 


23 






Variety entertainment 


20 


10 


Evening 


Talks on farm problems 1 


17 


7 


Afternoon 
& Evening 


Farm market reports i 


1 

9 i 


i 




Women's programs { 


1 

1 


9 

1 


Morning 


Religious programs 1 

i 


7 ! 


3 


Morning 


Children's programs 1 


> 1 


" i 


Arternoon 


No response 1 


3 i 


41 





SoL'RCc: Quentlnnnaircn returned to the Roytl Commission on AffrlcuHure and Rural Life by 
members of Saskatchewan Homemokers' Clubs, 1953. 
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all types. Next in popularity were 
dramatic plays. The first emphasis 
in radio listening appeared to be 
on entertainment, but then followed 
news and a variety of informational 
programs. It should be noted that 
the categories in Table 32 are un- 
doubtedly overlapping to an extent. 
What one woman considered a 
"soap'* program another might call 
a '^dramatic play." 

Thirty-eight wanted more dra- 
matic plays, with evening as the 
preferred time. More educational 
programs including general talks 
and discussions, book reviews, 
music appreciation, child psy- 
chology, and so forth, were next 
in demand. Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant result of the question, 
*'What kinds of programs would 
you like to hear more of?" was 
the large number (41 ) who failed to 



respond. It might be an indication 
that the Homemakers are reason- 
ably well satisfied with what is 
available now; at least, they have 
no specific suggestion for improve- 
ment. 

A question to determine the 
women's three favourite radio 
stations revealed that CBK (or the 
CBC network) was by far the first 
choice — named by 47 Home- 
makers (Table 33). CBK also had 
the highest number of second 
choices. CKCK was listed as a 
higher second choice (by 22) than 
as a first choice (by 16). The same 
was true for CFQC, listed as second 
choice by 21 people and as first 
choice by 15. CKCK had the largest 
jnumber of thud choices (23). 
CKRM was listed as first choice by 
i 3, second choice by 12. The 
choice of favourite radio stations 



Table 33. Favourite Radio Stations of 125 Homemakers, 

Saskatchewan, 1953 





Number of Times Chosen 


Station und Location 


First 
Choice 


Second 
Choice 


Third 
' Choice 


CBK. Watrous 


47 


■ 24 


16 


CKCK. Rcgina 


16 


22 


23 


CFQC. Saskatoon 


IS 




12 


CKRM. Rcgina 


13 


; 12 

1 


II 


CHAB. Moose idw 


11 


20 


13 


CKBI, Prince Albert 


9 


1 


4 


CJGX. Yorkton 




2 


2 


CJNB. North BattlcforU 


0 


1 


9 


Miscellaneous stations* 


7 


4 


13 


Nc^ response 


5 


18 


■)■) 



Sonii'K: (Ju.sli" iinniri'< rrliirn«<l !■> the Knyiil CmnmlHaiitn on Aicrirulturc ttnJ Kur«l I.lft* by 

mcnilH-rs ><t Saskali-hi wan Hiiin»-makiTs' C'lulis. 

• InrluiltH f rt'oph iumtuoKr. ttuKant, nml I'.S. staliunit. 
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may be influenced by local interest, 
the location ol the radio station, or 
the quality of reception, as well as 
by the programs presented. 

Community AcHvitiea. An ''or- 
ganizational participation score" 
was computed for each Homemaker. 
One point was counted for each 
organization to which the Home- 
maker belonged, 5 points for each 
office held, and 1 point for each 
meeting attended during the year. 
The results revealed that, on the 
average, the Homemakers were very 
active in organizations. Forty-two 
of them had an organizational 
participation score of over 40 points. 
Another large group, 45 women, 
had scores of between 20 and 40 
points, and 30 Homemakers were 
m the 1 1 to 20 point category. 

**Why do you belong to organiza- 
tions?'* the group was asked. Social 
and recreational purposes (answers 
like ''Because I enjoy it**) were 
mentioned the most often — 65 
times. Next came reasons which 
could be classified as community 
improvement, 51 times; educational 
purposes, 25 times; family and per- 
sonal improvement, which is per- 
haps much the same as "educa- 
tional purposes/' 17 times; moral 
and religious reasons, 13 times. 
Only nine women were vague about 
their reasons for belonging to organ- 
izations, although 13 failed to ans- 
wer the question. These replies indi- 
cate not only that community 
interest ran high but also that the 
women themselves realized that so- 
cial participation had educational 
values for their roles in the family. 
Considerable informal education in 
home economics is apparently 
derived through participation in 
voluntary groups. 

In addition to activity in organiza- 
tions« there was a great amount of 
visiting and entertaining, a more 
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informal type of social participa- 
tion, but with much the same value. 
Thirty-seven Homemakers visited 
from four to six people regularly; 
this seemed to be the typical num- 
ber. There were a few, however, 
who visited as many as 25 people 
regularly. Only four Homemakers 
never or seldom visited people. 

These friends were usually also 
close neighbours. Many of them 
lived within a mile. Even the most 
distant friend whom the Home- 
maker visited regularly tended to 
live within ten miles. Despite an 
increasingly mobile rural society, 
friends seem to be chosen among 
those people in the local area in 
which one lives, judging by the 
Homemaker replies. Twenty years 
ago, close friends usually lived 
within a radius of three or four 
miles. Despite today's increased 
mobility, the open-country neigh- 
bourhood is still relatively small, 
with a radius of ten miles. Most of 
the people visited with friends and 
neighbours once a week, or once 
every two weeks, and a substantial 
number visited twice a week. This 
frequency might seem quite high, 
especially for the busy summer 
months, but it is again a comment 
on the sociability of these families. 

As part of this informal social 
activity, the Homemakers and their 
families did a good deal of enter- 
taining. Sixteen families reported 
entertaining 100 or more guests for 
meals in a year's time. On the 
average, however, adult guests were 
invited for meals about once a 
week. Children also frequently 
invited their friends as guests for 
meals. 

0 0 0 

In summary, leisure activities of 
Homemakers were varied. Prefer- 
ences in reading and radio programs 
were spelled out in some detail. This 
group of Homemakers participated 
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extensively in community activities Visiting and entertaining — an in- 

because they enjoyed the work, formal type of social participation 

wished to contribute to the improve- but with much the same value as 

ment of the community, and found work in community organization 

educational value in the activities. — was also frequent. 

THE CHANGING ROLES OF FARM WOMEN 



The roles of farm women are 
changing. Changes in the organiza- 
tion of agricultural production have 
relieved farm women of consider- 
able physical work. Modem means 
of communication have brought the 
rjral homemaker into contact with 
the same ideas and forces that in- 
fluence the city wife. Social changes 
require that rural women be 
eauipped to aid their families in 
adjusting to a changing rural en- 
vironment and to participate them- 
selves in the life of the community. 
Rural women need help in develop- 
ing an integrated personality that 
can get the most out of what the 
world has to offer and contribute 
the most to the family and com- 
munity. Perhaps extension activity 
in homemaking and Homemakers' 
Clubs, traditional channels for help 
in solving homemaking problems, 
can be utilized for this newer pur- 
pose also. 

Indicative of awakening interest 
in the broadened roles of women 
was a conference on potentialities 
of women in the middle years, held 
at Michigan State College in April, 
19SS. Suggestions were made on 
how women in that period of life 
could better adjust to their place 
in society. Rather than years of 
frustration or personal disorganiza- 
tion, the middle years — 45 to 65 
— should be potentially the best 
years of a woman's life. Vet women 
in the middle years are being 



wasted, largely because communities 
have not devised ways of utilizing 
their services. One consultant point- 
ed out, for example, that the prob- 
lems and needs of local govern- 
ment require the skills that mature 
women have developed through the 
years — ability at developing human 
relationships and knowledge of edu- 
cation of children, health care, sani- 
tation, community housekeeping, 
and home management. 

In any event the evidence sug- 
gests that women's roles in the last 
half-century have changed far more 
than men's roles and that clarifi- 
cation of these new roles is still in 
process. Pauline Trueblood has 
dramatized this by suggesting a new 
word, ''agathelian," for the vocation 
of married women.^^ An adaptation 
of a Greek word which closely ap- 
proximates the old term, good 
wife," it encompasses the ideas of 
mother, companion, sweetheart, 
homemaker, housewife, teacher, and 
creator of spiritual values. (Those 
rural women who are tired of saying 
they are "just housewives" may 
wish to cause consternation by 
answering that they are agatheli- 
ans!) It is not inconceivable that 
at some future date a mother's 
wage will be seriously considered 
by government as society's recog- 
nition that her services are just as 
valuable as those of the women who 
go out to work in industry.^' 



Elton and Pauline Trueblood, The Rcan^cry of Familv Life. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1953, p. 81. 

Warren Thompson, Popiilatlm Problems, 3rd ed., McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, 1953, p. 434. 
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This discussion of the roles of 
rural women is not intended to 
ignore the roles of the father and 
children in the home. They alt^o 
could be made the subject of con- 
siderable study and reflection. The 
farm family as a union of husband 
and wife, parents and children, has 
always been noted for its closeness 
and its permanence. Agriculture 
remains the one enterprise that 
affords unusually great opportunities 
for the development of strong family 
organization. The importance of the 
family, not only for happy living 
hut in cold dollars and cents con- 
tribution to the farm enterprise. 



poses the question as to why Sask- 
atchewan has so long neglected to 
make better provision for such 
family needs as pre-marriage guid- 
ance, sex education, marriage coun- 
selling, child guidance clinics, and 
nutrition and home management 
education. The lack of family edu- 
cation can be viewed as a loss equal 
to or greater than the loss from the 
grasshopper scourge, drought, or 
k)w prices.-^ Schools, clinics, ex- 
tension services, and churches are 
striving mightily to meet the need; 
in the future the efforts of these 
groups will undoubtedly receive 
more and more support from an 
informed public. 



SUMAAARY 



Relationship of Homemakers' 
Roles to Farming 

The rural homemaker plays roles 
that have real economic and psycho- 
logical importance for the farm oc- 
cupation. Not only does the home- 
maker weld the family together to 
work for goals that benefit the 
family and its occupation, but she 
carries on important managerial, 
housekeeping, and child care func- 
tions and also serves as farm helper 
in many cases. 

Survey of Members of 
Homemakers' Clubs 

A survey made by the Commis- 
sion of members of the Home- 
makers' Clubs yielded information 
about home management practices, 
planning and budgeting, and leisure 
activities and social participation of 
these Homemakers. It should be 
noted that the Homemakers who 
answered the questionnaire repre- 
sented a group that had established 
themselves in farming, were better 



off economically than the average 
rural farm couple in the province, 
and had larger and better equipped 
homes than the average. Although 
the Homemakers are not representa- 
tive of the entire population of 
farm women of the province, it can 
be assumed that, if the Homemakers 
face problems in homemaking, more 
disadvantaged households have even 
greater difficulties. 

1 ) The majority of the Home- 
makers processed substantial 
amounts of food, cared for vege- 
table gardens, and made some 
clothing for the family. 

2) This group showed little 
awareness of the possibilities of 
home management techniques, such 
as planning meals in advance and 
budgeting. Little remodelling of 
homes had been done to provide 
efficient work areas and convenient 
living quarters, perhaps because the 
majority faced heavy expenses of 
caring for and educating a growing 



W. B. Baker, "At Home on Ihe Prairie," Food for Thought, March, 1954, p. 25. 
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family. Regular health care was not 
common except for dental examina- 
tions for the children. 

3) The Honiemakers surveyed 
obtained new ideas for homemaking 
from their leisure activities of read- 
ing books and magazines and listen- 
ing to the radio. Their community 
activities^ undertaken by most for 
enjoyment, community improve- 
ment, or educational purposes, also 
enriched their lives and expanded 
their skills as homemakers. 



Changing Roles of Farm Women 

The drudgery in the life of farm 
women is disappearing, and the 
roles of farm women are being ex- 
tended to include aid to the family 
in adjusting to a changing rural 
environment. Particularly in the 
middle years of life women have a 
great potentiality for contributions 
to society that has not been develop- 
ed. Better provision could be made 
for family education and particu- 
larly for such needs as pre-marriage 
guidance, sex education, marriage 
counselling, child guidance clinics, 
and nutrition and home manage- 
ment education. 
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CHAPTER VII 



Changes in the material level of 
living of farm families, changes in 
family organization and relation* 
ships, and changes in the roles of 
farm women have affected the 
services reauired by farm families. 
Although the rural homemaker of 
today has the benefit of techno- 
logical advances and increased edu* 
cational opportunities, she has many 
new tasks and responsibilities that 
have grown from the mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture and the mobility 
of farm people. Two world wars and 
the improved status of women have 
taken the rural homemaker outside 
the four walls of her home. A rural 
environment influx has created 
many new problems in home and 
time management, child care, and 
family relations. And changes in 
the mode of living of farm families 
have heightened the importance of 
services for the rural family designed 
to meet current needs. 

Marty lypes of services are need- 
ed. These include services to assure 
the maximum benefit from labour- 
saving devices; services to help 
develop the most effective relation- 
ship between the home and the 
farm plant; services to strengthen 
the relationships within the family 
and to help the family adjust to a 
changing rural environment; and 
services to aid the cultural develop- 
ment of the farm wife as a success- 



ful homemaker and contributor to 
the community. A noted rural socio- 
logist has suggested that the pro- 
gram of extension services should 
be broad and well balanced. 

Such a well-balanced program can 
and should be as broad as the recog- 
nized needs of rural life. We are re* 
minded more than once that extension 
is not simply agriculture or home 
economics, not just technical, but that 
social and cultural activities and 
knowledge have an important place as 
an integral, not a peripheral, part of 
the continuing long - time progf am; 
assuming, of course, that such needs 
are not met by other agencies. The 
problems must be correlated, the pro» 
grams integrated. That is why health, 
nutrition, marketing, credit, social and 
recreational programs must have their 
place.^ 

This chapter is a study of the 
various services that exist to aid the 
homemaker in meeting the problems 
oi the rural home. Extension ser- 
vices provided by government and 
university are generally considered 
the main aid to homemakers. Their 
services help to stimulate better 
homemaking, and they support the 
values contributed by the home to 
the family and the community. In 
addition, other agencies provide 
valuable services to aid the home- 
maker: (1) commercial organiza- 
tions, (2) the press, radio, tele- 
vision, and libraries, and (3) volun- 
tray organizations. 



' Edmund dc S. Brunncr, "Summary of the Conference." Conference Report on the 
C*>ntrihutum of Extension Methods and Techniques Tinvard the Rehabilitation of 
IVar-Tom Countries, U.S. Department of Agriculture Extension Service and Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations, Washington. D.C., 1945, p. 236. 
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Services Provided by Various Agencies 



The Federal Government 

The Federal Government under- 
takes numerous activities that 
directly aid the homemaker. Its re- 
search on economic and social 
questions, {xirticularly on the cost 
of living, is important to the family/. 
The Canada Department of Agri- 
culture, the National Department of 
Health and Welfare, and the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce all 
carry on research that affects the 
family. The Department of Fisheries 
renders a more specific service in 
promoting the use of a particular 
product. Its educational campaign 
on the use of fish, its publication 
of recipes, and other measures are 
designed to aid a national industry 
and improve the nutrition of 
families. 

In addition, specific programs of 
the Federal Government are design-* 
ed to improve the economic position 
of the family. Family allowance pay- 
ments, old age pensions, and un- 
employment insurance are measures 
to protect dependent groups — 
chilaren, the aged, and the unem- 
ployed. Farm improvement loans 
are designed to foster the improve- 
ment of living levels of farm 
families. 

The quality of the research and 
information useful to rural families, 
that is provided by the Federal 
Government is high,^ but the scope 



is severely limited, since many fields 
of interest to rural homemakers are 
not covered. Fuihermore, the eftect 
of the research that is done could 
be greatly uicrea5«d by making it 
available in more popular and at- 
tractive form to larger numbers of 
families. 

One field of importance to con- 
sumers in which the Federal 
Government provides st^rvtce is the 
regulation and standardization of 
food and drugs. The Food and 
Drugs Act and numerous other 
statutes are designed to protect con- 
sumers by prescribing and enforcing 
standards for the quality of food 
and drugs.*' In addition, the National 
Trade Mark and True Labelling Act 
provides a frame work for the de- 
velopment of national standards for 
other consumer goods in order to 
prevent deception of the public in 
advertising.^ But to date the use 
of national standards by manufac- 
turers is voluntary, and only those 
manufacturers desiring to use the 
national trade mark need comply 
with specified national standards.^ 
Although grade labelling of most 
foods has been achieved, uniform 
standaids tor manjr other consumer 
goods are not required. Regulations 
governing the labelling of textile 
material and clothing, however, 
became effective January 1, 19^6. 
Not only could the Federal Govem- 



- See A IMt of Published Material by Members of the Economics Division, 1930-53 
and the 1 954-35 supplement, Canada Department of Agricuhure, Ottawa, 1953 and 
1955, and particularly the following excellent studies: Helen C. Abell, Alberta lumn 
Operators and the l.eirl of lAvinif Concept, 1952; Frank Uhlir and Helen C. Abell, 
Rurat Yoimti i'eople and their Future Plans, 1953; Helen C. Abell, The 'IVoman's 
Touch'— -in Lanadim Farm Work, 1954. 

• For a full discussion of this subject, see Robert Emmet Curran, Canada's Food 
and Prufj Lazes, Commerce Clearing House, New York, 1953. Note should also be 
taken of the work of Dr. Pett of the Department of National Heahh and Welfare 
and the Canadian Nutrition Council in the development of Canada's Food Rules. 

* Rev. Stats, of Canada, 1952, c. 191. 
Canada Year Book. 1952-53, p. 907. 
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tncnt require more comprehensive 
standardization of consumer goods, 
but considerable public education 
is required to inform consumers of 
the meaning of grade labelimg and 
standardized quality/' 

The Provincial Government 

Programs of the Provincial 
Government affect the living stand- 
ards, welfare, and cultural life of 
farm families. The Department of 
Agriculture, through its many pro- 
grams and particularly through its 
Agricultural Representative Ser- 
vice, strives to improve agricultural 
production. The Department of 
Public Health provides preventive 
health services, nutrition education, 
medical care for special groims. 
conducts a farm safety program, 
and administers the Saskatchewan 
Hospital Services Plan. The Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare provides aid 
to dependent groups in the province. 

The Department of Education 
provides many services. In addition 
to supervising and supporting the 
provision of public school educa- 
tion, it provides library services and 
a general program of adult educa- 
tion. Through the Saskatchewan 
Arts Board of the Department of 
Education, cultural activities in 
rural communities are encouraged. 
The Physical Fitness and Recreation 
Division ot the Department of Edu- 
cation stimulates sports and recrea- 
tion activities. All these services aid 
rural families, but the Department 
does not employ a supcrvi^ui of 
home economics education for the 
school system. 

The Saskatchewan Power Cor- 
poration, in extending cicctiification 
to rural areas and in promoting the 
use of electrical appliances, is ren- 
dering a service essential to raising 



the level of living of farm families. 
Other services provided by the 
Provincial Government for rural 
families are both general and 
specialized, but they are provided 
by many agencies and in different 
ways. Their value is somewhat 
lessened because of the lack of co- 
ordination of these services at the 
provincial and local levels. 

University of Saskatchewan 

The division of Women's Service 
of the University of Saskatchewan 
is the only extension agency in the 
province with a broad range of 
sen/ices for ihe rural family as a 
whole, but even these services are 
limited primarily to the skills of 
homemaking. A small staff prepares 
bulletins, conducts an educational 
program in the skills of homemak- 
ing, largely cooking and needlecraft, 
and arranges short courses at vari- 
ous places in the province. The lack 
of field staff and the small budget 
of the Division necessarily limit the 
influence and the program of the 
division. Although the Women's 
Service carries on much of its work 
through 4-H Clubs, Homemakers* 
Clubs, and community training 
courses, individual contacts with 
farm women scattered throughout 
the provtnr<^ cannot be made and 
maintained. Little aid can be given 
in the broad fields of home manage- 
ment and budgeting of time and 
money. 

Commercial Organizations 

In addition to agencies of govern- 
ment and the University, commer- 
cial organizations provide a wide 
range of qualified and valuable 
research and information related to 
their particular products. Sellers of 
consumer durable goods, particu- 
lariy electrical appliances, give 



See. for exumplc. the pamphlet, /^m.v hy CraJt% Consumer Section, Marketing 
Service. Canada Department of Agriculture, 1950, 
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demonstrations; manufacturers and 
processors of food conduct cooking 
schools; and sewing courses and aid 
with interior decorating are pro- 
vided bv companies operating in 
these fields. Bulletins and pamphlets 
are issued on many subjects-— 
food, clothing, home decorating, 
budgeting, insurance, and finance. 
Aid with accounting is provided by 
manufacturers of tabulating ma- 
chines, and banks supply account 
books to farm businesses. Not only 
printed materials but instructional 
films as well are distributed by many 
companies. 

The homemaking information 
provided by private companies is 
naturally affected by the companies' 
desire to sell their products. Con- 
flicting information provided by 
competing companies is often con- 
fusing to the family faced with the 
problem of the best expenditure of 
Its homemaking dollar. Although 
Consumer Reports^ and Consumers' 
Research Bulletin'' arc widely cir- 
culated in Cannd.i both by subscrip- 
tion and news stand sales, no Cana- 
dian buying guide reporting on 
Canadian models and products is 
issued by an independent organiza- 
tion. Clearly, the need exists for 
some technical and impartial evalua- 
tion of Canadian consumer goods. 

Press, Radio, Television and 
Libraries 

The press, radio, and television 
arc important sources of informa- 



tion on homemaking and family 
life. The women^s pages of the farm 
press are devoted to cooking and 
food preservation, patterns and sew- 
ing, child care, and health. Maga- 
zines, some Canadian but the ma- 
jority published in the United States, 
present colourful articles and adver- 
tising dealing with housing, food, 
health, marriage, and problems re- 
lating to children and adolescents. 
Radio and television also present 
regular programs of interest to the 
homemaker, but many programs on 
general rural problems could be 
broadened to include more con- 
sideration of the problems of the 
farm home. Only the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation has made 
a consistent effort to address pro- 
grams to problems of family rela- 
tionships and mental health. 

Books are an important source of 
information for meeting the prob- 
lems of daily living and can also 
enrich and broaden the lives of all 
members of the family. In Canada, 
88 per cent of the rural people do 
not have access to books in their 
communities. In Saskatchewan, the 
need for good books, accessible 
locally, has been met«in one area 
through the establishment of the 
North Central Saskatchewan Re- 
gional Library. Headquartered at 
Prince Albert, this library and its 
1 1 branches serve 28,000 people in 
nine municipalities. In 1952, 62,341 



- C*m.utiiU'r Ki't^irts is a monthly niaKazine with an annual buying guide published 
by Consumers Union of United States, Inc. 1l reports the results of tests of various 
products and assigns ratings to the quality of the products tested. Consumers Union 
has no connection of any kind with any commercial interest: il accepts no adver- 
tising; and it does not permit the use of its ratings to promote the sale of any 
product. 

^ Consumers' Research is a non-profit institution that carries out tests and research 
on a wide variety of goods, materials, and appliances for the benefit of ultimate 
consumers, not for business or industry. Its findings are published in its monthly 
magazine. Cnnstttni-rs HiSt\trcit lUtlleiin. A third but smaller agency in the United 
States that rates consumer goods is the Inter*Mountain Consumers* Service located 
in Denver. 
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books were read by the 5,093 regis* 
tered borrowers.**^ Although legisla- 
tion authorizes provincial support 
for regional libraries cstablishca by 
a group of co-operating municipali- 
ties, no other regional libraries have 
been formed. Rural people in other 
parts of the province do not have 
ready access to books. Thev lack 
this resource that can supplement 
the fragmentary information of the 
press and radio, extend their hori- 
zons, and help them with the prob- 
lems of work and daily living. 

The use of public information 
media provides unlimited oppor- 
tunities for bringing information on 
the famil}^ and homemaking to the 
rural family. The potential of these 
channels of communication for aid- 
ing and improving family life has 
not been developed fully. Not only 
could the level of material presented 
by the press, radio, and television 
be raisad. but all channels of com- 
munication, if properly utilized, 
could vastly extend the influence 
of all groups providing services to 
the rural family. 

Voluntary Organizations 

Voluntary organizations, particu- 
larly womeA*s organizations, play 
an important role in spreading infor- 
mation on homemaking and prob- 
lems of the family. The Canadian 
Association of Consumers, the Sask- 
atchewan Homemakers* Clubs, the 
Women*s Co-operative Guilds, and 
the Women's Section of the Farmers 
Union are all concerned with prob- 
lems of the farm home. Other organ- 
izations — educational, religious, or 
philanthropic — also engage in acti- 
vities and conduct educational pro- 
grams that help the homemaker. In 



Saskatchewan, every rural com- 
munity is highly organized, and 
most women belong to several 
organizations. The view was ex- 
pressed at community forums that 
there are **too many organizations 
and too much to do." This view 
shows the broad contact of volun- 
tary organizations with rural women. 

The virtue peculiar to voluntary 
organizations in the spread of infor- 
mation of use to the homemaker is 
the personal contact among neigh- 
bours and friends that these organ- 
izations afford. Local leaders, ac- 
quainted with their community and 
serviced by a national organization, 
are in an ideal position to win the 
confidence of their community and 
provide leadership in the solution 
of problems of the home. 

Voluntary organizations, how- 
ever, do not rely solely on personal 
contacts to promote their objectives. 
Radio, pamphlets, films, film strips, 
and television all extend the reach 
of voluntary organizations and, if 
effectively used, can multiply con- 
tacts with farm men and women. 

Survey of Organizations 
Providing Services 

In order to have a more detailed 
picture of the many services pro- 
vided to homcmakers, the Com- 
mission undertook a survey of the 
functions of governmental, com- 
mercial, and voluntary organizations 
designed to serve the rural home and 
fnm;jv. Two questionnaires were 
distributed — a general question- 
naire to 21 agencies and organiza- 
tions and a special questionnaire to 
radio and television stations in the 
province. 



^ Brief submitted by the Library Advisory Council of Saskatchewan to the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture and Rural Life, p. 2. 

to Appendix XI presents the two questionnaires and a list of the organizations to 
which they were sent. 
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General QueMtUmnaire. Gov- 
ernmental, voluntary, and commer- 
cial agencies were questioned on the 
purpose of their program, the means 
used to spread information, the 
number of persons reached and their 
distribution by size of population 
center, and special problems en- 
countered in reaching the tural 
community. 

Of the 21 agencies questioned, 
90. S per cent had a branch of 
special interest to homemakers, and 
all but one had a public information 
or educational service. Of the 20 
agencies indicating the purposes of 
their program, 19 specified adult 
education, 16 stated public informa- 
tion, 9 stated research, and 7 speci- 
fied advertising. The techniques 
used to disseminate information are 
presented in Table 34. The use of 
various means of information as 
rated by the agencies in order of 
importance is presented in Table 



lis 

35. It is interesting that none of the 
agencies rated films, radio, press, or 
interviews as the most important 
means of reaching consumers, but 
nine agencies rated bulletins as their 
main method. 

Organizations varied in their 
evaluation of the most effective 
ways of getting in touch with the 
rural community. Personal or small 
group contact was considered ex- 
tremely effective. Contacts with 
local organizations were considered 
desirable and also demonstrations, 
fairs, field days, "schools'* as well 
as contacts through means of public 
information — bulletins, press, and 
radio. Apparently, the organizations 
were not always able !o utilize the 
optimum means of contact with the 
rural public. 

Large numbers of people were 
reached by the organizations ques- 
tioned. One voluntary women's or- 



Table 34. Techniques for Disseminating Information to 
Homemakers as Reported by 20 Selected Agencies, 19SS 



i Number | Number Proportion 
I of Using of 

Technique ■ Respondents 1 Technique Respondents 







1 




Per Cent 


Demonstration 




j 20 


18 


90 


Bulletins 




1 


17 


8S 


Lectures 




I 20 


16 


80 


Films 




I 20 

1 


16 


80 


Press 




1 20 


14 


70 


Radio 




1 

20 

■ 


12 


60 


Interviews 




20 

■ 


8 


40 


Other 




i 20 


15 















SoirfU'R: Quvfitlunnalrca returned to the Ruyml CommiMion on AffrieuUure mnd Rurml Life by 
•gencim serving the rural family^ 
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Table 35. Importance of Various Techniques for Disseminating 
Information to Homemakers as Rated by 17 Selected Agencies, 

1*^55 







j I'irsl 


Second 


Third 


All Other 




Tvchniquc 


1 Choice 


Choice 


Choice 


Choices 




Bulletin 


9 


4 ! 




4 




Demonstration 


; 3 


2 


5 


8 




Lectures 


1 2 




5 


6 




Press 


1 


5 


1 


8 




Ruiiio 




1 


4 


7 




Films 




2 


> 


13 




Interviews 


1 




1 


7 




Other 


3 






12 



HorittK: Qticfitiimnniri's rettirnt<«l to the Ruyal CommUttiun on Agriculture and Rurol Life by 
UKt'ncivH MfrviiiK the rural fomily. 



ganization estimated, for instance, 
that It reached 1,000 women 
through its program. Another wo- 
men's organization reported that it 
reached 5,700 rural women a year. 
An agency of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment reported contacts with 
200,000 individuals and 220,000 at 
meetings. Of the total audience 
reached by these organizations, the 
largest proportion were farm people. 
The organizations reported that of 
the people contacted annually, 44 
per cent lived on farms, 31 per 
cent lived in small urban centers, 
and 25 per cent lived in large 
urban centers. 

Three-quarters of the organiza- 
tions reported that their services 
were used by individuals, more than 
half reported that their services 
were used by community leaders 
and organizations, and a consider- 
able number reported use by pro- 
fessionals. 

All but one of the organizations 
stated that they make a special 



effort to reach rural women. This 
contact was achieved through van* 
ous means — local and provincial 
organizations, bulletins and news* 
letters, press, radio, field days and 
demonstrations, meetings, confer- 
ences, classes, and personal visits. 

Most of the organizations reply- 
ing to the general questionnaire 
employed trained professional per- 
sonnel in their programs — home 
economists, trained health workers, 
librarians, or general university 
graduates. Only a few were served 
bv voluntary workers or solely by 
elected officers. 

Numerous problems were identi- 
fied by the organizations in reaching 
rural women. They included prob- 
lems within the organizations them- 
selves and problems in the com* 
munity. Many of the organizations 
suffer from limited funds, lack of 
sufficient trained staff, and difficul- 
ties in having information communi- 
cated from the local secretary to 
the membership at large. Commer- 
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cial organizations found that their 
rural dealers sometimes lacked en- 
thusiasm because of the costs of in* 
stalling equipment, advertising, and 
prizes. One organization felt that its 
promotion work was directed too 
muoh to urban people and that a 
wider coverage for rural people 
should be undertaken. Thus, a great- 
er understanding of the needs and 
aspirations of rural women on the 
part of organizations providing ser- 
vice was thoucht necessary. Effec- 
tive means of describing the services 
must also be found, since many of 
these services must be used to be 
appreciated. 

More serious were the obstacles 
in the community to reaching rural 
families, principally the distances 
between farm homes and the poor 
roads. In addition, the large num- 
ber of organizations in rural com- 
munities, the lack of opportunity for 
personal contact, the reluctance of 
many women to assume responsi- 
bility in organizations, and some 
resistance to new educational pro- 
grams were also mentioned as ob- 
stacles to reaching rural families. 
One organization pointed out that 
rural women are inadequately rep- 
resented on municipal councils and 
committees of community organiza- 
tions. 

In general, the organizations 
questioned specified the need for 
increased research on the problems 
of rurai homes. The large number 
of local organizations that request 
speakers and demonstrations make 
imperative the training of more 
qualified personnel for extension 
work. One organization summed up 
by stating that the most effective 
method of education for homemak- 
ing is the participation of rural 
women in their organizations at 
local, regional, and provincial levels 
and participation in inter-organiza- 



m 

tional cultural activities, such as 
human relations institutes and 
drama and writers' workshops. 

Radio and Tehviahn QueatUni' 
naire. All the radio and television 
stations questioned stated that they 
present educational programs to 
meet the special interest of women. 
Four radio stations and the two 
television stations said they placed 
heavy emphasis on these proerams, 
and four radio stations said that 
they placed some emphasis on these 
programs. It was estimated that 
57.5 per cent of the radio programs 
in this field are public service feat- 
ures and 42.S per cent are com- 
mercial programs. In television the 
programs are divided equally be- 
tween the two types. Of the person- 
nel employed for radio programs on 
homemakin^, 37.5 per cent are 
qualified with special background 
in home economics and 62.5 per 
cent are not trained. In similar 
television programs, qualified and 
unqualified personnel are used 
equally. 

The aspects of homemaking 
covered by radio and television pro- 
grams are presented in Table 36. 
The importance attached to each 
subject by radio and television sta- 
tions is presented in Table 37, where 
the subjects are ranked in order of 
their importance. In both radio and 
television, foods and cookery top 
the list, and little importance is 
attached to home management and 
family relations in the planning of 
programs. 

The rural radio audience was 
estimated to be very large. One 
station estimated that it reached 
into 90 per cent of rural homes, 
another 70 per cent, and another 
60 per cent. One station commented 
that the number of rural homes 
with radios is almost 15 times 
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Table 36. Aspects op Homemakino Covered in Radio and 
Tflevision Programs as Reported by 10 Saskatchewan 

Stations, 19SS 



Itpm 
iidii 


Number 

1^ Mil ■ Vwl 

of 

Respondents 


Number 
Including 
Item 


Proportion 
of 

Respondents 








Per Cent 


Foods and cookery 


10 


10 


100 


Food preservation 


10 


10 


100 


Nutrition and heaUn 


10 


to 


too 


Clothing and textiles 


10 


10 


100 


Child care 


10 


9 


90 


Home management 


10 


8 


80 


Budgeting 


10 


6 


60 


Family relations 


10 


S 


50 


Other 


10 


S 


50 



SouRCB: QuestionnairM returned to the Royal CommiMien on Agriculture and Rural Life by 
radio and tei«vi»ian slatienB. 



Table 37. Importance of Various Aspects of Homemakino 
Covered in Radio and Television Programs, as Rated by 
10 Saskatchewan Stations, 1953 



Item 


First 
Choice 


Second 
Choice 


Third 
Choice 


All 
Other 


Food and cookery 


S 


1 






Food preservation 




2 


1 




Nutrition and health 




2 


3 




Clothing and 
textiles 


2 


2 


2 




Child care 


• 


1 






Home management 




1 






Budgeting 


- 




1 




Family relations 


1 




mm 




Other 






\ 















Soi RCK: Que«tionniiir€« returned to ihe Rc^al Commiwion on AgrleuHurt and Rural Life by 
radio und television statioRd. 
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lar^r than the number of urban 
homes with radios. Each of two 
other stations estimated that their 
audience totalled 116,000 and 
120,000 each. Listenership was sur- 
veyed by professional a^ncies for 
6 radio stations and one television 



station. Although radio programs 
dn recipies and the skills of home- 
making were found popular, several 
stations reported that women are 
interested in musical programs and 
general programs on cultural sub- 
jects and current events. 



Problems in the Provision 

Although the services provided • 
for the rural home by government, 
commercial agencies, and voluntary 
organizations in Saskatchewan are 
many and varied, maximum bene- 
fits arc not achieved by rural 
families, Information that is pro- 
vided does not reach a large enough 
number of families, and the breadth 
and quality of the services could be 
improved. 

One problem that plagues the 
field of extension services for 
homemakers is the confusion and 
overlapping of services. Many 
groups are making separate ap- 
proaches to homemakers in closely 
related fields. The groups engaged 
in extension work thus needlessly 
repeat organizational steps in reach- 
ing consumers. Information present- 
ed by commercial companies may 
be overlapping or conflicting, thus 
confusing the homemaker. Exten- 
sion work as a whole is unco- 
ordinated and suffers from the lack 
of a comprehensive program and 
direction. 

At the local level, extension work 
in homemaking lacks focus. The 
multitude of local rural organiza- 
tions make special requests for in- 
formation and service without a 
comprehensive plan, and even if 
their requests are met, the fund of 
information is at best fragmej:^4ary. 
Extension agencies likewise make 
haphazard approaches to local or- 



of Homematcing Services 

anizations so that in one area 
omemakers may be well serviced 
on foods and cooking but poorly 
serviced on the benefit; of electrifi- 
cation. Because of this lack of focus 
and direction, local groups are 
handicapped in funnelling informa- 
tion and services to their members, 
and much information does not 
reach the individual homemaker. 

The shortage of trained home 
economists and qualified personnel 
in the field of family relations also 
limits extension work. Home econo- 
mics is a science that is broader 
than the skills and techniques of 
homemaking. Its broader function 
has been thus spelled out: 

Home Economics seeks to provide 
homemakers, present and future, with 
information, skills, abilities and atti- 
tudes that will contribute to more 
satisfactory personal development and 
home and family life. 

Its central concept is the home as 
the setting for personal development 
and family relationships, and it tends 
more and more to present as functions 
of the home rather than as isolated 
subjects or skills, the care of children, 
family economics, household manage- 
ment, the selection, preparation, utili- 
zation and care of food and clothing, 
and family relationships. Which of 
thesd elements are to receive emphasis 
under given conditions is held to de- 
pend upon the real interests and needs 
of the individuals and families to be 
reached. Both content and emphasis 
have varied with the development of 
our knowledge of the underlying 
sciences that contribute to home and 
family life» with the improvement of 
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educational procedures for different 
education levels, and with the chang* 
ing needs of our changing social and 
economic orden^t 

Training of increased numbers of 
home economists and other profes- 
sional personnel in special courses 
in the techniques of extension, in- 
service training of home economists 
in extension work, and part-time 
employment of home economists 
who arc living in rural Saskatche- 
wan might be utilized to relieve the 
shortage of qualified personnel. 

The limited content of extension 
programs also restricts their effec- 
tiveness. Devoted largely to the skills 
of homemaking, extension programs 
have not tackled the fields of bud- 
geting and money irianagcmcnt or 
the fields of time management and 
increased efficiency in household 
management. The frequent practice 
of farm women*s keeping the 
account books for the farm business 
requires that they be given every 
possible technical aid to equip them 
for this responsibility. The increased 
participation of farm women in 



community life heightens the im- 
portance of allowing t i me and 
energy for other activities within 
and outside the home. 

Finally, extension programs even 
today are confronted with some 
reluctance on the part of farm 
women to discuss or seek aid on 
problems of the home. The pioneer 
lomcmaker solved her problems as 
)est she could with her own resour- 
ces. Her main objective was the 
survival of her family under often 
difficult circumstances. Today the 
changing rural environment makes 
new demands on farm women, but 
many still wage a lone battle. Un- 
aware of resources to assist with 
family problems or reticent to call 
upon outsiders for aid with personal 
matters, many farm women nave not 
recognized the benefits that can be 
had from extension services. As 
home economics education is im- 
proved in the school system and as 
the quality and channelling of exten- 
sion services are improved, however, 
this understandable resistance will 
certainly be overcome. 



Extension Services in Canada and the United States 



Canada 

In all Canadian provinces some 
kind of extension service exists for 
the rural homcmaker. In eight of 
the ten provinces, this extension 
work is part of the program of the 
provincial Department of Agricul- 
ture. In Newfoundland, the exten- 
sion work is administered by the 
Division of Adult Education of the 
Department of Education. In Sask- 
atchewan, extension for the home- 
maker is the responsibility of the 
division of Women's Services of the 



University of Saskatchewan. The 
establishment of extension services 
in the University was undertaken 
by its firs, president, the late Dr. 
Walter C. Murray, as part of his 
efforts to make the University a 
part of the life of the people of 
Saskatchewan rather than an ivory 
tower tor the few. In Saskatchewan 
the Provincial Government provides 
limited extension services for the 
rural home; for the most part they 
arc provided by the University, but 
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the Provincial Governments Agri- 
cultural Representative Service 
could be integrated with services for 
the farm home. 

Extension services in Ontario are 
conducted by the Home Economics 
Branch of Extension Services of the 
Department of Agriculture. This 
highly developed program is super- 
vised by a director who is a graduate 
in home economics, and the salaries 
and travelling expenses of instruc- 
tors are paid by the Department of 
Agriculture. The program under- 
takes to bring extension services to 
women in their own communities 
through district home economists. 
Courses arc given in citizenship, 
cultural activities, clothing and tex- 
tiles, food and nutrition, health edu- 
cation, home crafts, home furnish- 
ings, psychology, and program 
planning and procedures. While 
specialists are provided for each 
course, some difficulties have de- 
veloped from this extreme special- 
ization in that the demonstrator 
must repeat the same course 
throughout the province, may find 
it monotonous, and therefore lose 
effectiveness before she has covered 
the province. It has been suggested 
that a wider selection of topics 
suited to the season, the circumstan- 
ces and wishes of the community, 
and the stage of development of 
club activity in the community might 
overcome this problem. 

In Manitoba, the Women's Ser- 
vices of the Division of Extension 
uithin the Department of Agricul- 
ture is staffed by home economists 
assigned to districts. Many of these 
districts include an area two or 
three times the size of the area of 
an agricultural representative. The 
travelling distances require super- 
human stamina and reduce the 
effectiveness of the program. Mani- 
toba's Acting Director of Women's 
Services stated on the basis of her 
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experience that any service of this 
type should be organized on a small 
area basis, for a thorough, concen- 
trated program is more effective 
than a province-wide service spread 
too thinly over the population. 

Alberta is increasing the number 
of its district home economists but 
is having difficulty in finding suf- 
ficient staff because of loss of per- 
sonnel through marriage and com- 
petition from other jobs. 

Increasingly, extension services in 
Canada are being amalgamated into 
one department so that farm and 
home services may be integrated 
and broader services offered to farm 
families. In all provinces the work 
is handicapped by shortage of staff 
and meagre budgets. The work 
could be expanded many times with- 
out giving a complete service to 
homemakers. Exteasion work is also 
sometimes hampered by the inability 
of the programs to keep pace with 
the broader fields of interest of the 
Canadian housewife. 

In all provinces the voluntary 
organization, the Women's Institute, 
has served as the arm of extension 
services for homemakers. The Wo- 
men's Institute movement developed 
first in Ontario in 1897 as a com- 
panion organization to the Agricul- 
tural Institutes. In Saskatchewan, 
the organization was called the Sask- 
atchewan Homemakers' Clubs and 
was formed in 1911 from isolated 
women's groups in the province. 
The Homemakers' Clubs developed 
in close association with the Agri- 
cultural Societies; thus the agricul- 
tural influence has always been 
strong, and support of extension 
services developed naturally in the 
Homemakers' Clubs. Other volun- 
tary organizations, however, could 
also avail themselves of existing ex- 
tension services in the same way as 
the Homemakers' Clubs. 
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The United States 

In the United States, extension 
work is carried on as a system of 
nation-wide rural education through 
the coH)perative efforts of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the land grant colleges 
of the states.'- Funds are provided 
by federal, state, and county govern- 
ments and supplemented in a few 
states by co-operating organizations. 
All extension agents work with the 
whole rural family, although the 
primary responsibility of the county 
agricultural agent is to the men, of 
the home demonstrator to the wo- 
men, and of the 4-H Club agent to 
the boys and girls. The goal of this 
co-operative extension service has 
been framed in the words, "to help 
rural people live better.** Its objec- 
tive is a more satisfying life for the 
rural family and better rural citizen- 
ship. As one home demonstration 
agent said, home demonstration 
work would not be finished 

. . . until all our farm homemakers 
so regulate their business of home* 
making and so surround themselves 
with modern equipment as to leave 
time and energy and enthusiasm for 
rest and reading and child training 
and social activities. 

As illustrative of the work of 
this co-operative extension service, 
some aspects and findings of the 
extension programs in a number of 
states will be reviewed briefly. In 
Minnesota, a county extension com- 
mittee representing various rural 
groups in the community outlines 
the problems and topics that should 
be covered in the year's program, 
and sub-committees are established 
to carry out the major projects. 



In Missouri, a "Family Living 
Workbook** is prepared by exten- 
sion specialists in home economics 
to help families plan their work and 
make group decisions in carrying 
out their work plan. This workbook 
is based on the philosophy that a 
family working together to solve its 
problems and reach its goals will 
develop pleasant family relation- 
ships and a sense of comradeship 
that will assure a better life. 

The Michigan State College Ex- 
tension Service has a farm building 
service that provides plans for farm- 
houses and plans for homes for 
seasonal farm help. Good housing 
makes farming easier, and it is felt 
that these practical services will pay 
dividends for years in contentm'^nt 
and happiness. In Michigan, too, a 
yardstick was developed for measur- 
ing home management. The studies 
of Irma H. Gross have been useful 
to extension workers in home man- 
agement throughout the United 
States and Canada.^^ 

In Maine, a survey was under- 
taken to determine the effectiveness 
of extension methods in the teaching 
of home economics. Demonstrations 
and bulletins were used to introduce 
new homemakin^ practices. Of 181 
homemakers visited, 56 pe«- cent 
reported changes in homemaking 
practices due to extension influen- 
ces.^"' In a study of extension work 
at Lafourche, Louisiana, the formal 
education of the homemaker, the 
level of living, and farm ownership 
were found to be significant factors 
in determining the adoption of new 



Act of May 8, 1914, r. 79, s. 1, 38 U.S. Stat. 372. 
'^Quoted by Mena Hogan, // Report on Home Demonstration Work, Ext. Serv. Cir. 
463, Extension Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington. D.C., 1950, p. 1. 
'•See Gross, Measarinn llome Management, op, cit., and Gross and Crandall, 
Manof/ement for Modem i'afnilies, op. cit. 

liffeetizrptess of l:.rten.Kion Methods of Teaching Howe Hconomics, Bulletin 305, 
lixtcnsion Service, University of Maine, Orono, Maine^ 1942. 
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homemaking practices.^'' In Indiana 
also, a survey of ''Home Situations 
on Different Classes of Land and 
Effectiveness of the Home Demon- 
station Program'' revealed that par- 
ticipation in extension activities is 
closely related to the socio-economic 
status of the family.' ' 

« ♦ « 

From the programs and studies 
in other provinces and states, several 
guides to an effective extension pro- 
gram for rural families emerge. 
First, planning the program in ad- 
vance based on community prob- 



lems, needs, and interests is funda- 
mental. The participation of leaders 
of voluntary organizations in the 
central planning and advisory com- 
mittee ensures that the program will 
meet the needs of those whom it 
is designed to serve. Second, the 
use of all types of teaching methods 
increases the effectiveness of the 
program. Demonstrations and meet- 
ings with small groups have been 
found particularly effective. Finally, 
an integrated approach by all exten- 
sion workers to the rural family has 
been found to heighten the effective- 
ness of the work. 



Needs of Saskatchewan Extension Services 



This review of existing extension 
services in the province, of the 
problems that have emerged, and 
of extension services in other areas 
crystallizes the needs that have to 
be met in Saskatchewan to develop 
effective extension services for rural 
families. These needs fall roughly 
into two categories — needs that 
affect the content of extension 
services and needs that affect the 
means of providing these services. 

The content of extension servjces 
for homemakers cannot be shaped 
without accurate knowledge of the 
problems of the rural family. 
Greatly increased research on both 
the material and non-material as- 
pects of living of rural families is 
needed. With regard to largely 
material aspects of living, the follow- 
ing subjects would bear further 
exploration: farm family housing 
needs and preferences, including 



planning the farmhouse, use of 
labour, housing education and atti- 
tudes, and tenure aspects of hous- 
ing; family labour including earnings 
and expenditures; nutrition and diet; 
housekeeping practices; home sew- 
ing practices; operation of house- 
hold equipment, especially the 
values and limitations of less com- 
mon items like dishwashers and 
automatic clothes driers and the 
problem of water supply required 
by various types of automatic wash- 
ing machines. With regard to non- 
material aspects of living, research 
on the following problems would be 
helpful: problems of rural adoles- 
cents, relationships between hus- 
band and wife and parent and child; 
participation in organizations; relig- 
ious affiliations and practices; and 
leisure and recreation. These topics 
by no means exhaust the fields in 
which research on problems affcct- 



/..r/iw.v/.'M (// U'i'rl,' iti I.of'^nrchc, Publication 1054, Division of Agricultural Ex- 
tension. l.ouisian:i State University and Agriculturat and Mechanical ^ ollcgc, Baton 
Rouge, l.a.. 1950. 

S. M. Hunter L. M. Buschc, G. Gallup, and M. C. Wilson, Home Sitwitimts />m 
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ing the family is needed, but they 
indicate the vast area in which 
factual information would help to 
develop a program adjusted to cur- 
rent needs. 

At present* the main emphasis in 
extension work is on the skills and 
techniques of homemaking. Im- 
portant as this field is, it is not broad 
cnougli to satisfy the interests of 
the modern rural homemaker. The 
content of extension work could 
profitably be broadened to include 
aid with time and money manage- 
ment and family relationships. The 
inclusion of these problems in the 
extension program would not only 
meet needs that have been expressed 
by homcmakcrs but would inject a 
new vitality and appeal into exten- 
sion work. 

Finally, integration of extension 
work for home and farm is needed. 
Although the agricultural repre- 
sentative may work primarily with 
farmers and with boys and a home 
extension agent primarily with farm 
women and girls, integrated pro- 
jects of these groups would empha- 
size the unity between the farm and 
the home. 

Other needs of extension services 
relate to the means by which they 
are provided. Skills and crafts can 
in many cases be taught by the lay 
pcrstm, but more technical subjects, 
such as nutrition, child care, psy- 
chology, and family relations re- 
quire '^traincd personnel. Specialists 
are therefore needed, and an ade- 
quate budget is necessary to attract 
qu:ilified professional people in 
home economics and other fields. 
These specialists need to be trained 
not only in their substantive fields of 
home economics, family relations, 
or scientific agriculture, but they 
aNo need training in techniques and 
methods of extension work. The 
importance of training in psychology 
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and educational method is recog- 
nized for teachers; but nowhere m 
Canada is a full course offered for 
extension workers, who are really 
teachers. Some universities offer a 
few classes in extension work. The 
shortage of trained extension work- 
ers makes imperative the provision 
of training facilities to assure ade« 
quate numbers of qualified exten- 
sion personnel. 

The work of home extension 
agents and other specialists can be 
strengthened by the participation of 
voluntary organizations and their 
lay leaders in the extension program. 
Ways need to be found to assure the 
co-operation of the many voluntary 
organizations that provide a tested 
means of reaching rural communi- 
ties. 

To make rural homemakers 
aware of the potentialities of an 
extension service, close personal 
contacts between the home exten- 
sion agent and the rural homemaker 
are necessary. The area assigned to 
the home extension agent must be 
small enough to permit this kind of 
communication. To expect exten- 
sion services for the home to be 
carried on by a few workers over 
an area as large as the province of 
Saskatchewan is to defeat the pur- 
poses of the program. Each home 
extension agent should be expected 
to maintain contact with no more 
than 500 to 800 families, and 
periodic meetings with groups of 
12 to 25 homemakers would be 
ideal.The distances between farm 
homes and the irregular hours for 
extension wuik limit the caseload 
that a single extension worker can 
carry effectively. If specialists in the 
various problems affecting the home 
are employed, much larger areas 
can, of course, be sei-viced. 

Although a single extension 
worker is limited in the number of 
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families he or she can service ef- 
fectively, the unit of administration 
for services for the rural home 
might well be the unit of administra- 
tion that provides other local ser- 
vices. If an enlarged unit of local 
government is established around 
service centers in accordance with 
the Commission's report on Rural 
Roads and Local Government, ser- 
vices for the rural home should be 
provided in this area with several 
extension workers for one county 
or modified county as the demand 
for these services requires. 



Finally, community support is 
essential to the success of an exten- 
sion program. A local community 
board, made up of leaders of inter- 
ested organizations and individuals 
of sp^ial ability or training, could 
serve in an advisory capacity to the 
extension program. It could help in 
initiating and drawing up the pro- 
gram, in publicizing the services, 
and in maintaining continuous con- 
sultation. If these needs of content 
and approach are met, Saskatche- 
wan will have gone a long way 
towards providing services to rural 
homemakers and thqir families that 
will help them ''to live better." 



Summary 



Services Provided by 
Various Agencies 

The Federal Government con- 
ducts research on social and econo- 
mic questions of importance to the 
family. Programs of social security 
and farm improvement loans foster 
improvement of living levels. Al- 
though the quality of the research 
is high, its scope and approach are 
severely limited, since many fields 
of interest to the home are not 
covered. The Federal Government 
regulates and standardizes the 
quality of food and drugs, but the 
program to control the qualtiy of 
other consumer goods might be 
more fully developed. 

The Provincial Government 
through various departments pro- 
vides services designed to improve 
agricultural production, protect the 
health of families, assist dependent 
groups, foster education, and en- 
courage electrification. No super- 
visor of home economics education, 
however, is employed by the pro- 
vincial Department of Education. 
The value of these services to rural 
families is somewhat lessened be- 



cause o? the lack of co-ordination 
of the many services at the provin- 
cial and local levels. 

The Women's Service of the 
University of Saskatchewan is the 
only extension agency in the pro- 
vince with a broad range of services 
for the rural family as a whole, but 
even these services are limited 
largely to the skills of homemaking. 
Lack of field staff and a small bud- 
get necessarily limit the influence 
and program of the division. 

Commercial organizations pro- 
vide a wide range of qualified and 
valuable research and information 
related to their particular products. 
Conflicting information is often pre- 
sented by competing companies, 
however, and the homemaker faced 
with the problem of the best ex- 
penditure of her homemaking dol- 
lar may be confused. No indepen- 
dent organization exists in Canada, 
like Consumers Union and Con- 
sumers* Research in the United 
States, to test and evaluate specific 
products impartially. 
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Communications media such as 
the press, radio, television, and 
libraries are important sources of 
information on homemaking, but 
the level of information provided 
could be considerably raised. The 
North Central Saskatchewan Re- 
gional Librar]^ has made books 
readily accessible to the 28,000 

f)eople in its area, but other rural 
ocalities suffer from the lack of 
libraries. 

Numerous voluntary organiza- 
tions« particularly women*s organ- 
izations« play an important role in 
spreading information on home- 
making and problems of the family. 
Because of the confidence placed 
in local leaders chosen by members 
of the organization, voluntary or- 
ganizations are in a favoured posi- 
tion to participate in extension work. 

From a survey of 21 govern- 
mental* commercial, and voluntary 
organizations with services of special 
interest to homemakers« numerous 
problems were identified in spread- 
mg information to rural women. 
These problems existed both within 
the organizations providing home- 
making services and within the rural 
community. Limited funds, shortage 
of trained staff, and difficulties in 
communication were all mentioned. 
Although the organizations used 
bulletins as their main approach to 
ruidi families, they felt that personal 
contact was the most . effective 
means. Obstacles within the rural 
community to effective extension 
work were the distances between 
farm homes, poor roads, the large 
number of rural community organ- 
iziitions, the lack of opportunity for 
personal contact, and some resist- 
ance on the part of the public to 
new educational programs. The 
organizations specified a need for 
increased research on problems of 
the family and more trained staff. 
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From a survey of radio and tele- 
vision stations in the province it 
appeared that their programs, which 
reach a large rural audience, are de- 
voted mainly to the skills of home- 
making with little emphasis on 
problems and challenges of family 
relations. 

Problems in the Provision of 
Homemoking Services 

Although the services provided 
for the rural home are many and 
varied, several problems affect the 
breadth and quality of information 
as well as its reaching a maximum 
number of rural families. Services 
often overlap and confuse the 
homemaker. At the local level, ex- 
tension work lacks focus because of 
the large number of community 
organizations and the lack of com* 
prehensive planning by local groups 
and servicing agencies. The shortage 
of trained home economists and 
qualified personnel in the field of 
family relations restricts the pro- 
gram. No full course of training for 
extension work exists at any uni- 
versity in Canada. The limited con- 
tent of extension programs and the 
neglect of subjects like time and 
money mantigement and family re- 
lations make extension programs 
fall short of modem needs. Reluct- 
ance of farm people to seek or 
accept aid on problems of the home 
creates a barrier to the spread of 
information. 

Extension Services in Canada 
and the United States 

In eight of the ten provinces of 
Canada,extension services for home- 
makers are administered by the pro- 
vincial Departments of Agriculture. 
In Newfoundland they are the func- 
tion of the Adult Education Divi* 
sion of thi* Department of Educa- 
tion, and in Saskatchewan they are 
the responsibility of the Women*s 
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Service of the University. Increas- 
ingly, extension services are being 
amalgamated into one department 
so that farm and home services can 
be integrated and broader services 
offered to farm families. In all 
provinces the work is handicapped 
by shortage of staff and meagre 
budgets. In all provinces also, the 
voluntary organization, the Wo- 
men's Institutes (Saskatchewan 
Homemakers' Clubs), serve as the 
arm of extension services to the 
home, but other voluntary organiza- 
tions could avail themselves of exist- 
ing extension services in the same 
way. 

In the United States, extension 
work is carried on as a system of 
nation-wide rural education through 
the co-operative efforts of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the land grant colleges 
of the states. All extension agents 
work with the whole rural family, 
although the primary responsibility 
of the agricultural agent is to the 
men. of the home demonstrator to 
the women, and of the 4-H Club 
agent to the boys and girls. 

Programs and studies in other 
provinces and states suggest several 
guides to an effective extension pro- 
gram for rural families: (1) plan- 
ning the program in advance based 
on community needs, problems, and 
interests and with the participation 
of leaders of voluntary organiza- 
tions; (2) use of all types of teach- 
ing methods, particularly demon- 
strations and meetings with small 
groups; and (3) an integrated 



approach by all extension workers 
to the rural family. 

Needs of Saskatchewan 
Extension Services 

Needs of Saskatchewan extension 
services that affect the content of 
the program are: (1) greatly in« 
creased research on the material 
and non-material aspects of living 
of rural families in order to shape 
an effective program; (2) expan- 
sion of the field of work beyona the 
skills and techniques of homemak- 
ing to include matters that meet the 
interests of today's homemaker, 
such as time and money manage- 
ment and family relationships; 
(3) integration of extension work 
for home and farm. 

Needs that affect the means by 
which services are provided include: 
( 1 ) the training and employment of 
more home economists and other 
specialists for extension work; (2) 
increased participation of voluntary 
organizations and their lay leaders 
in the extension program; (3) close 
personal contacts between the exten- 
sion worker and the homemaker, 
which requires a case load for ex- 
tension work of no more than 500 
to 800 homemakers; (4) adminis- 
stration of extension work in an 
area coterminous with the area for 
the provision of other local services; 
and (5) community support for the 
extension program, which may be 
achieved through a local community 
hoard made up of leaders of inter- 
ested organizations and individuals 
of special training and ability to 
help plan and promote the services. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



When rural communities were 
questioned as to their proposals to 
meet the problems of rural liomes 
and families in Saskatchewan, they 
replied with specific solutions to 
problems of roads, education, mark- 
ets, or farm income. Their sugges- 
tions were largely concerned with 
the economic ana service problems 



that affect rural families. Proposals 
of provincial organizations dealt less 
with specitic problems than pro- 
posals of communities. Technical 
consultants working as home 
economists and home management 
specialists made specific proposals 
but not always directed to the prob* 
lems spelled out by rural people. 



The Changing Rural Environment and Its Impact 
on the Rural Family 



Because rural families are living 
in an environment that has been 
considerably changed by the mech* 
anization of agriculture and the 
movement of farm people to urban 
centers, various proposals were 
made to help the adjustment of 
farm families to these new condi- 
tions. One farm woman whose 
family is faced with the high costs 
of mechanization suggested more 
co-operative farms. 'True, it would 
be hard to change the way of life 
for many of these old farmers," she 
wrote, "but if it were harped on 
enough, it might convince the 
younger generation.'* 

Concerned about the movement 
ot farm people to urban centers, 
the Saskatchewan Homemakers' 
Clubs stressed the need for a "back 
to the land movement/* which could 
be attained through "smaller farms, 
irrigation development and all- 
weather roads.'* Some consultants 



urged that farm families be encour- 
aged to remain on the land by pro^ 
vision of all-weather roads, school 
buses, and electric power. 

Those consultants who felt a 
satisfactory life could be developed 
in urban centers suggested aid to 
farm families in making the adjust- 
ment to life in villages and towns: 

"More attention should be given to 
living accommodations in villages, in- 
cluding the provision of adequate 
schiH^ls. storage und repair facilities 
for farm implements, milk supply, and 
facilities and activities to occupy spare 
time.'* 

It was pointed out that parental 
guidance can build the same basic 
family values into town life as are 
desired in country life. Particularly 
for young people moving to urban 
centers the transition should be 
facilitated, one consultant felt, 
"through experience in any organ- 
ization which brings young people 
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together, such as 4*H Clubs and 
Youth Training courses. The 
YMCA or the YWCA could spon- 
sor courses and social gatherings 
for them, and church young people's 
groups could make special efforts 
to include new people/' 

In any event, one consultant 
said, the trend towards movement 
to town should be recognized as 
inevitable. In this province, this 
consultant stated, 

"wc have no romantic hereditary 
ties with the soil. . . . Our settlement 
has been muinty with the idea of ac- 
cumulating sufficient surplus to be able 



to move to a more affable climate or 
to a center of population where more 
of the amenities of life were to be 
found .... 

*'llunian beings will try to congre* 
gate and there just isn't anything that 
can be done about it. . . • The natural 
trend is to the larger community. 
This may mean early retirement and 
a move to a warmer climate. It may 
mean a move to the city or smaller 
nearby community for a portion of the 
year or even for commuter farming. 
. . . The trend should be faced squarely 
and acknowledged. Neither wishful 
thinking nor home conveniences nor 
leisure time will induce farm families 
to remain in isolation if it is possible 
for them to make other arrangements.'* 



Family Or 

Family Relationships 

Most consultants recommended 
extension services in family relation- 
ships. One cautioned that the need 
for help in the field of family rela- 
tionships must first be recognised 
by the family, but there was fairly 
general agreement that extension 
specialists in this field should be 
added to agencies such as the Uni- 
versity Extension Department. 
Other agencies mentioned, which 
could help, were the Department of 
Public Health and its mental health 
division, along with the church. One 
consultant felt that the field of 
family relations was left now mainly 
to the church, and its efforts had 
not been too successful. Others felt 
that no organizations had touched 
this field, and one added that 
^•people must do this for themselves 
on the local level/' 

To stimulate greater interest and 
activity in family relationships, it 
was felt that all agencies should be 
made aware of the family's role in 
society and of the impact of tech- 
nology on the family, so that these 
problems could he considered in all 
extension activiiies. This task might 



be done by a joint conference. 
Another way of obtaining better 
understanding would be through the 
school curriculum, particularly in a 
reorientation of the social studies 
courses and by increased emphasis 
in the curriculum on nutrition and 
problems of family living for boys 
as well as girls. 

Rural Social Life 

With respect to recreation in 
the rural areas, some consultants 
felt the home could be used more 
extensively for recreational activi- 
ties. Creative recreation within the 
family, in keeping with the talents 
of individual family members, 
should be encouraged. It was felt 
that training for this type of recrea- 
tion- by extension agencies has been 
neglected. 

More frequently, consultants 
reco m me nded i m proved services 
available to communities and the 
provision of rural recreation centers. 
Consultants suggested more "rural 
drama clubs, country orchestras, 
intcr-community sports competi- 
tions." It was suggested that farm 
meetings "of general interest to all 
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family members might be promoted 
and recreation could then include 
children as well as adults who are 
members of the same family/' Other 
consultants suggested "a center 
where young people could hold 
meetings, see pictures, read books 
or magazines, dance, do crafts'' as 
well as improved local libraries. 

The Rural Church 

Consultants suggested various 
measures to increase the effective- 
ness of the rural church: develop* 



ment of greater congregation loyalty, 
greater knowledge of the Bib!e» 
dynamic leaders with a broad view 
of present day living, church camps 
and mobile units, and more work 
with young people. Finally, it was 
suggested that the Canadian Coun- 
cil of Churches might take the lead 
in community planning to eliminate 
the many varied congregations now 
existing poorly in villages where 
resources are sufficient to support 
only one or two strong church 
organizations. 



Material Level of Living 



Housing 

The Department of Mechanical 
Enffineering of the University's 
College of Engineering presented a 
brief on housing, which dealt with 
the housing problem in the province 
in general and referred to the in- 
crease in home building since 1946, 
The brief pointed out that no major 
changes in home construction 
methods or in the use of new ma- 
terials are realistic and that costs 
of housing cannot be expected to be 
reduced except in so far as housing 
expectations are limited. This brief 
did not comment on savings that 
might be possible through reduced 
profits or through subsidization but 
felt that "the problem is one of re- 
ducing the man-hours required to 
produce a liomc/' which means 
"reducing what is to be provided/' 
The brief contended that there is 
"no shortage of good plans for 
housing" nnd questioned any exten- 
sion program Involving individual 
assistance on house planning as an 
inequitable expenditure of public 
funds. 

Consultants, however, recom- 
mended more research, more infor- 
mation, and better extension pro- 
grams in the field of farm housing. 



Research is needed on building 
materials and house plans. Better 
plans are required and in general 
more reliable information, since 
information derived exclusively 
from commercial sales outlets ere* 
ates doubt and confusion. Extension 
services should include short courses 
and should cover both house and 
farmstead planning. In addition, 
there should be more individual 
guidance to farmers planning to 
build or remodel, according to some 
consultants. 

The farmer^s plans for providing 
housing would be eased if plans 
were announced regarding the future 
provision of rural services. In ad- 
dition, rural municipal councils have 
a responsibility to promote some 
simple inexpensive sanitary meas- 
ures for farm homes. There is a 
need for more skilled tradesmen and 
more adequate credit facilities to 
improve farm housing. 

The basic requirement for cor- 
recting the housing situation, ac- 
cording to one consultant, is that 
the "desire to improve must be 
created/' Another referred to "the 
need for a permanent attitude to- 
wards farm living," One pomted to 
the value that would come from 
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having one ''master farmer'* in every 
district set an example in housing as 
well as in other matters. Again, 
according to one consultant, housing 
is a phase of farm living in which 
the family as a group must develop 
long-term goals and then plan to 
use its income accordingly. 

Comforts and Conveniences 

The Saskatchewan Women's Co- 
Imperative Guild, in discussing the 
need for credit for beginning farmers 
or farmers wishing to expand un- 
economic farms, pointed out the 
refuted need for decent living levels. 
This organization recommended the 
spread to rural homes of modem 
conveniences available in urban 
homes. 

'•If these facilities ... arc available 
. . . many more young women would 
be very happy to live on farms and 
to bring up their families in a rural 
community, it would help break up 
the trend toward town and city.'* 

Trees and Gardens 

The Saskatchewan Horticultural 
Societies' Asswiation recommended 
more irrigation to improve trees 
and gardens: 

''Irrigation has proved its worth. 
More education is needed in its use to 
assure good gardens even in dry years. 
Circater development of irrigation 
(dug-outs) would make for greater 
permanency especially in respect of 
fruits, perennials and evergreens." 

A farm woman consultant reconi- 
mcnded encouraging farm beautifi- 
cation: 

"Beautiful grounds arc a big factor 
in making farm life more attractive 
and more satisfactory to all members 
of the family. Keeping grounds up re- 
quires the help of the whole family 
and provides a mutual interest that 
hinds the family closer. The children, 
and particularly adolescents, would be 
pruud of their farm background when 
mingling with young folk from town. 
Creating beauty would brins a better 
sense of values to all and a well- 
planted farm site would create a sense 
of permanency." 



Nutrition 

Fearing that the trend to straight 
grain production may affect dietary 
standards of rural families advcr.sely, 
one consultant recommended that 

"Studies should be made of the exist- 
ing and anticipated supply of |>rotec* 
tive foods, storaga and distribution of 
these supplies so as to meet the mini- 
mum dietary need. The distribution of 
the most essential of the protective 
foods, milk, would require rapid re- 
frigerated transport and good all- 
weather roads, as well as adequate 
refrigerated storage and quick distribu- 
tion from market centers to individual 
consumers whether in rural or urban 
areas." 



Variations Between 
Town and Country 

One consultant felt that the lower 
level of living on farms than in 
urban centers need not affect rural 
family relations if there were ''joint 
planning'* within the family group 
to deal with the inadequacies on a 

f)lanned basis. But most consultants 
isted various measures to reduce the 
inequalities between rural and urban 
levels of living. Consultants recom- 
mended electrification, improved 
housing, sanitation systems, and the 
extension of credit for farm home 
improvement. 

The need to equalize educational 
opportunity was also stressed. One 
consultant feit that education is now 
"away from agriculture. . . . Child- 
ren are not having their attention 
concentrated on the occupation of 
farming. Instead their interests are 
being 'guided* in the direction of 
town. . . . (This) lowers the living 
levels of the farm family for it 
destroys sound values we naturally 
have on the farm." Another con- 
sultant felt that any changes in 
conditions were contingent on a 
sense of permanency in the farm 
family. 
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Home Management 



Expenditures on the 
Home or the Farm 

Consultants implied that a 
higher priority should be assigned 
to expenditures on the farm home 
than is now generally done. One 
view was that the proper relation- 
ship should be worked out by the 
whole family. As one consultant 
stated, 'Too often the man seems 
to take move pride in keeping the 
farm standards high, *hus showing 
the world of his success.'* Another 
added, **Therc comes a time when 
an equitable distribution of farm 
income between home and agricul- 
tural equipment is possible if the 
man reali/es the importance of 
spending on the home.'' 

One consultant recommended 
competitions for "Master Farm 
Awards," which would recognize 
the all-round development of the 
farm. Another pointed out that if 
the farmer were given more pro- 
duction information, he could trans- 
fer it '*into protection, security and 
health for his familv and home.'* 
One consultant flatly stated that 
this question was no business of a 
Royal Commission, for "what I 
would deem a nccessitv another 
might consider a luxury.'' 

Home Management Services 

Virtually all organizations and 
consultants recommended expanded 
extension services in home manage- 
ment. The Saskatcfwwafi Home- 
makers Clubs recommended home 
service centers and district home 
economists. The Wttnwu s Service 
of the University Extension Depart- 
ment recommended a larger field 
service, increased staff, and better 
facilities as well as "more apprecia- 
tion by policy-making bodies and 
authorities of the importance of 
knowledge and skills of homemak- 



ing in achieving satisfactory home 
and community life.'* The Canadian 
Association of Consumers stressed 
*'the need for reliable consumer in- 
formation, more effectively as- 
sembled and co-ordinated and ef- 
fectively disseminated." This organ- 
ization also urged the creation of 
a Federal Government Consumers' 
Bureau "comparable in its aims to 
the Bureau of Home Economics and 
F^uman Nutrition of the Federal 
Government in the U.S.A." It also 
urged that relevant provincial ser- 
vices and research be closely inte- 
grated or co-ordinated with this 
Bureau and that it function in co- 
operation with national consumer 
organizations. 

To provide expanded field ser- 
vices, more trained staff would be 
needed, and consultants recom- 
mended increased numbers of train- 
ing courses and scholarship assist- 
ance for home economists. Training 
might be provided in permanent 
institutions located at various points 
in the province, or hi|h school 
classes might receive their training 
in summer courses to supplement 
the teaching of home economics in 
high schools. 

The shortage of trained person- 
nel, it was suggested, could be par- 
tially overcome by decentralizing 
services and co-ordinating these with 
other agencies at the local or district 
level. Trained home economists, 
who have left full-time employment 
because of marriage, might be 
utilized on a part-time basis. 

More bulletins were also recom- 
mended and wider availability of 
books and magazines on all phases 
of homemaking. Thus, the Provin- 
cial Lihrars recommended the 
expansion of library facilities 
and greater financial assistance to 
libraries. 
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Most consultants felt that mark- 
ed economies in rural consumer and 
comfort expenditures could be 
achieved through improved educa- 
tional programs. Deploring the lack 
of information that leads to poor 
consumer buying, they stated that 
buying habits arc formed at present 
by high pressure salesmanship and 
mail order catalogues. More infor- 
mation and better publicity of the 
material now available would ''offset 
the effects of high pressure sales- 
manship and glamorous advertis- 
ing.*' People are now confused as to 
u'hat standards to consider when 
selecting equipment and consumer 
^oods. It was pointed out that better 
mformation would not result in less 
spending, but ''better value would 
be obtained.'' 

With respect to the approach in 
home management service pro- 
grams, one consultant referred to 
the need for a co-ordinated family 



approach within existing programs. 
At present, "technical information 
on poultry . . • is invariably pre- 
sented to the males, while child psy* 
chology information is . . . invariably 
presented to the females." A co» 
ordinated approach to the family as 
a whole would be more sound and 
effective. 

Other recommendations included 
greater financial support of re- 
search, greater coordination of the 
work of local organizations, spon- 
sorship by local organizations of 
meetings and short courses for the 
whole community rather than for 
their members ^one, and a pro- 
vincial advisory committee to the 
Women's Service, University Exten- 
sion Department. The Saskatchewan 
Homemakerf Clubs also proposed 
federal action through price control 
and subsidies to aid the rural family 
in meeting the high cost of living. 



The Changing Rural 
Environment 

Various measures were proposed 
to meet the effect on the farm 
family of the changing rural environ- 
ment: co-operative farms; improved 
rural services; assistance to farm 
families who have moved away 
from the farm, particularly farm 
youth, in adjusting to urban life. 

Family Organization 

Ivlost consultants recommended 
extension services in family relation- 
ships. Existing governmental agen- 
cies could be utilized, a joint con- 
ference of voluntary organizations 
might be called, and the school 
curriculum could be broadened to 
include courses on nutrition and 
family living for both boys and girls. 

With respect to rural recreation, 
consultants urged creative recreation 



within the family, training of recrea- 
tion workers, improved community 
recreational services, and recreation 
centers. 

Measures to increase the effec- 
tiveness of the rural church included 
development of greater congregation 
loyalty, greater knowledge of the 
Bible, dynamic leaders, church 
camps and mobile units, work with 
young people, and reduction in the 
number of different congregations 
in one village. 

Level of Living 

Recommendations to improve 
farm housing included increased 
research and improved extension 
programs in farm housing. Rural 
municipalities could aid in the im- 
provement of farm housing by pro- 
moting simple sanitary measures 
and announcing plans for the future 
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provision of rural services. Adequate 
credit was considered essential. In- 
creased irrigation and general farm 
beautification through planting of 
trees and gardens were recommend* 
ed as welt. 

To reduce the differences in living 
levels between urban and rural 
homes, consultants recommended 
electrification, improved housing, 
sanitation systems, and the extension 
of credit for farm home improve* 
ment. 

Home Management 

All groups and consultants were 
agreed on the necessity of expanding 
extension services in home manage* 



THE HOME AND FAMILY 

ment. Home service centers staffed 
bv district home economists was the 
chief proposal. Training facilities 
and scholarships for home econo- 
mists would be essential to provide 
the staff required. More bulletins 
and wider availabilitv of books and 
publications through regional li- 
braries were- recommended. In ad- 
dition, the following measures were 
recommended: increased financial 
support of research, greater co- 
ordination of work of local organ- 
izations, sponsorship by local organ- 
izations of meetings and short 
courses for the community as a 
whole, and a provincial advisory 
committee to the Women's Service, 
University Extension Department. 
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CHAPTER IX 



Problems of the Rural Family as Seen by Rural People 

ed by activities that engage indi« 
vidual family members separately. 



Public opinion on problems of the 
rural family was presented to the 
Commission mainly by organiza- 
tions and consultants. Rural com- 
munities did not discuss the family 
as such but addressed themselves 
rather to specific problems — mar- 
kets and prices, education, and so 
forth — that affect the home and 
family. The following conclusions 
therefore represent mainly the think- 
ing of provincial organizations and 
consultants. 

1, Fortes in the changing rural 
environment have both promoted 
and deterred higher standards of 
living for farm people, in the opinion 
of the rural public. Generally in- 
creased farm incomes and greater 
interchanges between rural and 
urban people have fostered rising 
levels of living. The high costs of 
mechanization of farming, persist- 
ently low farm incomes for a num- 
ber of families, and uncertainty as 
to whether the family will remain 
on the farm, however, deter im- 
provements in material levels of 
living on the farm. 

2, Changed agricultural tech- 
nology and a changed pattern of 
rural recreation have resulted in 
changed family relationships and 
roles. Recreation has turned away 
from the home and neighbourhood 
to commercial recreation in urban 
centers. Activities that involve the 
family as a whole have been replac- 



3. The level of living of farm 
families and particularly the condi^ 
tion of farm housing are determined 
basically by farm incomes, and it 
was noted that more than half of 
all farmers in J 95 1 had gross in- 
comes of less than $2,500. Over- 
crowding and poor insulation, venti- 
lation, and basements were specific- 
ally noted, although many farm 
homes have been improved in recent 
years. Many farm homes lack es- 
sential conveniences and could profit 
both aesthetically and economically 
from more trees and gardens. 

4. Expenditures on the farm 
generally take priority over the 
needs of the farm home. Although 
most consultants agreed that the 
farm must be strongly established 
before comfort spending can be 
undertaken, some raised the ques- 
tion whether the production of in- 
comes from farming is an end in 
itself or a means to improve family 
living conditions. 

5. Although many organizations, 
voluntary, governmental, and com- 
merciai service the homemaker, 
there is a need for additional in- 
formation and services on home 
management. Aid is needed par- 
ticularly on budgeting of money, 
time, and energy; on family life 
education: and on skills and tech- 
niques relating to food, clothing, 
and homes. 
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Living Standards of Farm Families Through the Years 



6. Study of the evolution of living 
standards of farm families from 
pioneer times to the modern period 
of mechanization and urbanization 
reveals the close relation of living 
standards to economic conditions. 
Housing, home conveniences, fuel, 



water, food, and means of transpor- 
tation were determined by the res- 
ources available and by farm 
income. Even when improved tech- 
nology made available modern con- 
veniences, most farm families could 
not afford them. 



Amenities of Fa 

7. At the end of 1953, rural 
Saskatchew an suffered from a mini- 
mum housing shortage of more than 
16,800 dwellings, with a supple-- 
mentary need to alleviate crowding 
and obsolete accommodation for an 
additional 62 ASS dwellings. The 
provision of 16,800 houses would 
mean homes for about 61,500 rural 
residents, while additional homes to 
fill the supplementary need would 
affect another 2 1 7,000 residents. 
Although Farm Improvement Loans 
are available for repair or remodel- 
ling of farm homes, Saskatchewan 
farmers have used these loans 
mainly for improvements to the 
farm and especially for purchase of 
implements because of the priority 
given to production needs over the 
needs of the farm home. 

8. In 1951, 25 per cent of rural 
homes were crowded (number of 
persons exceeded number of rooms 
in the dwelling) and 25 per cent of 
rural homes were in need of major 
repair. Among selected provinces, 
Saskatchewan followed Alberta and 
Manitoba in the high proportion of 
rural homes that were crowded. 
Except for Alberta, Saskatchewan 
had the largest proportion of homes 
requiring major repair. 

9. Of all the provinces excluding 
only Newfoundland, Saskatchewan 
ranked lowest in percentage of farm 
homes possessing piped-in water 
supply and the conveniences made 



lily Living Today 

possible by it, such as flush toilets. 
Although Saskatchewan's most 
notable deficiency in 1951, in com- 
parison to farm areas elsewhere, was 
in the extent of electrification, a 
great expansion in rural electrifica- 
tion has occurred in the last four 
years. It is expected that by the 
end of 1956, over one-third of the 
farms in the province will be ser- 
viced by electricity. This develop- 
ment will greatly affect the avail- 
ability of other amenities, such as 
refrigeration. 

10. Material levels of living v:iry 
in different areas of the province. 
The south and central census divi- 
sions are high in percentage of farm 
homes possessing electricity, piped- 
in water, and automobiles, while the 
northern divisions are low. The ex- 
tent of mechanization of agriculture, 
an important determinant of farm 
income, is clearly related to the 
possession of home conveniences. 

11. Urban homes are better 
equipped with home conveniences 
than rural homes. The larger the 
urban center the larger the propor- 
tion of dwellings that hpve conveni- 
ences. A field study r ide by the 
Commission in 1953 showed that 
when farmers moved into a village 
or town, they improved their ma- 
terial level of living substantially. 
Possession of refrigerators rose 
from 5 to 82 per cent of families 
after their move to town, pipcd-in 
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water supply from 8 to 55 per cent, 
and electric or gas ranges from 3 to 
39 per cent. This increase in ameni- 
ties may be related to the lower 
cost of supplying services — water 
and electricity — in urban centers. 

12. Rural non-jarm homes are 
not appreciably better off than farm 



homes in items like flush toilets: 
non-farm families are less well off 
with respect to telephones and 
radios. The serious rural non-farm 
problem of water and sewage facili- 
ties raises a question as to the ability 
of local government in small centers 
to provide these services. 



Family Relationships 

13. Broad economic and social 
chani^es have .effected the character- 
istics of farm families and their 
location. The size of the average 
farm family has decreased, although 
Saskatchewan rural families in 1951 
were still larger than urban families. 
The number of families has in- 
creased, and people are marrying at 
younger ages than in the past. 
Nevertheless, despite the many new 
households being formed and the 
lower nge of marriage, the total 
rural population is declining. 

Greater mobility of farm families, 
movement of farni families to urban 
centers, and increased opportunities 
for recreation and community work 
outside the home have encouraged 
individual rather than family activi- 
ties. Increasingly, functions that 
once were the familv's are being 
transferred to uiiicr institutions. 

14. ( hani*es in farm family reia- 
tionships ran he measured by com- 
paring' present-day family organiza- 
tion and relationships with those 
prvvailini^ in farm families in the 
past. For the purposes of compari- 
son, the following aspects were 
measured: 

(a ) r a m i 1 y integration or 
''wholeness" of family activity and 
thinking, 

(b) Division of labour along sex 
and age lines among ihe various 
members cf the family. 



in the Rural Family 

(c) Father - centered decision 
making, 

(d) Allocation of income by the 
father, 

(e) Contacts with relatives out- 
side the inmiediate family, 

(f) Continuity of the family in 
farming. 

It is assumed that the earlier farm 
family scored 100 on each aspect of 
family relationships for the purpose 
of this study. 

15. Compared with an as.sumed 
score of 100 for the earlier farm 
family, the score of modern farm 
families for integration as measured 
hv shared activities was found to be 
67.7. The degree of family integra- 
tion was found to be related to the 
population trend in the area, the 
families from thf* muuciately de- 
populated areas having a lesser 
degree of family integration than 
those in the other areas. Stronger 
family integration was also founrl 
in families engaged in grain farming 
than in families in mixed farming or 
livestock production. Family inte- 
gration is affected as well by the 
stage of the family life cycle, the 
families in the older child stage 
naturally showing less integration. 

16. Compa rd with the assumed 
.-icore of 100 for the earlier family, 
the score of modern farm families 
for family labour was 45,1. The 
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group of families covered in this 
study thus did not adhere strictly 
to the pattern of clear-cut division 
of labour along age and sex lines 
that was assumed to be character* 
« istic of farm families in the past. 
The earlier pattern of division of 
labour was found more character- 
istically on straight grain farms and 
in the j^ounger child stages of the 
family life cycle, when the children 
have more time for farm chores. 

1 7. Compared wiih the assumed 
score of 100 for the earlier family, 
the score of modern farm families 
for father-centered decision making 
was Jfi,6, Most of the families inter- 
viewed fell far short of the strong 
dominance by the father assumed 
for the family of an earlier day. 

1 8. Compared with the assumed 
score of WO for the earlier family, 
the score of modern farm families for 
father-dominated income allocation 
was 50.4. Eighty-four of the 160 
farm wives interviewed considered 
the husband ''the'' income earner on 
the farm, and it was generally con- 
sidered unavoidable that the hus- 
band allocate the income because 
income is received irregularly. Farm 
children contributed considerable 
unpaid labour. In many cases the 
father planned to assume responsi- 
bility fnr »*siabiishing the children 
economicMlly. 

1 9. Compared with the assumed 
sci^re of too for the earlier family, 
the sc(}re of modern families for 
close kinship contacts was 44.9. 
1'he families studied generally con- 
formed to the pattern of close and 
frequent contacts with relatives 
characteristic of the earlier family. 
Dut these families extended less 
help to older relatives not living on 
the farm and had fewer relatives 
living in household than was 
custonuirv in the past. Very few 
of the families studied extended 



such help, which probably reflects 
the growth of old age pensions and 
other programs of pubUc assistance. 

20. Compared with the assumed 
score of 100 for the earlier family, 
the score of the modern farm family 
for contimdty on the land was 60 J. 
The families revealed strong re- 
semblance to the earlier family pat- 
tern of encouraging children to re- 
main in farming. Family continuity 
on the land was closely related to the 
level of income of the family; the 
more prosperous a family was, the 
more it reflected the traditional 
ideals about helping the next genera- 
tion to continue on the land. This is 
partly a result of economic capacity 
to help the children, of course. 

21. A^o general association was 
found between the decline in family 
patterns typical of the earlier family 
and population trends on an area 
basis. The one exception was in 
the case of family integration in 
the moderately depopulated area. 
Family relationships in moderately 
depopulated areas would bear fur- 
ther study. 

22. In the group of families 
studied, grain farm families, con- 
trary to expectation, seemed to be 
the stronghold of traditional family 
characteristics, at least with respect 
to family integration and family 
labour. The families engaged in 
mixed farming and livestock pro- 
duction were much less traditional 
in their behaviour, and this may 
result in a greater probability that 
children in these types of farming 
will tend towards urban cnrcupa- 
tions. f 'urthcr research of this find- 
ing is needed. 

23. On the basis of its studies 
and ohscrvatums, the Cotmnission 
believes that the type of farm family 
that prevailed in the past is disap- 
pearing. As means of transportation 
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and communication have been im- 
proved, urban ideas and influences 
enter the farm home. In the emerg- 
ing rural family, family objectives 
are less predominant. Family func- 
tions have been taken over by 
agencies in town and city that begin 
to fill needs ranging from recreation 
to worship. Additional studies are 



needed to know in detail the signifi- 
cance of these changes. The family 
does not necessarily become less 
important. On the contrary, the 
changes may mean more gain than 
loss; they may provide a new basis 
for family solidarity and relation- 
ships within the family to enrich 
the lives of its members* 



Roles of the Rural Homemaker 



24. The many roles of the rural 
homemaker have real economic and 
psychological importance for the 
farm occupation. The homemaker 
welds the family together to work 
for goals that benefit the family and 
occupation. In addition, she carries 
on important managerial, house- 
keeping, and child care functions 
and also serves as farm helper in 
many cases. 

25. A survey of members of the 
Saskatchewan Homemakers* Clubs 
revealed: 

(a) That the majority of Home- 
makers processed substantial 
amounts of food, cared for vege- 
table gardens, and made some 
clothing for the family. 

(b) That this group of Home- 
makers showed little awareness of 
the possibilities of home manage- 
ment techniques, such as planning 
meals in advance or budgeting. 
Little remodelling of homes had 
been done to provide efficient work 
areas and convenient living quar- 
ters, perhaps because the majority 
faced heavy expenses of caring for 
and educating a growing family. 
Regular health care was nol com- 
mon except for dental exuininaiions 
for the children. 



(c) That this group of Home- 
makers derived new idea^ for home- 
making from their leisure activities 
of reading books and magazines and 
listening to the radio. Their com- 
munity activities, undertaken by 
most for enjoyment, community 
improvement, or educational pur- 
pose«, also enriched their lives and 
expanded their skills as home- 
makers. 

26. // these Homemakers. who 
were better off economically than 
the average farm couple in the pro- 
vince, face problems in homemak-- 
ing. it is certain that more disad- 
vantaged farm households have even 
more difficulties. These Home- 
makers represented a group estab- 
lished in farming, and their homes 
were larger and better equipped 
than the average. 

27. Rural families continuously 
face complex economic, social, arid 
psychological problems for which 
services are needed. In part, these 
problems are related to broad ex- 
ternal changes in society, involving 
changing farm size and organization, 
population shifts, and changing roles 
of women. To assist families in the 
solution of their problems a wide 
range of family services is essential. 
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Services for tl 

28. Numerous agencies provide 
services to aid the rural family: 

(a) The Federal Government, 
through its various departments, 
conducts research and issues bul- 
letins related to problems of the 
family and, through its family allow- 
ance, old age pension, and farm 
credit programs, bolsters the eco- 
nomic position of the family. Al- 
though the quality of the research 
is high, its scope is severely limited, 
since many fields of interest to the 
homemaker are not covered. The 
Federal Government regulates and 
standardizes the quality of food and 
drugs, but the program to control 
the quality of other consumer goods 
might be more fully developed. 

(b) The Provincial Government 
provides general educational ser- 
vices of value to the family as well 
as specialized services for the family 
in the fields of health, welfare, 
agriculture, the arts, and rural 
electrification. No supervisor of 
home economics education, how- 
ever, is employed by the Department 
of Education. Improved co-ordina- 
tion of these services at the pro- 
vincial and local levels would great- 
ly enhance their effectiveness. 

(c) In the University ot Sask- 
atche**^^:»" is located the division of 
Women's Service, the only extension 
agency with a broad range of ser- 
vices tor the rural family as a whole. 
Its services have been limited to the 
routines of homemaking largely be- 
cause of limited budget and lack of 
staff. 

(d) Commercial organizations 
are providing a wide range of 
qualified and valuable research and 
information related to their particu- 
lar products. This information is 
naturally affected by the companies' 
desire to sell their products, and the 



i Rural Family 

homemaker may be confused by 
conflicting information as to the 
best expenditure of her homemak- 
ing dollar. No independent organ- 
ization exists in Canada, like 
Consumers Union or Consumers' 
Research in the United States, to 
test and evaluate specific products 
impartially. 

(e) Means of public information 
— the press, radio, television, and 
libraries — provide great opportuni- 
ties for bringing information to the 
rural family. The information pro- 
vided by radio and television on 

roblems of homemaking could be 
roadened, as the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation has done in 
including programs on family rela- 
tionships and mental health. Farm 
broadcasts might sometimes be ad- 
dressed more directly to the interests 
of ;he homemaker. The blanketing 
of the province with regional 
libraries like the North Central Sask- 
atchewan Regional Library would 
provide a valuable resource to rural 
families. 

(f ) Numerous voluntary organiz- 
ations, particularly women's groups, 
play an important role in spreading 
information on homemaking. They 
can provide the personal contact 
among neighbours and friends that 
leads to effective extension work, 
and local leaders can gauge the 
needs of con^munities and families 
accurately. 

29. Despite the vast array of 
aj^encies providintf services to tlie 
rural family, adequate services are 
n<pt assured. A survey of 21 govern- 
mental, commercial, and voluntary 
organizations providing services to 
the family and a survey of radio and 
television programs on problems of 
the family revealed numerous prob- 
lems: limited funds, shortage of 
trained staff, and difficulties in com- 
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tnunication because of distances be- 
tween farm homes, poor roads* and 
lack of opportunity for personal 
contact with homemakers. 

30. The content of extension 
services for the rural home is not 
broad enoiish to meet modern 
needs. There is need for the inclu- 
sion of subjects like time and money 
management and family relations. 

31. The asency potentially most 
ubU to provide research facilities, 
technical skills, and extension skills 
for a broadened extension program 
is the division of Women's Service 
in the University of Saskatchewan. 

32. Local advisory boards should 
be established. In order to relate the 
program of extension services ef- 
fectively to farm families and com- 
munities, local community boards, 
made up of leaders of interested 
organizations and individuals of 
special training and ability, should 
serve in an advisor)* capacity in the 
establishment and administration of 
the service. 

33. The case load in an expanded 
extension service for rural families 
shoidd be small enough to allow the 
home extension agent to make fre- 
iftwnt home visits and to establish 
firm personal contacts. The unit of 
administration should be cotermin- 
niK uitii ihe area for the provision 
of other local services. 

34. An expanded ^tension ser- 
vice will require u ' personnel. 



Since no university in Canada pro- 
vides full training for extension 
workers, courses need to be develop- 
ed for training in the techniques of 
extension. An in-service training 
program would help to meet the 
shortage of qualified personnel also. 
In addition, trained home econo* 
mists who are living in rural Sask-* 
atchewan could be employed on a 
part-time basis. 

35. An integrated extension pro^ 
gram is necessary. The goal of ex- 
tension work with the family should 
be a more satisfying life for the 
rural family and improved rural 
citizenship — to help rural people 
to live better. To this end, extension 
agents should work co-operatively 
with the entire rural family. Al- 
though the agricultural representa- 
tive may work primarily with 
farmers and boys and the home 
extension agent with farm women 
and girls, integrated projects of 
these groups will foster farm and 
home planning and emphasize the 
unity between the farm and the 
home. 

36. Key in the success of a vital 
program of extension services for 
rural families is the attitttde of rural 
men and women towards the pro- 
gram. Recognition that problems 
pertaining to the home and family 
merit study and guidance like other 
problems in rural life is essential 
for improved living standards and 
happy family relationships. 



Public Proposals on Rural Homes and Fannilies 



37. Public proposals to help 
families adjust to the changing rural 
environment included the formation 
of co-operative farms, improved 
rural services, and assisumce to farm 
youth in adjusting to urban life. 

38. Ct^nMUiUnts recommended the 
provision of extension services in 



family relations. Existing agencies 
could provide this service, and a 
broadened school curriculum to in- 
clude courses on nutrition and 
family living would be valuable. 

39. Recommendations to im- 
prove farm housing included exten- 
sion of adequate amotous of credit. 
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increased research, and improved 
extension programs in housing. 

40. All groups and consultants 
were agreed on the necessity of ex- 
panding extension ser vices in home 
management. Home service centers 
staffed by district home economists 



was the chief proposal. Training 
facilities and scholarships for home 
economists were proposed to pro- 
vide the required staff. More bul- 
letins and wider availability of 
books and publications through 
regional libraries were also recom- 
mended. 
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CHAPTER X 



The Commission's analysis has 
shown that the changing rural en- 
vironment in Saskatchewan has 
greatly affected the rural family and 
home as it has affected ail aspects 
of rural society. In view of the im* 
portance of the family to the happi- 
ness and security of the people, aid 
is necessary to help the family adjust 
to changes in the environment. 
Through an effective adjustment the 
rural family can miprove its material 
level of living and realize more satis- 
factory relationships among its 
members. The Commission's recom- 
mendations arc designed to help this 
adjustment and strengthen the rural 
family. 

The Commission recommends: 

Recommemiotton No. I. That 
in view of the basic importance of 
family income to the conditions of 
rural living, public policy be directed 
increasingly to ways and means of 
raising income on low-income farms 
with particular reference to imple* 
menting Commission recommenda- 
tions in its reports on A2«-icuItural 
Credil and Farm Income. 

ReQommendalwn No. 2. That 
consideration be given to provincial 
and federal assistance to communi- 
ties for the financing of construe* 
tion of water and sewage systems 
where warranted by population 
potential. 

Recommendation No. 3. That 
the Saskatchewan Power Corpora- 
tion continue iis program of rural 
electrification with increased empha- 
sis on bringing power to lower in- 



come farms and facilitating the pur* 
chase and use of a broader range 
of home conveniences. 

RecommendatUm No. 4. That 
federal, provincial, or local govern* 
ments co-operate in the development 
of a rural housing program involving 
research, extension, and credit. Con* 
sideration might be given to expand- 
ing the coverage of the National 
Housing Act to include aid for the 
construction of rural homes and thus 
help in the elimination of inequities 
between rural and urban housing. 

Recommendation No. 5. That 
the Federal Government institute an 
agency for the development and 
regulation of comprehensive stand* 
ards and labelling of consumer 
goods. 

Recommendation No. 6. That 
private radio and television stations 
be encouraged to follow the leader- 
ship of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation in broadening their 
treatment of problems of the home 
and family by presenting programs 
on family relationships in line with 
modern thinking on mental health 
and by raising the level of programs 
for the homemaker in general. 

Recommendation No. 7. That 
to raise the level of education for 
homemaking in the schools of the 
province, a home economics super- 
visor be employed by the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Recommendation No. 8. That, 
in view of the need for more basic 
information about fauii family rela- 
tionships and the changes that are 
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occurring in the broad social and 
economic environment, further 
studies similar to that conducted by 
this Commission be undertaken as 
a basis for expanded services to the 
farm family. 

Hecommendathn No. 9. That 
in order to co-ordinate services al- 
ready available and to extend ser- 
ices to the rural home in more 
equitable relation to its position in 
the farm partnership, the Govern- 
ment of Saskatchewan, through ap- 
propriate agencies, provide the ser- 
vice of Home Extension Agents to 
Saskatchewan homes. 

Recommendation No. 10. That 
in order to provide the necessary 
qualified staff for this service, pre- 
scrvice training in extension work 
should be provided at the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan, and an in- 
service training program should be 
instituted. 

Recommendation No. 11. That 
in order to alleviate the shortage 
of qualified personnel for services 
to rural homes and families, home 
economists living in rural Saskat- 
chewan be employed on a part- 
time basis. 

Recommendation No. 12. That 
ihe necessary funds be provided to 
the Women's Service of the Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan to enable 
this agency to provide .:^e services 
of specialists in home Munagcnient, 
family relations, interior decorating, 
and other matters to the home ex- 
tension field service as it expands. 

Recommendation No. 13. That 
in order to work out the details of 
administration and a program of 
ser\'ices to rural families, these ser- 
vices first be instituted as a pilot 
project under the following condi- 
tions: 
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(a) The project be established in 
an area of stable population where 
mixed farming is carried on. 

(b) The project be established 
in an area where sufficient interest 
has been demonstrated by the com- 
munities themselves. 

(c) The administrative area for 
the pilot project be coterminous with 
the larger area surrounding a service 
center recommended for the unit 
of local government in the Com- 
mission's report on Rural Roads 
and Local Government. If enlarged 
areas for the administration of local 
government are not promptly de- 
fined, an equivalent area could be 
designated for the pilot project. 

(d) The case load for each home 
extension agent be limited to 500 
to 800 interested families. If 
specialists are utilized, a larger 
number of families can be served. 

(e) An Advisory Council be ap- 
pointed by the Provincial Govern- 
ment, consisting of representatives 
of related government services, the 
Women's Service of the Department 
of Extension at the University, and 
a weighted representation of lay 
persons in the area, who because of 
their ability, interest, and experience 
know the needs of the area, to 
establish and test ttie proposed 
service. 

ff ) Care be taken to ensure that 
the supervisor of the pilot project 
is a person of outstanding qualifica- 
tions and ability who might later 
become supervisor of the expanded 
service. 

(g) The co-operation of the 
Agricultural Representative Service 
be enlisted and that some sharing 
of office space, office help, and 
transportation be considered. 
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(h) Because of their experience 
in this field, the Women's Service 
of the Department of Extension at 
the University provide secretarial 
services and a central office for the 
Advisory Council. 



14S 

(i) Within three years after the 
pilot project has been in operation, 
the Advisory Council shall recom- 
mend the type of program to be 
instituted for the province as a 
whole. 
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SUPPORTING DATA FOR ILLUSTRATIONS 
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Table 1. (Data for Figures 1 and 2) 

Index or Material Possessions for Occupied Farm Dwellings, 
BY Census Division, Saskatchewan, 1951 



I Data Utili/cd in Computing Index 
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SoL'uCB: Ctn«u« o/ Canada^ special tabulatiob by Dominion Uurcau of Statistics. 
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Table 2. (Data for Figure 2) 

Index of Mechanization tor Occupied Farms, by Census Division, 

Saskatchewan, 19S1 



Data Utilized in Computing Index 

I ndcx — — — , 
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Soi-ftcK: Ctnsu^ nf Cnnatitt, Dominion Iturrau of Statistics. 

* Fitftir(«H i»r«* for ocruiiii*d farmj* rather than gccupicd farm dwellings as in Table 1. 
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Table 3. (Data for Figure 3) 

Proportion of Occupied Farms With Automobiles and Motor 
Trucks, by Census Division, Saskatchewan, 1951 
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Sot itCE: Cvnaua of Canada ^ Dominion Kuroau of StuiiHtica. 

* These fieurcs nro for (icctipit^l farms sine the ftpeviul labulation did not show motor truck 
data fiir (N'cupicd farm du tUtnOM. 
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APPENDIX II 



DEFINITIONS USED IN THE 1951 CENSUS OF CANADA 



Rural and Urban 

Prior to the 1951 Census, the population residing within the boun- 
daries of incorporated cities, towns, and villages, regardless of size, was 
classified as ''urban" and the remainder as "rural." In the 1951 Census 
the aggregate size of the population rather than provincial legal status 
was the main criterion for the rural-urban definition. The urban popula- 
tion in 1951 included all persons residing in cities, towns, and villages of 
1,000 population and over, whether incorporated or not, as well as the 
population of all parts of census metropolitan areas. The 1951 rural-urban 
definition had the advantage of creating a uniform line of demarcation 
between rural and urban populations. This was not the case formerly 
because of the varying laws of incorporation among the provinces. 

Farm and Non-Farm 

Dwellings, households, and families were classified as '*farm" or 
"non-farm" depending upon whether or not they were situated within the 
boundaries of (or resident on) a farm. A farm, for census purposes, was 
defined as a holding on which agricultural operations were carried out and 
which was ( 1 ) three acres or more in size, or (2) from one to three acres 
in size with agricultural production in 1950 amounting to $250 or more. 

Dwelling 

A dwelling was defined as a structurally separate set of living premises, 
with a private entrance from outside the building, or from a common hall- 
way or stairway inside. The entrance was not to be through anyone 
else's living quarters. The terms "dwelling," ''dwelling units," and "home" 
are used interchangeably in the 1951 Census publications. 

Crowded Household 

A crowded household was defined as one in which the number of 
persons exceeds the number of rooms contained in the dwelling. 

Need for Major Repair 

A dwelling is classed in need of major repair if it possesses any one 
of the following defects: (1) sagging or rotting foundations, indicated 
by cracked or leaning walls, (2) faulty roof or chimney, (3) unsafe outside 
steps or stairways, (4) interior badly in need of repair. 

Water Supply 

For census purposes, piped water was defined as water the flow of 
which could be controlled by means of a tap. Water from a hand pump 
located within the dwelling was not considered as piped running water, 
'inside*' means inside the dwelling unit. 
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Shared Use of Facilities 

Shared use of bath or toilet facilities means shared with another 
household, and does not extend to cases where the facilities are used in 
common by members of the family and lodgers or servants within the 
same household. For example, where common toilet facilities were pro- 
vided for a group of dwellings, as in some types of low-cost emergency 
housing projects, each dwelling was considered as having shared use of 
toilet facilities. (I he data in the tables throughout Chapter IV include 
shared as well as exclusive use of flush toilets.) 

Lighting Facilities 

'TJeciriciiy (power line source)** refers to cases where the electricity 
was conveyed by transmission lines from a central generating source 
serving the community. 

"tllectricity (home generated source)'' covers all cases where the 
dwelling was lighted by electriciiy generated on the property. 

(The two categories of electricity were combined in the tables 
throughout Chapter IV of this report.) 

Refrigeration Facilities 

These facilities were classified as mechanical (electric or gas), icebox, 
and oilier. Ihe category *'oiher" included spring houses, well coolers, 
and ice houses with storage space for perishable foods. It did not, however, 
include such sources of" refrigeration as window boxes for winter use, 
root cellars, open springs, and basements. 

Cooking Facilities 

The type of range or stove on which the household did most of its 
cooking was reported. *'Olher miscellaneous types'' included small grills 
and burners, cookers, fireplaces, etc., as well as dwellings with no cooking 
facilities, such as may be found in apartment hotels. 

Heating Equipment 

Respondents were asked to state the principal heating equipment in 
use in the dwelling, and any secondary or supplementary source of heating. 
It was stipulated, however, that the supplementary heating equipment 
must be used primarily for healing purposes. A cook stove which supplied 
heat incidentally, or a fireplace "used mainly for ornamental purposes, 
was not classified as supplementar>' heating equipment. 

Provision was made on the housing document for **cenlral heating; 
plant" as one type of heating equipment. It was the intention that this 
category be limited to homes healed from a central outside source. In 
the city of Winnipeg, for example, 4,785 dwellings were reported with 
this form of heating. 

Central healing as defined above is relatively new in Canada, being 
found only in certain sections of a few cities. Probably due to this fact, 
some enumerators interpreted it to mean a furnace located in the base- 
ment of an apartment building and supplying heat to all the dwelling units 
in the building. In view of the small number of dwellings with ''central 
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heating*' and because of occasional misinterpretation of this type of 
heating equipment on the part of some enumerators, figures for central 
heating and furnace heating were combined in the relevani tables of the 
Census publications. 

Living Conveniences 

The data on living conveniences relate to the number of households 
possessing washing machines, telephones, radios, vacuum cleaners, or 
passenger automobiles and do not represent the number of these articles. 
Washing machines or telephones provided for the common use of tenants 
in a multiple dwelling structure were credited to the owner, provided he 
lived in the building. ''Radio*' means a house radio — not a car radio. 
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APPENDIX III 



SAMPLE AND METHODS 
USED FOR FAMILY ORGANIZATION STUDY 



A portion of the area sample developed originally for the study on 
Movement ot I'arin People was utili?:ed for studying variations in family 
organization, both for thei)retieal reasons and for praetieal, administrative 
reasons. 

A stratified random sample (N 25) was taken of 144 rural muni- 
cipalities that were most consistent in their population change over a 
2()-year period, 1^31 to 1951.' The rural nuinieipalities were divided 
into i|uaitiles according to their population trends — (1) extreme de- 
population, (2) moderate depopulation, (3) stable (unchanging popula- 
turn, and (4) increased population. On the basis of a tabic of random 
numbers, one township and one alternate township were selected in 
each rural luunicipalitv. { I he alternate selections had to be used in two 
cases where the first toAnship drawn did not meet a minimum density 
of population — 1.5 persons or more per square mile.) 

lo these areas, already being canvassed for the Movement of Farm 
People study, a quota of farm wives was assigned for the family study. 
1 he goal KKa's to interview 40 women for each quartile or population-trend 
area. These were mothers of families in which at least one child between 
6 and ItS years was in residence. 

The procedure was as follows: usually four interviewing teams 
went into each to^^nship. Since the quota of family interviews was 8 for 
each of 5 sample townships, each team was assigned two interviews in its 
quadrant of the township. Interviews had to be taken as families occurred 
w hich met the criteria — availability of the mother for the interview and 
at least one child from (i to |K in age. (In order to meet the random 
assumptions necessar\ for probability statistics, no individual discretion 
could be permitted in selecting families.) In practice some townships, 
particularly in the depopulated areas, did not have 8 families that could 
meet the clefining criteria, so that the quota had to be correspondingly 
increased for the remaining townships in the stratum. 

The practical reasons for capitalizing upon the Movement of Farm 
People sample were mainly those of economy. By gathering data con- 
currentl) the larger study, the cost of the family research was sub- 

> It may be well ti) raise a question regarding the assumption made in using the 
Mralit'icd s^unplo (hat population (rends would be a sensitive indicator of (echnologi* 
cat changes in agriculture. 1ho varia(ions in popula(ion (rends in Saskatchewan may 
be just ;is much, if not more, a function of local geography, climate, soil, and crop 
conditions as of (he impact of mechani2a(ion and (echnical innova(ion. (When 
census divisions were ranked by ex(ent of mechanization and depopulation, a rank* 
order correlation of • .505 was found, significant at the 3 per cent level. In other 
uordN, about 25 per cent of ihe depopulation appears to be explained by mechaniza* 
tion.i 
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stunthilly lowered. Since the Coinniission interviewers usuully worked in 
teams, liusbunU and wife could be interviewed at tiie same time by different 
persons, 

Ihe theoretical reasons for using the sample center arAind the 
possible effects of population trends upon family organization and home 
management. It was thought a change in family patterns might be one of 
the elfeets of population movement, particularly where it was consistent 
in its long-time trend. (Population changes themselves were assumed to 
be one of the most sensitive indicators of the impact of agricultural change, 
generally.) For other variables to be studied (type and size of farm, 
income, and so forth ) it was thought advantageous to interview families 
from areas that had a long history of population change in a consistent 
direction; it was thought less efficient to try to study the effects of such 
factors in areas marked by very erratic changes. By interviewing the farm 
wife, the C*oiumission sought the opinions of a key individuaf from the 
standpoint of economic operations of the farm, the family's level of 
living, its integration, and other organizational aspects of the family. 
She is also undoubtedly a potent influence in shaping for the children 
the mental outlook which determines their attitudes toward such matters 
as continuing in agriculture. 

By taking interviews only in families where there was at least one 
child between 6 and 18 years of age in residence, the sample was con- 
trolled to some extent, eliminating two kinds of extreme situations — that 
of the recently married or childless couple and that of the older couple 
whose children had all left home. At the same time the age range (6 to 18) 
for children permitted enough variation among families so that some con- 
clusions could be made about the effect of several different stages of the 
family life cycle, such as the chilJ-bearing, child-rearing, and older child 
stages. 

The procedure in starting the interview was to inquire whether the 
wife had heard of the Commission. If not, a sentence or two of explanation 
was offered. Then it was mentioned that, among other problems, the Com- 
mission was interested **in the ways various families do some of the things 
on the farm.** If a study on the family had to be justified further with the 
individual respondent, the following approach was used: ''(1) The Royal 
Commission is investigating various problems — markets, credit, roads, 
and so on. (2) But most of these reflect right back to the family. (3) Yet 
we have ' information about families in Saskatchewan. (4) Hence 
this stud> IS a useful addition to our other fact-finding.** This explanation 
facilitated acceptance by the wife, if there was any intitial hesitation about 
being interviewed. Such cases were rare, however. 

Utilizing a questionnaire- to guide the interview and to ensure 
systematic recording, the Commission representative started his talk with 
the farm wife by inquiring how she and her husband had gotten started in 
fanning, what kind of aid they had had, and from whom. Then the subject 
of conversation was changed to division of work duties among the family 
members and the way in which decisions were made by the husband, the 

-See Appendix V for the Queslionnaire. 
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wife, both parents together, the children themselves (for some decisions), 
or perhaps even by the whole family as a unit. Other questions concerned 
the distribution of income among family members, the kinds of activities 
in which the family participated us a group, the expectations and attitudes 
of tiie children towards farming as an occupation, and the frequency of 
contacts the family had with other relatives. In all, there were at least 
60 specific questions posed during the interview, all concerned with some 
phase of the family's organization and functioning. 
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APPENDIX IV 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 160 FAMIUES 
IN THE FIELD STUDY 

In this appendix is presented a brief description of the 160 families 
who were studied in the Commission field survey in 19S3. The average 
size of the household was S.28 persons. There were only 13 families 
wiio had rcliitives other than children living with them. The average 
age of the fanner was 44 years and of his wife 38 years. In only 13 cases 
was it reported that the wife was older than her husband. I'he stage of the 
family hie cycle was determined for 156 of the families, revealing that 
41 were still in the "child-bearing** stage, with the majority of the children 
6 years ot age or under (they had to have at least one child over that 
age to be included in the sample). As would be expected, the largest 
number. SS ot the lamilies, were in the ''child-rearing'' stage, with the 
majority of their children from 7 through 14 years of age. The **oldcr 
child" stage (majority of children aged IS through 20) characterized 
27 of the families. 

Out of the total sample, 30 families had had children move away 
from home within the last five years. Eighty *six of the families reported 
that neighbouring families had departed within the last five years, but 
over halt felt that this loss had not changed things for them particularly, 
eitlier socially or in working the farm. Seventeen, however, felt that this 
movement had affected them greatly, and 23 indicated they felt the loss 
to some, if not a vital, extent. 

Ethnic backgrounds of the family were not determined directly; 
however, it was tound that a sizeable number (67 of the families) used 
another language Inrsides English in the home to some extent. The other 
language was identified as Russian or Ukranian in 30 cases, German in 25 
cases, and i'rench in 5 cases. I'he other responses were distributed over 
Hungarian, Polish, Czech, and Norwegian. 

Religious traditions were reflected by recording the religion of the 
parents ot the wife and husband. The responses indicated wide variety: 
for ttie husbands parents — Roman Catholic 45, United Church 18, 
Lutheran 17. Anglican 12, Protestant (no specific denomination named) 
19, Greek Orthodox 12, and the rest distributed among 11 different 
denominations; for the wife's parents — Roman Catholic 42, United 
Church 25, Lutheran 18, Protestant (no specific denomination named) 
14. Cireek Orthodox 13, and the rest distributed among 14 other groups. 
Of interest is the extent of religious homogeneity reflected in the families. 
In 90 eases both husband and wife came from the same denominational 
background. There was interdenominational marriage in 68 families, but 
in many of these cases the respective denominations were not of greatly 
different orientation. 
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There was a high level of ownership among the 160 families. Only 12 
were full renters; there were 82 full owners and 65 part owners. On the 
type-of-farm index developed by the Commission for other studies, 53 of 
the farms were classed as "livestock specialty/' 34 were used for mixed 
farming, 35 were "grain specialty/' and 19 were straight grain farms. 
(No typc-of-farni index could be computed for 19 of the farms because of 
scanty information about the livestock and crops on those farms.) The 
mean average size of farm was ' J2 quarter-sections of land. The modal 
sue was 2 quarters, with only 12 farms larger than 6 quarters. 

Only K of the 160 families lived on their farms less than four months 
out of the \car. Almost all the farms were fairly close to the town where 
the family went for most of the things tliey needed to buy. Fifty-three of 
the families lived within 5 miles of town, 52 from 6 to 10 miles, and 28 
from 1 1 to 15 miles. There were 18 families, however, who had to travel 
from 16 to 20 miles for supplies and services, and 9 who had to go an 
even greater distance. 
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APPENDIX V 
SUPPLEMENTARY FEMALE INTERVIEW 

Respondent Ideniificaiion Date Initial 

Others present during interview 

R.M, Twnshp. Rg. Sample area 
Age interviewer's Hstimate) 

IS-^) 21 -25 26- 40 41 - 55 5fi > 70 71 and over 

CZl □ iZZl =1 1=1 1=3 

Ki « 

The R'^y^il i omm-ysim is mti'trsWd bt the teays varioits families do some of the 
thifvjs ^'n the jarm. Wnir answers to the follounng qiiestwns will helt^ us. 

1. How did you and >our husband get started in farming? 

2. Did >our parents or your husbands parents help you in getting started in 
farming? Yes No 

3. Uf so) What kind of help did you get from your parents? 

4. Oid >ou gel this help because you were the oldest, youngest, or for any other 
special reason? Yes No Comment: 

^ Did you get any other kind of help to get started (other than from parents?) 
Yes No 

6, (If so) What kind of help did you get? 

7. tk% you use any other language in the home besides English? 
Yes No 

5. (If SO) What language is it? 

9. ^ our parents were of what rellRioa? 

WilVs parents Husbands parents 

10. What town do you go to for most of the things you need? 

11. How far is it from your farm? miles. 

12 Do you do any outside work on the farm (other than gardening)? 

Yes No 
1.^. Hf so) What kind of work? 

14. At what age do you think children arc old enough to help around the farm? 

15. What are the main kinds of chores, or other work, you (would) have your 
hoys do? 

16. What are the main kinds of chores, or other work, you (would) have your 
girls do? 

17. Did you yourself grow up on a farm? Yes No 

18. (If yes) What type of farm was it? 

19 Are these chores you just described a moment ago any different from the 
kind of work boys and girls, generally, had to do when you were growmg up 
on the farm? 

I C>rhi«r *iiif«»rmntiiin avalUhlt- fn>m oarh n MM n«!»»nl wtw i>htnln<H| on the Samiili* CVnuuH Ihler- 
view Form tht» C«*mmi*j*li>n*H report on Movement of Farm Ht<i|>le>. 
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Xozi\ Zi'i* XiviuJ like to kmKv hoxi* you manage some of the things in your faniUv — 
for examtU% u^helher certain tyfes of dccisiofts are made by father, mother, both 
fitreiitx tiujether, the children themselves, or maybe cien by the 2ehole family as a 
unit, i'or esamfle: 



20, Who decides whai crops lo 
plam, vvhcn, und where- 



21. Who makes the deeiMon 
lu buy maehinery- 



22, Who deeivles lo buy 
appliances for the 
house • 

23. \\*ho woulil decide if you 
need lo bi^rrow money - 



24. Who ilecidcN if iherc is any 
redecorating to be dune in 
the house- 

25. Who decides what is given 
to church or charity - 



26. Who earns the income on 
this farm- 



2^. ho decides what education 
the children will have- 



2X. NMio pays the bills for the 
l*ainil> - 



2^). Who driNcs ihc Ciir or 
truck ill this family- 



30. W ho sees that the children 
study their Iciions- 



31. Who tildes the children 
perniiN^iiJii when they 
want to go somewhere - 

32. Who punishes the children- 



33. Who i?i^es the children 
their spvn Jing mone> • 
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34. Do you as ihc wife gel a pari of ihc farm income lo spend? 
Yes No 
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35. How is the amount of it decided? 

36. What is this amtiiint supposed to be used for? 

37. Do the children gel mongy- of their own? Yes No 

38. How is the amount of it decided? 

39. What is this amount supposed to be used for? 

40. Do the children have properly of their own? Yes No 
Specify: 

41. How may they use the income from this property? 



n r iin- interested Ut btou'iphj how finmlu's hanJli' ccrtaiH t^'^tbUms, for cxamtlc: 

42. How do you get the children to do what you ask ihcm to do? 

43. What kinds of punishment do you believe suitable for children? 



.V.»;i*. ./r.- iutercsted m whftlwr or not y^m do artaipi thmus as a family group, 
y i»r exohtl'le: 

44. Does the whole family go into town as a sroup? 

Yes . No 

Comment: 

45. When you get into town, do you stay together as a group? 
Yes No 

Comment: 

46. you eat your meals at home as a family group? 
Yes No 

Comment: 

47. .Arc there other things you do more or less as a family group? 
Yes No 

<lf so) What arc some of them? 



48. Mow tloes your family usually observe ht>lida>s? 
Christmas 

Di) von do anything special for other holidays < Paster, Sports Day, etc.)? 

4^. Do V4HI have any special celebration of birthdays in your family? 
Yes No 

50. Uf M>» What do you do? 

a) In case of children 

b) In case of adults 

51. Do you want any of your children to stay in farming? 
> cs' No Don't know 

52. Why do you say that? 

53. Do vou think your i hiklrcn will stay in farming? 
S cs' Don't know 

54. iU "no") Why don't you think they will stay in farming? 
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55. (If "yes'* or "don'i know") Do you Ihink they arc going lo need help lo get 
sUirlcd in farming? Yes No (If so) What kind of 
help? . . 

56. Who do >oii Ihink should be responsible for giving Ihis help? 

57. How fur aw;iy is your (or your husbands) nearest relative located? 
miles. What relationship are they lo you? 

58. How often do >ou visit with relatives — Daily Weekly 
Monthly {or\ Yearly ? Comment: 



5V. Would you say you visited with relatives more often than >ou do with people 
who are not relatives? 

^ es No Don't know 

Comment: 

60. l)o you cxehangc equipment or help as a regular thing with other people? 
1 cs No 

61. iW SO) Do you do this more often with relatives than with non-relatives? 
^es No Don't know 

Comment: 

62. If yoii got into some sort of trouble, would >ou rather a^k a relative or a frieud 
to help >ou out? Relative Friend Why? 



63. Do >ou have an> older relatives that >ou help out who do not live on the farm? 
^*es No 

64. (If so) What kind of help do you give? 



65. Willi whom are they living? 
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APPENDIX Vi 



CONSTRUCTION, ITEM ANALYSIS, AND REUTIONSHIPS 
OF THE FAMILY INDEXES 



In attempting to measure characteristics of 160 Saskatchewan rural 
families, the C\)inmission was rather in the position of tr>ing to measure 
something without any measures. It therefore constructed its own indexes 
to gather data on the following aspects of family organization: family 
integration; family labour; father-centered decision making; income allocu- 
tion; kinship contacts; and family continuity, (There is no claim that these 
indexes cover all the significant aspects of family organization.) Scores 
for any index could range between 0 and 100, the high scores indicating 
families which were close to the traditional pattern for that aspect of 
family relationships and the low scores representing the most non- 
traditional performances. 

All thoe indexes have to be labelled tentative, however. It is im- 
portant to appreciate that established measures of this type are almost 
non-existent because of the paucity of sociological research upon the 
subject. The Commission attempted to develop more precise measure- 
ments of family factors by asking questions which were assumed in each 
case to be items of indicators of the larger aspects, which ranged all the 
way from the rather general notion of '^integration*' to more specific 
concepts such as "father-centered decision making." 

Are these indexes reliable and valid? Technically, they are said to 
be reliable if the> consistently reproduce like measurements, in the same 
way that a 12-inch ruler consistently measures 12 inches, no more, no less. 
They are said to be valid if they measure what they claim to measure, 
that is, if the index for family integration, for example, accurately reflects 
the functional co-ordination of family activities. Social scientists employ 
recc»gni/ed techniques to evaluate reliability and validity. One test of 
rcliabilit) might involve the application of the given indexes to the same 
families by different researchers. Validity might be checked by having some 
independent criterion of each aspect for the families, against which index 
scores could be compared. 

Actually, the whole question of reliability and validity in the measure- 
ment of family factors is a major methodological problem which will be 
solved only over a period of time. At the present stage of research, the 
six indexes have to be considered crude. They are also arbitrary in the 
selection of the items which make up each index. It is therefore desirable 
for the reader to familiarize himself with the specific items which compose 
each index (shown in Tables 1 -6, Appendix VII). 

Sometimes it was difficult to decide how a particular item should 
be scored. In the index for family labour, for example, which is the more 
traditional situation — when the wife does no outside work (except 
possibly for gardening) or when she works in the fields right along with 
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the men? A somewhat arbitrary decision was made for the former, based 
on the reasoning that in the older rural societies, the division of labour 
was extremely clear-cut. If the observer cannot be sure whether the wife 
will work in the fields — sonietitncs she does, sometimes she does not — 
then there is not the clear "definition of the situation'' implied by the 
concept used here. And as ^ctween always doing outside work or never 
doing it (but instead concentrating almost exclusively on the house), the 
latter was chosen as the more traditional of two equally clear*cut situations. 
Admittedly, however, the matter might be argued. There are several items 
of this nature in the indexes. The Conmiission made an important attempt 
to check on such methodological matters, by making an item analysis of 
each index (see Appendix Vll). The results were encouraging, because 
they provided empirical evidence of at least a common dimension running 
through the items making up each index. This analysis provides some 
confidence that the theory of comparison with the earlier family was 
pertinent and that the choice of specific items for indexes, based upon 
historical and theoretical study, was sound on the whole. If the indexes 
were to be revised, there are at the most only four items that should be 
eliminated on the basis of this analysis. 

Basically, the technique of item analysis is to see whether each 
individual item discriminates between the high group and the low group 
on the total index score. For each item, the tables show the number of 
families in the total of I6U who |X)ssessed that item, then the percentages 
in tlie low-scoring and high-scoring groups who had it. (Sizes of these 
low and high groups vary somewhat. Since some scores occurred many 
times, it was usually impossible to employ exactly equal-size low and high 
groups, because of the lack of natural breaking-points between groups 
of scores. Percentages rather than frequencies are shown in order to 
make the tables easier for the reader to follow,) 

All items in the indexes but one were found to discriminate in a 
positive way. The exception was the item, "boys do only 'boy's work*," 
for the index of family labour. To discriminate in a positive way, tne 
observed frequency of an item should be larger than the theoretically 
expected frequency for the "high" group. The expected frequency is the 
minihcr anticipated if the item does not discriminate at all. In the case 
of "boys do only 'boy's work*," for example, the expected frequency for 
the high group was 9.6, but the observed frequency was only 8. (Expected 
frequencies are not shown on the tables, but the Chi-sq'uare sizes are 
shown in Appendix VII.) In general, the larger the Chi-square, the greater 
the difference between observed and expected frequencies. Whether one 
might get such a difference as the result of variations in random sampling 
is sliown by the tables in t*^rms of probabilities. Any probability which 
is as low as .05 or less is considered to indicate a statistically significant 
result — that is, the individual item does discriminate between the high 
and the low. There are only three items for which the differences are not 
statistically significant at the 5 per cent level of probability, or less. In 
addition to the boy*s item in the index of family labour, they are: one 
item in the index of kinship contacts (whether or not the family helps 
out older relatives not living on the farm) and one item in the index of 
family continuity (whether "or not the respondent feels that the parents 
should help the children to get started in farming). It will be noted that 
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the item about relatives involved very few cases in either low or high 
groups, and the last item involved virtually all cases in both low and 
high groups. 

The above three items probably should be eliminated in any revised 
indexes. A fourth item that is not particularly useful occurs in the index of 
family integration (whether the family observes Christmas as a special 
family event). The expected frequency for the **high" group was 57; 
observed frequency was 59. The expected frequency for the "low" group 
was 56; observed frequency was 54. The differences are so slight that the 
item is not very helpful, actually, even though it happens to be statistically 
significant at the 5 per cent level. 

Nothing is done to weight particular items; that is, all items count 
an equal amount in the total index score. To develop statistically deter* 
mined weights at this stage probably would be superfluous because of the 
admitted grossncss of these measur'^: and the further work needed in 
checking their basic validity. 

Why arc nearly nil the Chi-squares statistically significant? It is 
partly because of the inherent correlations among the quesions; in fact, 
this is taken as evidence of the reliability of the indexes, on the whole. 
Another consideration is the fact that the answers to the questions 
determine the index as well as the position in high and low groups. The 
second point can be illustrated in this way: if there were just one question, 
Chi-square would be very large (since perfect consistency is achieved) 
even though the question may be worthless. For two questions, Chi-square 
would decrease, and so forth. 

An obvious question to raise is, *'How do the various measured 
aspects of family organization hang togethei?" Logically, one might pre- 
dict positive association between at least two pairs of indexes — ( 1 ) the 
family-centered aspects of kinship relations and family continuity in farm- 
ing and ( 2 ) the father-centered aspects of decision making and income 
aikK'ation. The characteristic of integration might be found associated with 
either pair, depending upon how integration was achieved. Likewise, the 
division of labour according to age and sex lines might fit into either 
a family-centered or a father-centered type of family. 

Statistical analysis of the index scores, however, reveals that these 
aspects of family relationships change together to only a limited degree 
(Table 1). In general, there is little evidence of high association among 
them. Apparently, in this sample various characteristics resembling the 
earlier family show up independently rather than in clusters. For example, 
family integration as measured here is independent of father-centered 
decision making. This result may suggest that the democratic, rather than 
the autocratic, type of integration is holding sway. 
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Table 1. Correlation Coefficients Among Family Indexes 
(Simple Linear Correlation)* 



lather- : 

C'cnicrcd i Division 

Kinship Family Decision Income of 

Contacts Coniinuily Making Allocation ' Labour 



Family integration 


.124 


.114 


—.070 


—.026 


j —.020 


Kinship contacts 




.125 


.081 


—.006 


1 —.059 


Family continuity 






.016 


-.024 


' .054 


Faiher*centered decision 
making 








.321t 


— .098 


Income allocation 










: —.014 



I 



* The cnrroUition ruofficicnt, or r. is a messurc of the pxtent to which a ^ivcn pair nf Ind€>%c8 
vary tutd'thcr. It can ranttc in »^zc from ptiiti I to minuis 1. I'lwltlve correlations indicate that 
an ini'ri'O^t* in one* \nt\vx iA osBf>cjati*d with an incrcoMc In thi* othvr index: nctrative correlations 
iiiflicutt* iiii iiiviTHf rrlatiunrihii*. A corrotation coefficient of *'0*' indicat«e that there Is no 
rftntii»n)»hi|> kH'twi*€n the two inilexiw. Thi' larger the correlation coi*fficicnt, the either in ino 
relarionHhip. Kic\'en i»f the r'n in thlH tAliIe are hovprInK cIuhc tu U, The other corrilationH 
npiiinir to bo very low. olth«Hit;h with the limited research done In meuHUrcmtnt of family 
favtorH. It U really tlifficult to judge what .iIe« of correlation wuuld be coimidercd important 
In thi» fielil. 

t Significant at the I per cent level of probability. 



Indexes (N^UiO) 



One exception to the general results is the predicted, although 
moderate, correlation between father-centered decision making and the 
male-dominated type of income allocation. No doubt this is explained 
by the common elements reflecting the domination of the father and 
husband running through the two indexes. 

The only other correlations of even minor consequence are the low 
positive correlations among the indexes for integration, kinship contacts, 
and family continuity. Even these are not statistically^ significant, but the 
fact that they exist at all and in the expected positive direction may be 
noteworthy. 

It should be stressed that the indexes used in this study are tentative 
measures. They are supposed to reflect the extent to which patterns of 
family organization that existed in the past are reproduced in present-day 
families. If they are not wholly valid and reliable, as is probable, that 
circumstance may mean that the indexes show less interrelationship than 
is actually the case. 
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APPENDIX VI' 

STATISTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF ANALYTICAL 
MATERIAL ON FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 

The following scries of tables contain measures of statistical signi* 
ficance of the analytical material in Chapter V on family relationships. 
The first series of tables (l-f^) deals with the statistical significance of 
the items used to construct each index of family relationships. The second 
series (7-12) relates the total score for each index to the social and 
economic conditions of rural families. 

Also included in this Appendix is an explanation and interpretation 
of the various ratios presented in Tables 7-12. 

Table 1. Item Analysis of Index of Family Integration 



hem 



Number in Sample Responding i 
Poiiiiiveiy to Question 

Percent Per Cent I 
TutuI of Low ol High Chi Probability 
(160) , Group i Group . Square {(less than) 



Whole family goes into town as 
a group 


129 


65.5 


98.3 


! 1 
! 1 

21.0 : 


.01 


Stays together as u group when 
it gets to town 


58 


18.9 


62.1 


21.4 


.01 


Family volunteers information on 
two or more types ui activity it 
dues as a group* 


109 


46.4 


86.2 


20.2 


.01 


Wife indicates pride in observa- 
tion of Christmas as a special 
JiiMily event 


154 


93.1 


1<j0.0 


4.1 


.05 


Other holidays also celebrated 
as family events 


93 


29.1 


89.7 


43.2 : 


.01 


Special celebration for birthdays 
of chitdrent 


• 

120 


47.4 


i 84.9 


30.0 


.01 


Special celebrations for birthdays 
of adults 


6S 


10.5 


1 

84.9 


30,0 


.01 



•Or makes the cUim. "We da eicrythino aB a family group.'* 

t "Special cflvbratiun" mcana therti U a cake l>aked. or a party, or some other family way of 
capeciaUy nu*rking the event. 
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Table 2. Itlm Analysis of Index of Family Labour 



Number in Sample Responding 
PuHiti\cl> to Question 



' Percent : Per Cent 
Total of Low ' of High 
(160) i Group Group 



Chi Probability 
Square (less than) 



Wife dok's no outsiJc uork 

exw^^ii ior gardening 33 Sil 66,7 42.1 .01 

Children help around farm at 

an early age* 73 16.4 81.8 42.2 . 01 

Boys do onl> "buv's work" 

<unkssnogirl>)t 58 33.3 22. y O.yi ; .34 

Girls do only "girlN work" 

(unless no bo>s)t 51 14.8 94.3 39.9 .01 



♦ **Karly avfv** is Ui*(intU as 8 yi'ars ur yvunutr. 

* '*ltf»y*:i \V(»rk*' ini*tiuli^ alt nutsiUo uurk i-xccpt Rar(k*ninis and Kathcring uf c^ffB and includes 
fci*«iintc uU IfVi'ftUtck and (mvl. 

I **Ciir!*:4 wiirk*' int-ttiii(-.>t oil inniile wurk. but nm (-arr>int; »»f wimwI, wnt4*r, ashi-}4, vie. It alMo 
itirluiU-H wiM'k ill th«* }iaiili*n ami wnrk with th«* piiultry. fii^tiri}; as w«-tl an (cuth(*rinu cirps. 
(Ft*id;nt< iioitltry untt ri»n>{it«riil rithor biiy'ti nr girl'tt work» un thv loyM' that Iho b(«y mitfht 
fitfl thi* I'hii'kini al the itiitv hv fit^U hvi'Htuck. > 
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Tabll 3. iTKM Analysis of Ini)i;x of Fatiier-Ckntlrkd 

Drc'isioN Making 



Number in Siimplc Rcsponiling 
Pusiiiwiy to Qi .stion 



Item 



Hitxhiiiiil is ninst inltucnliul 
lamiiy member lor;* 

Deciding whut crops to plunt, 
\\hen, ;md where 

Deciding to buy machinery 

Deciding to buy appliances 
fur the httuse 

Deciding 10 b«irrow money 

Deciding what is to be given 
to church or charity 

Giving children permission to 
go somewhere 

Punishment of the children 

Giving children their spending 
money 

(tV/t- is most induenliul family 
member for;* 

Deciding to di> redect>ruting in 
the house 

Seeing that the children study 
their lesNons 



Total 
(160) 



Per C ent 
of Low 
Group 



135 
100 

12 
70 

22 

18 
S 

44 



98 
81 



71.4 
33.9 

1.6 
11.7 

3.3 

5.0 
1.6 

11.9 



40.3 
38.6 



Percent 

of High Chi Probability 
Group ; Square (less than) 



96.5 
89. S 

16.4 
90.0 

31.5 

23.2 
11.3 

50.9 



13.5 
37.3 

8.1 



77.2 16.7 



81.1 ' 20.6 



.01 
.01 

.01 



67.3 ; .01 

I 
I 

' 2 \ .01 

I 

8.2 : .01 

4.5 ; .04 

i 

70.0 ,01 



.01 



.01 



• "MttHi Mifluintjn!" nunii'* that in n rht-rk f»f the risinrlivo ro?t^ <if huAhnnd. wife, and 
rhiMri-M in vjiriiMM iltvi-.iutM, thi* intliviiltinl indirnlt^l 'Irf inil«'ly rmcrtri-il a» the im»nl influrntial 
IMTSMM fi>r ft i!\\tu ty|u> i.f il«vUitin. Thi* Itfm v,n< w»i ctiuntitl wht n it wn.i a jiiint derisiun 
<ir if. for any riuauii, it wua ini|uihrtiljU* to tvll which iiitlivi<ltiiil carriitl iha tcrvutcni wcticht. 
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Tabif 4. liiM Analysis of Indfx of Income Allocation 



Number in Sample Responding 
Positively (o Question 



llcin 



Ihisbanil (or husband and son) 
rcgardeil as "the" income 
earner on (he farm* 

Husband or son pays most of 
bills Tor family 

W ile does noi gel a pari of (he 
farm income (o spend t 

C hildren do not receive a regular 
amount iff mone> X 

Children do not have property 
of their own 



Total 
(160) 



K4 

49 
105 
III 



Per C ent 
of Low 
Ciroup 



5.0 
17.4 

9..^ 
72.3 
74.5 



Per C ent 
of High 
Oroup 



23.2 
86.3 
62,3 
96.2 
92.5 



Chi Probability 
Square (less ihun) 



8 2 
45.3 
28.2 
11.3 

6.1 



.01 
.01 
.01 
.01 
.02 



• Knthi*r thnn "htiih purfnts" or ihv '*whnU« family as n unit." 

t Thai tht» wifi» iImcs nut gvi a riviil«r. iU|n»mloblu iimount thai sho cnn bml^'et for huust^hold 
lui'l iMTsonal fxpfmlitiirts. 

t That is. the chililri'ii clu ni>t rtTt ivt- i lihiT a nirulnr nllowantt* or u Hpocific wnjrt» tu tho 
rtTfiirmaiue ut iiurikular lask.-*. M-Jiny rtit-tvtd. if any, is irrt-Kutar in amount una^nr time 
of riTfipt. 

Tauli: 5. IrhM Analysis of Indlx of Ki.nship Contacts 



Number in Sample Responding 
Positively to Question 



Item 



l^las relatives loeuted less than 
10 miles av%u> 

Visits with relatives at least 
weekly, or oftener 

Visits mcire with relatives than 
with non*relatives 

Exchanges equipment or help 
mure often with relatives than 
with non-relatives 

iriri trouble, wife would rather 
ask relative than friend to 
help her out 

tielps out older relatives not 
living on the farm 

Relatives are living in 
respondent's household 



Total 
(160) 



127 
91 
81 

31 

95 
26 
13 



Per C ent 
of Low 
Ciroup 



48.9 
16.3 
9.3 

Ml 

24.4 
Ml 
4.5 



Per Cent 
of High 
Ciroup 



84.6 



97.7 



Chi Probability 
Square > (less than) 



97.7 24.4 



90.7 47.8 



91. 1 58.9 



43.0 



48.6 



42.2 ! 23.6 



11.1 



1.3 



.01 
.01 
.01 

.01 

.01 
.01 
25 
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Tablii 6. Item Analysis of Indlx or Family Continuity 



Nunihcr in Sample Kcspnniling 
Positivcl) to Question 

IVrCcnl Percent ■ 
lot;il 1^1' Low ollligh Chi Probiihility 
Item ilW) iiroup Group Square (less than) 



Received parenUil help io ^et 
suricJ in larming ^5 33.9 72.6 . 18,6 .01 

Didn't receive tav mired treatnieni 
•imone children to uel started 

in farming* 58 50,0 77.5 4.9 .03 

Wants own children to sta. in 
farming «l 30.6 H3.9 35.8 .01 

Believes some of children will 
sta> in farming 71 13.3 82. K , 57.0 .01 

l eels parent should help children 
lugetstarledt 117 91.4 : 98.2 2.4 : .13 



* Knthor thnn {;c*ttin^ more hrlp sptvificnlly biTaust* th*^ f armor won the oldest, younffcst. or for 
somt; other >«|ut.*ial rrajton. The rt-aHtminir N that in the oM family pattern, all chlUrvn who 
want to Ko into furmlnt; ure treati^i similarly by the pcrcnts. 

In somt' cQMs, the rtffpontlcnt inaicatttt onnihor typo of help as woU <o.« . jcovcrnmontal 
h(*lp): however, the itom was ctmntitl if they indicated at all that parents hHouM help thu 
children t«i iKvi stai ttMl. 
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Table 7. DirptREVcEs Among Mean Scores for Ind£x of 

Family Intlgration 



Clussincation 



N 



Mean 
Scores 



Pi>pulation*Trcnd Arciis (Quartilcs) 
Lxtrcnic depopulation 
Moderate depopulation 
Stable population 
Increased population 

Type of Farm Index 
LivestiKk specialty 
Mixed farming 
Cirain specialty 
Straiyht grain 
(No information) 

Size of Farm 
One quarter 
Two quarters 
Three quarters 
Four quarters 
Five and six quarters 
More than six quarters 

Index of Income 

"De\elopmenl*' farms 
Low income 
Medium income 
Medium-plus income 
l-ligh income 
High-plus income 
(No information) 

Stage of Family Life Cycie 
Child-bearing stag*; 
Child-rearing stage 
Older child stage 
(No information) 

Language DifTerential 
Hnglish 
Non-Lnglish 
(No information) 

Distance from Town 
0-5 miles 
6-10 miles 
Over 10 miles 



40 1 


1 72,2 


40 1 


! 60.6 


40 { 


1 70.5 


40 ' 


' 67.3 



53 
34 
35 
19 
(19) 



16 
44 
22 
34 
32 
12 



25 
24 
32 
40 
12 
X 



41 

88 
27 
(4) 



84 
67 



53 
52 
55 



61.8 
65.2 
73.6 
74.5 
(72.4) 



67.1 
66.8 
67.9 
69.2 
70.6 
60.6 



56.4 
64.1 
70 8 
71.7 
68.9 
7!.« 
(72.4) 



71.0 
70.1 
55.6 



66.8 
67.6 



u6.4 
69.3 
67.6 



Variance 
Ratio 



2.68' 



2.4I< 



.414 



1.66 



5.75t 



.023 



.490 



* SiKnificant at the C piT rent level of probability, 
t SiKnificant at I he 1 per cent level of probability. 
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Tabli: 8. Din i-RtNCts Among Mean Scores for Index of 

Family Labour 



Classification 



Population-Trend Areas (Quarlilcs) 
f-xtrcnu* ilcpopulatiim 
Moderate depopulation 
Stable population 
Increased population 

Type of Farm Index 
Livestock specialty 
Mixed farming 
(train specialty 
Str:ii[!ht (irain 
(No infiMinaUon) 

Size of Farm 
One quarter 
Two quarters 
Three quarters 
Four quarters 
ri\e and six quarters 
More than six quarters 

Index of Income 

•'Development" farms 
Low income 
Medium income 
Medium-plus income 
High i come 
High-plus income 
(No information) 

Stage of Family Life Cycle 
Child-bearing stage 
C*hild-rearing stage 
Older child stage 
(No information) 

Language 
i nglish 
Non-Liiglish 
(No inlormation) 

Distance from Tov. i 
0-5 miles 
6-10 miles 
Over 10 miles 





Mean 


Variance 


N 


Scores 


Ratio 


40 


4X.6 




40 


39 X 


.504 


40 


45.8 1 




40 

■ 


46.0 

■ 




1 

1 53 


34.6 




34 


48 !o 




35 


44*3 


2.84* 


19 


$8^8 






(53 4) 




16 


43.3 






41 3 






•^1.7 


S59 




43 9 




32 


41.9 




12 


52.8 




1 25 


^4 7 




24 


■35!! 






46 1 




40 


48.5 


1.71 


1 M 


d\ 0 






fvl ft 




1 (19) 


(53.4) 




41 


52.8 




KX 


44.0 


3.22* 


27 


35.3 










• 84 


48.1 




67 


38.9 


2.74 


(9) 


_ 




53 


47.0 




52 


; 41.7 


.347 


55 


44.7 











* Significant at the* 5 |>or cent level of probability. 
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Table 9. Diffi rencfs Among Mean Scores iOR Index of 
father-centtred decision making 



Classification 



PopululionTrcnJ Areas (Quurtiics) 
lixlrcmc dcpopulalion 
Modcraie dcpopulalion 
Stable population 
Increased population 
(No information) 

Type of Farm Index 
KivestiHTk specialty 
V1i\eil farming 
Grain specialty 
Straight grain 
(No information) 

Si^e of Farm 
One quarter 
Two quarters 
I'hrec quarters 
Four quarters 
Five and six quarters 
More than six quarters 
(No information) 

Index of Income 

"Development" farms 
Low income 
Medium income 
Medium-plus income 
High income 
High-plus income 
(No information) 

Stage of Family Life Cycle 
Child-bearing stage 
Child-rearing stage 
Older child stage 
(No information) 

Language 
Fnglish 
Non-English 
(No information) 

Distance from Town 
0-S miles 
6-10 mites 
Over 10 miles 
(No information) 



N 



52 
33 
35 
19 
(21) 



Mean 
Scores 



39 


42.4 


■!0 


37.7 


40 


35.7 


39 


38.4 


(2) 





39.2 
39.0 
37.3 
36.2 
(40.4) 



Variance 
Ratio 



1.19 



.294 



15 


37.5 




44 


36.1 




22 


39.4 


.317 


33 


38.7 




32 


.39.9 




12 


43.3 




(2) 






24 


37.0 




24 


37.4 




32 


39.3 




39 


37.8 


.164 


12 


.39.2 




K 


40.6 




(21) 


(40.4) 




41 


35.5 




88 


.39.0 


.857 


27 


40.4 




(4) 






82 


37.6 




67 


39.5 


.50 


(II) 


i 




52 


40.5 




51 


35.6 i 




55 j 


39.4 


1.42 


(2) 
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Table 10, Difflrences Among Mean Scores for Index of 

Income Allocation 



Clussiflcution 



N 



Mcun 
Scores 



Vuriunce 
Ratio 



Populiition-Trcnil Artv.s (Quartilcs) 
lAtrcmc ilcpopulation 
Modurutti utipnpulution 
Stubiti poptilution 
Increased population 

Type of f arm Index 
l.ivestiick speeiult) 
Mixed lurming 
Grain specialty 
Straight grain 
(No inforniatinn) 

S:/c of Farm 
One quarter 
Two quarters 
Three quarters 
Four quarters 
Five and six quarters 
More than six quarters 

Index of Income 

"Development" farms 
Low income 
Medium income 
Medium-plus income 
High income 
High-plus income 
(No information) 

Stage of Family Life Cycle 
Child-bearing stage 
Child-rearing stage 
Older child stage 
tNo information) 

Language 
Fnglish 
Non-i:nglish 
(No information) 

Distance from Town 
0-$ miles 
6-10 miles 
Over 10 miles 



40 
40 
40 
40 



53 
34 
35 
19 
(19) 



16 
44 
22 
34 
32 
12 



25 
24 
32 
40 
12 
8 

(19) 



41 

88 
27 
(4) 



84 
67 
(9) 



53 
52 
55 



53.3 
52.6 
49.1 
46.5 



47.1 
51.5 
52.0 
47.1 
(62.1) 



.341 



54, 
49, 
54, 
52, 
43, 
53, 



55.3 
47.8 
49.7 
50.1 
38.0 
47.8 
(62.1) 



52.9 
4^.3 
47.6 



48.2 
52.5 



55 9 
47.6 
47.7 



2.27' 



.700 



1.81 



.330 



1.07 



1.41 



• Significant at the 5 i>vt cent \wel of probability. 
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Table II. Dim eklnces Among Mean Scores for Index of 

Kinship Con iac is 



Ckissitkution 



N 



Mean 
Scores 



Population-TrcnJ Areas (Quartilcs) 
I xtreme depopulation 
Moilerale depopulation 
Stable population 
Increased population 

Type of Farm Index 
Livestock specialty 
Mixed Tarming 
lirain specialty 
Straight grain 
(No inl'ormation) 

Si/e of l arni 
One quarter 
Two quarters 
Three quarters 
Four quarters 
F ive and six quarters 
More than .six quarters 

Index of Income 

"Development" farms 
Low income 
Medium income 
Mediunvpliis income 
High income 
High-plus income 
(No information) 

Stage of Family Life Cycle 
Child-bearing stage 
Child^rcaring stage 
Older child stage 
(No information) 

Language 
Lnglish 
Non-Lnglish 
(No information) 

Distance from Town 
0-5 miles 
6-10 miles 
Over 10 miles 



40 
40 
40 
40 



53 
34 
35 
19 
(19) 



16 
44 
22 
34 
32 
12 



25 
24 
32 
40 
12 

(19) 



4] 

KS 
27 
(4) 



84 
67 
(9) 



53 
52 
55 



46.0 
41.7 
41.3 
50.5 



44.6 
45.6 
45.6 
39.6 
(47.2) 



57,3 
42«0 
42.2 
44.5 
47.8 
56.6 



47.6 
.39.9 
43.8 
43.3 
53.4 
42.9 
(47.2) 



48.5 
42.8 
45.4 



46.1 
42.7 



47.8 
44.4 
42.6 



Variance 
Ratio 



1.48 



.460 



1.01 



.576 



.696 



.054 



.873 
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TABi.r. 12. DiFi i:Ri:NCts Among Mfan Scori:s for Index of 

Family Continuity 



Classificution 



Populalion-Trcnd Areas (Quar(ilcs) 
Extreme depopulation 
Moderuttf depopulation 
Stable population 
Increased population 

Type of Farm Index 
Livestock specialty 
Mixed farming 
Ciniin specialty 
Straight grain 
(No mformation) 

Si/c of Farm 
One quarter 
Two quarters 
Three quancrs 
Four quarters 
Five and six quarters 
More than six quarters 

Index of Income 

"Development" farms 
Low income 
Medium income 
Medium-plus income 
High income 
High-plus income 
(No information) 

Stage of Family Life Cycle 
Child-bearing stage 
Child-rearing stage 
Older child stage 
(No information) 

Language 
English 
Non-linglLsh 
(No information) 

Distance from Town 
0-S miles 
6-10 miles 
Over 10 miles 





Nlean 


Variance 


N 


Scores 


Ratio 




1 

S7 K 










40 


61.7 




ACS 


111 6 




1 ; 
<1 














su u ' 


1 57 


m 


DO . O ' 




i ^'^^ 


IAS (\\ ' 




I 16 


55.6 






jy . 1 






A 




lA 






32 


65.7 




12 








SI 4 




24 


54.6 






S4 A 




40 


59.6 


2. 61* 


1 ^ 


UO 4 




8 


Ad 7 






(65.0) 




i ^' 


61.8 




88 


60.3 


.538 


27 


; 57.4 




(4) 


1 


i 


84 


1 

62. 


1.55 


67 


57. j 










53 


65.0 




52 


60.9 


2.42 


55 


55.3 





• Significant at the & per ctnt \v\'v\ of prubability. 
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Explanation and Interpretation of Variance Ratios 

In Tables 7-12, there is shown for each dassificaiion a "variance 
ratio" (perhaps more familiarly known as the "F" test). This is a statistical 
test which helps to determine whether the difference among mean scores 
for groups (or sub-samples) in any given classification is probably a real 
difference or whether it is probably merely a chance difference due to 
fluctuations in random sampling. In general, the larger the variance ratio, 
the less likely is the difference among mean scores a chance one. 

For. each classification one begins wiMi the so-called ••null" hypothesis 
that there are no differences among the :.ub-samples. Unless the variance 
ratio is significant at the 5 per cent level of probability or less (meaning 
that the differences of the size shown are likely to occur as fluctuations 
of random sampling no more than 5 out of 100 times, on the average), 
the null hypothesis is considered sustained. Sustaining the null hypothesis 
can be inicipreted to mean that either there arc no "real" differences in 
the populations sampled, or the index is too crude and lacks the capacity 
to discriminate among sub-samples. Another possibility is that the samples 
are too small. In any event, there has been no rejection of the null 
hypothesis. 

One never proves (or disproves) a hypothesis upon the basis of a 
sample. If "F" is significant, the indications are that differences of real 
imjwrtance prohahly exist. The chance of error is only 1 in 20 (or 1 in 
100. in the case of the 1 per cent level of probability). If '•F" is not 
significant, the nuH hypothesis is upheld (not proved). The differences are 
null, or too small to be of practical importance* This is still a probability 
statement, with an unknown chance of being wrong. 

In case one can reject the null hypothesis because of a significant 
variance ratio^ then the problem is to determine what caused the dif- 
ference among mean scores. There is still the possibility, although a 
fairly remote one, that it could be due to a chance (a rate of 1 ii: 20 times). 
Random errors of recording, coding, and computing, as well a. the error 
inherent in sampling variability, are included in this I in 20 chance. There 
is abo the possibility of biased errors because of interview bias, sample 
bias, the restricted sample, and so fo'^th, which change the 5 per cent 
probability of error to something either less than or more than 5 per 
cent. But every effort has been made to control such error. That leaves 
as the alternative explanation, the probability that the differences in mean 
scores do represent a real difference among the groups. 

In each case of a significant variance ratio, then, the above alterna- 
tive explanations were considered. The ••f' test was also applied, in order 
to determine whether one, two, or all the sub-samples were the source of 
statistical significance. Just as the "F" test is a statistical tool commonly 
used to test objectively whether differences among several means are due 
to random variability or are **real," the ••t" test is a similar method for 
testing the differences between just two means. In addition a test was made 
for homogeneity of variance (the •'Fmax'' test) to ensure that a basic 
assumption for the use of variance ratios was being met. 
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These suggestions are made to the reader examining Tables 7-12: 

1 ) The failure to show a significant variance ratio may be important. 
Hence, note the chi^sifications in wliicli tlie dillcrent sub-samples do not 
appear to be associated with differences in the components of familism. 
This may upset some cherished ideas or expectations. 

2) It is well to be most concerned, not with the occasional unique 
result, bL!t with general trends, especially when the significant result 
appears to be the opposite of what might have been expected. 

3) Recall that the null hyphothesis is that there are no real differ- 
ences among groups. If the statistical tests indicate differences, then that 
is a situaion which necessitates (a) kn^king for sources of error, or 
(b) explaining the differences and, in effect, framing new hypotheses. It 
also thus suggests the most profitable areas tor research in the future. 
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APPENDIX Vill 



HOMEA/IAKER QUESTIONNAIRE 



Letter Accompanying Questionnoire 

The basis of our way of life is the home and the individuals who 
make it what it is. The family always has been, and always will be» the 
foundation of society. The factors which have an effect upon Saskatchewan 
homes and families for good or bad are factors which affect all people and 
are most impi>rtant to all interests within the province. 

The Royal Commission on Agriculture and Rural Life has been in- 
structed by Nour province to look closely at the problems of rural homes 
and rural living and we would like to ask for your help in this task. In 
order to imdcrstand the problems of rural living we must know a great 
deal about rural homes — matters of housing, finance, family interests^ 
and so forth. We would like to have you tell us as accurately as you can, 
on the following pages, just what your situation is as a Saskatchewan 
housewife and mother. 

Please fill out the following questionnaire* It is rather long but we 
are sure that you will find it interesting. Your replies to the questions 
will be kept completely confidential; we ask you not to put your name 
on any of the pages. The information which you give us will be of great 
help to us and wilt be made available to the Saskatchewan Homemakers 
for use in the building of a better future for our people. 

Thank you for your co-operation. 

Research Division, 
Royal Commission, 



Personal Inforn^ation Sheet 

PinytinftJt: !*l^\txt' fill in fhr following infornuttiim as iiccimitely as l*t*ssiNt\ 
surr /.» xcritt' i^r f^rint clearly I^JiUuc tin SOT sipn yintr name to ihis form. AH 
inform it{t*n xcill he lef*t strietly eonftJnttiaL 

1. Vour home location: municipality, R.M. Number 
fJection of Township » It is miles 
fn>m (nearest town) and is (direction) 
from the town. 

2. Your age (circle one): - 20 2 1 - 25 26-40 41 - 55 56 •TO 71 or oven 

3. Highest grade completed in school 

4. Persons living in your home. (Do not enter names. Indicate relationship to you, 
such as son. husband, nephew, hired man* If person is now going to school, enter 
present grade. If through with school, indicate hi^est grade completed.) 
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Relationship to You 



Age Present GraUe Grade Completed 



5, How long have you lived on this farm? 
Where did you live before you came here? 

6, Size of your farm: 

Amount rented 
Amount o^^ncd 

7, What things do you produce on your farm? 
* Amount in wheat this year 

Amount in coarse grains this year 

Amount in hay or forage crops this year 

Amount in bush or unimproved natural pasture 

Number of dairy cattle 

Number of beef cattle 

Number of hogs 

Number of poultry 

Do you use a community pasture? Yes 



years. 



quarters 
quarters 
quarters 



acres 
acres 
acres 
acres 
head 
head 
head 



No 



8. What organizations do you belong to: 



Organization 



Offices Held (If any) Meetings Per Year 



Why do you belong to organizations such as these? 



9. What organizations do members of your household belong to? 



Relationship of 
Member to You 



Organization 



Office Held Meetings 
tif any) Per Year 
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10. What other activities- do you or members of your household take part in? 



Activity 


Office Held (If any) Meetings Per Year 







11. How many people do you reRutarly visit? 

On the average, how many times a month do you go visiting with your friends 
and neighbours? 

How far away is the nearest friend whom you visit regularly? mites 

How far a>vay is the most distant friend whom you visit regularly? 
miles 

12. Where do yoti go to do most of your shopping? 

How far is that ptacc from your home? miles 

How many times a month do you go to that place? 

How couid things in that place be imp/oved for you? 



IX How many books do you read per year? . 
What kind of books do you like to read? 

Where do you get your books? 

14. What different magazines do you read regularly? 
What kind of things do you like to read in magazines? 
Where do you get yoUi- magazmes? 

15. How many hours a day would you say that you have your radio turned on? 
What kind of programs do you like? 



What kind of programs would you like to hear more of? 



Kind of Program 


.Time of Day 




1 



Whut arc your three favourite radio stations? List them in order of your choice. 
First Second Third 
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16. How many guests do you have for mcols in a ycar*$ time, who are: 
Invited by adult members of the household? 

I04 50-74 100 or more 

25 - 49 75 - 99 

Invited by children over lt»? 
1- 14 30-44 
15-29 45 or more 

Invited by children under 16? 

U14 yO'A4 

15-29 . 45 or more 



17. DocN your family purposefully get together other than at meal times: 

I *5 times per month II • 15 times per month 

6-10 times per »!^onth 16-20 times per month 

21 times or more per month 

18. Does your family have 
Physical examinations by a doctor: Adults, at regular intervals 



Adults, when necessary 
Children» at regular intervals 
Children, when necessary 

l>cntal examinations by a dentist: Adults, at regular intervals . . 

Adults, when necessary 

C^hildren, at regular intervals 
Children, when necessary . . 



19. What is your favourite form of leisure? 

20. How often are you able to indulge in this form of leisure? 



21. Do you sleep at night: Less than 7 hours 

7-9 hours 

More than 9 hours 

22. Do >ou plan meals in advance? More than 2 days ahead 

Two days ahead 



times per month 



One day ahead 
Some meals planned in advance . . 
Breakfast planned night before; 

others same day 

No planning exc tpt weekly shopping 



23. Do you cook for more than one meal at a time? 

Hnough of some foods for two or more meals 

Knuugh of some foods so that lef :overs can be used later 
Ilnough for one meal only 



Home Production and Expenditure 

Onr of tl:c nt^xt important astccts of any home is the ntoney spent on it, the 
Hanmntr and Intdrjctinff hehtml such expenditures, and the sltare of fann inconie and 
produiiion that tlw" home receives. IP'c would like to have you indicate how the money 
is hudffrtcd in your home. Please be as specific and exact as possible. 

1. Docs your family keep a budget or written plan of spending for your home? 
Yes No 

2. Who plans the spending of money on the home? 

Mother only Mother and father together 

Father only Entire family 
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3. What do you think about budgeting for farm women? 

4. What kind of financial records of home expenditures does your family keep? 
Record KH>k or card file Receipted bills 

Cancelled checks No record 

5. IXks your family have a definite plan of saving? Yes No 

6. During the past year, did your family: 
Save more than you had planned 
Save about what you had planned 
Save less than you hud planned 
Draw on its savings to meet expenses 

7. Now. we would like to have >ou tell us how much you have spent for major 
household items in the last year. The following table presents the main 
categories of expenditures for most farm families. 



Itom of Fxnenditiiro 


1 
! 


Amount Spent 


McatN: fresh, cured, and canned 


$ 


PC/ 


month 


Vegetables: fresh, frozen, dried, canned 


$ 


per 


month 


Staples: uoiir sugar, coffee, tea, etc. 


$ 


per 


month 


C loihinji: rcaUy*made, for all members of 








household 


$ 


rcr 


year 


Dry gtH>ds: materials for sewing, fancy work 


$ 


per 


year 


Furnishings: articles for the house, utensils. 








appliances 


S 


p.T 


year 


Health: diKtors. dentists, druggist supplies 


$ 


pt. 


year 


Sa\ings and insurance 


$ 


per 


year 


C hurch and charities 


$ 


ntT 


year 


Music, books and magazines 


$ 


per 


year 


SchcH>l books 


$ 


per 


year 


Other school expenses 


s 


per 


year 


StKial activities^ association dues, etc. 


$ 


per 


year 


Vacations 


$ 


per 


year 


Automobile or truck expenses: gasoline. 








servicing, repairs 


s 


per 


year 


Fuel, light, telephone, etc. 


$ 


per 


year 


Personal incidentals: all members of the 








household 


. s 


per 


year 



K. What percentage of the things that you use do you produce yourself on the farm? 
Meats n Fuel Vegetables % 

9. What are the major items which you can for your own use? Please indicate 
amounts canned. 

quarts 
quarts 
quarts 
quarts 

10. What percentage would you say that this is of the total canned food consumed 
by your family? ^.r 

11. Which method do you use in canning? 

Open kettle Pressure cooker 

Hot pack Cold pack 

12. Dt> you preserve your own meats? 
Yes No 
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ly. What method do you use to preserve meat? 

14. What percentage would you say that this Is of tlie total meat consumed by 
>our family? 

15. What percentage of the family's clothing do you make yourself? % 

16. Check any of the following items of clothing which you ordinarily make 
yourself: 

( hildrcn s play and .school clothes Children's best clothes 

Husband s work clothes Own housedresses. aprons Own 

best clothes Pajamas, night garments Stockings or 

sweaters Other items 

17. Do you cultivate a kitchen garden? Yes . No 
IK. What vegetables are raised in your garden? 



19. Who takes care of the garden? During cuhivation 

During planting 
During w^eediiig 
During harvest 



Home Inventory 

A*«',v .w likr to kntfW .v.»>«i»//im.7 ahiUtt tlu* home in whuh yon Ihr. Ph-usc 

i lu'. l- of thi' itrnts jor fttch t\f tiit* tpu'stunu whuit Ji*iiou* totUss flh'ft' i/r,- i./AiT 
2«.*7rMi7ii»M.v thr tftuwtiou. t*h\t.u' lu* its iHYunttt* as you am. 

1. Is your home built of: Brick or stone Frame and plaster 

Frame* painted or covered with stained shingles, insulbrick, or rolled siding 
Frame, unpainted Log or other construction 

2. How many rooms arc there, not counting bathroom or porch? 
(Write in number) . . rooms 

3. Do you have storm windows for: All the windows Some of the 
windows None of the windows 

4. Do you have a: Full or part basements concrete or stone walls and floor 

^ull or part basement, earth walls and floor Root 
cellar No basement 

5. Do you heal your home with a: Basement furnace or space heater 
Space heater in room Kitchen stove 

6. Do you light your home with: Electricity . Gasoline or kerosene 
mantle lamps Wick lamps . . . 

7. Do you have a cistern? Yes No 



O 
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8. Do you get your water from: Pressure system in the house . Power 
pump at well, water not piped in Hand pump at welt Open 
well Have water hauled in 

9. Do you have a kitchen sink? Yes No 

10. Do you have a bathroom (with or without water system)? 
Yes No 

H. Do you wash your clothes: With a power operated machine . With a 

hand operated machine . By hand 

12. Do you have a telephone? Yes . No 

11. How many clothes closets do you have? Three or more 

Two . 

One 

None ■ 

14* Is there a dining room in addition to 'he kitchen in your house? 
Yes No 

15. Check any of the following which you have in your house. 

Dining room table Buffet China cabinet . Easy 

chair Piano Chesterfield Davenport 

Lounge Bookcase Desk 

16. How many books, not counting chtidren*s or school books, do you have in 
your house? 

0-9 10-25 . 25 or more 

17. What kind of floor construction does your house have? 

Hardwood flooring in all or part of the house Softwood flooring 

in ail or part of the house Rough flooring throughout the 

house 



18« What kind of floor finish does your kitchen have? 

Linoleum . . Paint or varnished wood . . Unfinished 

19* What kind of floor flnish does your living room have? 

Linoleum Paint» varnish or wax Unflnished 

20. What kind of finish does your living room wall have? 

Wallpaper Paint Calcimine over plaster or plasterboard 
. Other kinds of finish Unfinished 

21. What kind of finish does the woodwork in your house have? 

Painted in all or part of the house Varnished in all or part of 

house Unfinished 



22. What newspapers does your home receive? 

Daily newspaper during six months or more Daily newspaper during 

less than six months Three or more weekly newspapers 

Two or less weekly newspapers 

23. How many magazines docs your home subscribe to? 

Four or more Two or three One None 
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24. How oM IS your house? 

I - 5 years 11 - !5 years 

6-10 years J6O0 years 

25. How did you come to own your bouse? 

Built it Bought it with farm Moved it to farm 

26. Roughly sketch in the ground floor layout of your house showing the location 
of each room and of each major appliance* such us refrigerator^ wanhing machine 
and so on. Pleas*^ label each room of the plan. 

27. Roughly sketch >-our farm layout showing :he relation of your house to the 
various farm buildings* the garden* source of water supply* toilet facilities* 
roads and the like. 

28. Around your home* do you have: 

A flower garden A lawn a hedge A fcnccd^n 

yard . A windbreak 
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APPENDIX IX 



CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 125 HOMEMAKER FAMILIES 



The mean age of the Homemuker respondent (N ^ 124) was 42.6 
years.* Only 1 1 were between the ages of 21 and 25; 43 were in the 26 to 
40 age ttroup; the largest number, 53, were between 41 and 55 years of 
age; and 17 were between 56 and 70. One homemaker was over 70. 

The male operators of the farms (usually* the husband; rarely^ a son 
or another relative) averaged about five years older. Their mean age 
( N 110) was 47.5 years. In education, the women were better schooled 
than the men. On the average, the Homemakers (N 119) had completed 
10.5 years of school, while the male operators (N 91) averaged 8.9 
\ears of schooling. 

The mean number of members in the households included in this 
study (N 124) was 4.1 persons. The frequency distribution for size of 
households looked like this: 



In terms of the family life cycle, the majority of the Homemakers' 
families ( N 1 22 ) were m the child-rearing stage. Sixty-seven per cent 
of the families had children under 21 years of age living at home. No 
children at home were reported by 23 per cent of the families; since 
practically all the Homemakers in these cases were over 41 years of age, 
it can be assumed that many of them were^completed*' families — that is, 
the children had left home. 

Twelve families out of the 122 had adult children living at home. 
Only 1 1 reported hired help living as members of the household, 5 house- 
holds included aged relatives, and 9 families reported other adults living 
with them. 



' In reporting totals or averages of the above data the -N*' (number of respondents 
answering a particular question) is shown. Respondents sionnettmes omitted the reply 
to a question, in an anonymous mailed questionnaire, unfortunately there is no way 
of checking hack or insisting upon answers. Thus the •'N*' for any item should be 
known to evaluate the results. As an example, the average years of schooling for 
male operators In the study was 8.9 years. But the "N** of this question wa% only 91. 
This fact suggests that 8.9 years is a higher estimate of the males* education than 
is actually the case, since a more than chance proportion of those for whom the 
question was unanswered probably would have little education. 



1 to 2 persons 

3 to 4 persons 

5 to 6 persons 

7 to 8 persons 



23 households 

57 households 

32 households 

10 households 

2 households 



9 persons and over 



Total 



124 households 
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The stage of the family life cycle is a particularly important factor In 
explaining some of the differences found among farm wives in their home 
management practices^ social participation, and leisure activities* One 
would expect a woman whose children are all under 6 years of age to be 
coping with different problems from those of the woman whose children 
are all between 15 and 20* For this reason, a further analysis of the 94 
families who reported children living at home is of interest: 

In 22 families, the age range of the children was from under 1 to 
6 years* 

In 18 families, the age range of the children was from under 1 to 
15 years* 

In 9 families, the age range of the children was from under 1 to 

20 years* 

In 14 families, the age range of the children was from 7 to 15 years. 
In 8 families, the age range of the children was from 7 to 20 years* 

In 2 families, the age range of the children was from 7 to over 

21 years* 

In 6 families, the age range of the children was from 15 to 20 years* 

In 3 families, the age range of the children was from 15 to over 
21 years* 

In 12 families, all the children at home were 21 years of age or over* 

The Homemaker families represented the various types of farming 
found in Saskatchewan. Most probably would consider themselves engaged 
in **mixed farming,'' with both substantial crop acreages and livestock* 
The average acreage in wheat (N 102) was 228 acres, in course grains 
(N 89) 103 acres« and in cultivated hay or forage crops (N^ 50) 
42 acres* Cattle for 99 farms averaged 25 per farm, and hogs for 53 farms 
averaged 1 1 per farm. Only about 28 of the group could be called almost 
exclusively grain farmers and only about 7 almost exclusively livestock. 
The size of the farm business was fairly substantial, in most cases. There 
were only 9 farms that had fewer than 100 acres of crop or fewer than 
15 stock units. 

Farm sizes ran from less than a quarter-section to more than six 
sections. The mean average was 4.62 quarters, but there were actually 
only 41 farms that were over a section in size; 72 were a section or less 
in siK. Eight of the families were town residents no longer active in 
farming. 

Ownership was high in this group. Forty*two per cent were full 
owners of their farms, and 39 per cent were part owners (and even these 
tended to own more land than thev rented). OnW 8 per cent were full 
renters. (A few lived in town or did not report.) Fifteen families reported 
using community pastures in addition to their own land. 
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APPENDIX X 



REPRESENTATIVENESS OF THE HOMEMAKER SAMPLE 

Characteristics of the Homemakcr respondents, thetr families, and 
their farms have been described in Appendix IX. It was never expected 
that a questionnaire study enlisting volunteers of a women's organization 
(even as widespread as the Homemakers) would nssult in a sample that 
would be truly representative of rural women in the province as a whole. 
There is the possibility, however, of estimating how much this group 
would differ from a truly random sample. 

Table 1 gives a comparison of data from this survey with roughly 
similar data that can be quoted or estimated from statistics of the Census 
of Canada. It should be evident that the Homemakers and their husbands 
included in the Commission survey were slightly older and considerably 
better educated and better off economically than the average rural farm 
couple in the province. 

Their farms and homes were significantly larger and decidedly better 
equipped with modem amenities. The average number of rooms per 
dwellmg among the Homemaker sample was tabulated at 5.73 rooms. 
Houses with 4, 5, or 6 rooms were tne most common (73 in all), but 
there were a surprising number with 7, 8, and even 9 rooms (a total of 
40). There were only 12 homes as smalt as 2 or 3 rooms. It is useful 
to compare the average room size (5.73) with the average number of 
members per household (4.1 persons). When the number of persons 
exceeds the number of rooms, this fact is usually considered an index of 
crowded conditions. It is a situation which did not prevail with the 
Homemakers; in fact, only 19 homes out of the total were overcrowded 
by this standard. 

On the level of living scale developed by Edwards for rural Western 
Canada (see Chapter IV), 85 per cent of the Homemaker families were 
rated as being in the ''high'' socio«economic level, in that they scored 
from 19 to 27 points on the scale. This is another measure of the relative 
adequacy of their dwellings, since the items in the Edwards scale consist 
largely of characteristics of the house or its furnishings. Almost all the 
remaining families rated in the '^medium'" group (10 to 18 points). Only 
one home was in the "low'' group (0 to 9 points). 

In some respects there was not a great difference between the 
Homemaker sample and the general farm population. The average number 
of members per household and the sex ratios were about the same. There 
was a total of 506 persons reprcrented in the sample families. According 
to Table 2, the distribution of this population among the census divisions 
was fairly similar to that of the total rarm population. Perhaps Division 1 
is a little over-represented and Divisions 9 and 14 a little under-represented 
in the sample. 
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Table t. Comparison of Homemaker Questionnaire Data, 1953, 
WITH Saskatchewan Rural Farm Census Data, 1951 



Iicm Compared 


Homemaker 
Otiest ton na ire 
(1953) 1 


Census 
(1951) 


/mWiit^v M{jkV i'l livnIlvllmKvi \W /vaiA/ 


1 


41 




48 


45 


acx nilio \nuninci oi niaivs per iw iviiiuie^i 


\\1 

1 


123 


AxciMgc numDvi oi luvniDvr^ in iiuuaviH'iM 


1 

4 


4 


A\cr;igc jcars oi swnuoitng oi numvinai^vr 


tl 


8 


A\cragc jrVais i»i Nwiwuiing ui iriuiv v'fviu'w 




7 


A\cr4gC M/v iM jariu {in acre*/ 




550 


A\cragc number of riwms in dwelling 


o 

1 




Perctntaitt €}J occuphut dwitings rcpiyrtinfi : 


1 




1 leciriciiy 


66 


21 


Telcphivnc 


84 


50 


Furnace 


47 


23 


Piped- in >\atcr supply 


22 


6 


Po>\er >\ ashing machine 


96 


60 


Cias or keroKcnc lamps 


34 '; 


79 



S<ti tti-R: VtuHutt »t Canada, Dominion ISuroau »t StatintiOH. and qui>i«tlonniiir«» returned to the 
Hoyiit <.'<»mmi>«»i<.ti t>n Ajtriculturo nmJ Bural Life by mombftit ot .Suakatohi-wan Hwmttnnkem 
Ctulw. 



It would be desirable, of course, to study the homemaking practices 
of a group of farm wives which would include a more proportionate 
number from the less advantaged groups. There is no wa> it can be suc- 
cessfully achieved through a mailed questionnaire study, to the Commis- 
sion's knowledge. Results of the present research arc not treated in terms 
of probability statistics as representative of the situation for the whole of 
rural Saskatchewan. But the findings can be accepted for what they 
are — a suggestive pool of information from an interesting group, which 
can be used as a basis for planning and further study. Since it is an above 
average group in terms of home surroundings, it is indicative of v;hat can 
be done in rural Saskatchewan homes and thus represents a goal at which 
to aim for the time being. 
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Tabli: 2. DiSTRiBuiioN OF Hdmkmarhr Samflf: Popi i.ation 

CoMPARin TO THAT OF TOTAl. RURAL FaRM POPULATION FOR 



SASKAltHFWAN, 


BY ChNSI S 


Division 






Sample 


(195?) 


Census (195 1) 


Census DiviMon 


Population 


Per Cent of 
Total 


Population 


Per Cen 
Tota 


t 
1 


1 t 


14 


14,898 


5 


> 






17.469 


4 






4 


17.454 


4 






« 


9.747 


2 




14 




28.779 


7 


n 




6 


• 26.242 


6 


7 




5 


18.010 


5 


u 


* < 




16.665 


4 


#\ 






.^4.126 


9 


IV 




11 


26,466 


7 


11 


45 


» 


18.261 


5 


12 


21 


4 


15,970 


4 


1.) 




7 


18.224 


5 


14 




4 


38.085 


10 


15 


40 


K 


45.363 


II 


16 


20 


4 


27,042 


7 


17 




4 


18.225 


5 


ProN inco 

mmilting Division 
l«) 


506 


IflO 


396.026 


100 



Sot'iWK: CttiHuA of Canath, D<»minton Tlur<»au «»f StattitticH. uml <im>HtIf*nnftir<* rfturni»d to the 
K<»y:il Commission on A|?ru*M]turi' ntiil Kiir&i Life* by mem Ihth nt SttHkutchcwnn Hnmc'makf*r»' 
Cluhs. 
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APPENDIX XI 
QUESTIONNAIRE ON WOMEN'S SERVICES 

List of Organizations and Agencies That C-mpleted the 
Women's Services Questionnaire 

Canadian Association of Consumers, Saskatchewan Branch 

Saskatchewan Women's CoK>perative Guild 

Saskatchewan IX'partnient of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation 

International Harvester Company of Canada Ltd. 

Saskatchewan Power Corporation 

Saskatchewan Department of Public Health 

Fitness and Recreation Division, Saskatchewaii Department of Education 
Women's Service, University of Saskatchewan 
Saskatchewan Arts Board 

Nutrition Division, Department of National Health and Welfare 

.Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture 

Canada Department of Fisheries 

Women's Section. SuNkatchewan Fa^Her^ Union 

Adult Education Division, Saskatchewan Department of Education 

Provincial Library, Province of Saskatchewan 

Dairy Farmers of Canada 

Bakery Foods Foundation of Canada 

Siiskatchcwan Homemakers' Clubs 

Moffats Limited 

Canadian General Electric Company Limited (Mid-West District) 
Canada Department of Agriculture, Marketing Service, Consumer Section 

List of Radio and Television Stations That Completed the 
Women's Services Questionnaire 

CKCK-TV, Regina CKBL Prince Albert 

CFOC-TV, Saskatc^n CKRM, Regina 

CFRG. Gravelbourg CJGX. Yorkton 

CHAB, Moose Jaw CFOC Saskatooft 

CJNB. North Battleford CBK, Watrous 

Women's Services Questionnaire 
(General) 

Name of agency or organization 



1. Have you a branch of special interest to homemakers? 
Yes No 
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2. Have you a public information or education service connected with 
your agency? 

Vcs No 

X If yes, what method do you use? Check K 2, 3, 4 in order of im- 
portance. Lectures Bulletins . . Films & film 

strips Demonstrations Radio 

Press Interviews List any other 

4. Is the purpose of your program 

Research? Public information? Adult edu- 
cation or extension? Advertising? 

5. What are qualification requirements of personnel employed? 



6. How many people do you contact annually? (estimate) 

7. What percentage would you say were 

Large urban centers Small urban centers 

Farm 

8. Is the service used mo>;t extensively by the following people: 
Professionals Community leaders and organizations 
Individuals 

9. Do you make any special effort to reach rural women? 
Yes No . 

If yes, please describe 



10. What major obstacles do you meet in successfully reaching rural 
women? 



11. What do you find are the most effective ways of getting in touch 
with the rural communitv? 



Any further comments or additional information that would be 
helpful in this study would be appreciated. An additional sheet is 
attached to the questionnaire for this purpose. 
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Women's Services Questionnaire 
(Radio and Television Stations) 



Name of station 

Radio or Television 

Where located 

1 . To what extent are your educational programs designed to meet the 
special interests of women? • 



2, What proportion of these programs arc public service features? 



3. What type of personnel do you normally dra*v upon for these pro- 
grams? (qualifications, experience, etc..) 



4. What particular fields of homcmaking are dealt with in these pro- 
grams? (Rank in order of importance. ) 



Nutrition and health Budgeting and finance 

Clothing and textiles . . Family relations 
List others 

5. What is the extent of your rural listening audience to these programs? 



6. What methods do you use for measuring liptenership? 



7. Which programs seem the most popular? 

8. Any further comments? 



commercial programs? 



Foodji and cookery 
Food preservation 



Child care and training 
Home management 
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Thia report in the tenth of a aerieti of fmirteen to be 
presented by the Royal Commission on Agriculture and 
Rural Life to the Government of Saskatchewan. The full 
list of officUil reports folUnos: 

1. THK SCOPK AND CHARAC TKR OF THK INVESTIGATION 

2. MECHANIZATION AND FARM COSTS 

3. AGRICl'LTt'RAI. CRKDIT 

4. Rl'RAL ROADS AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

5. LAND TENltRE: RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES IN LAND 
irSE IN SASKATCHEWAN 

6. RURAL EDUCATION 

7. MOVEMENT OF FARM PEOPLE 

8. AGRICl'LTtlRAL MARKETS AND PRICES 

9. CROP INSURANCE 

10. THE HOME AND FAMILY IN RURAL SASKATCHEWAN 

11. FARM ELECTRIFICATION 

12. SERVICE CENTERS 

13. FARM INCOME 

14. A PROGRAM OF IMPROVEMENT FOR SASKATCHEWAN 
AGRICULTURE AND RURAL LIFE 

(This will include consideration of other problems of the rural 
community, previously listed as report 14.) 

These reports may be obtained from the Queen*s Printer, 
Regina, Saskatchewan. 

Reports 1 and 14 — no charge 

Reports 2 to 13 inclusive — $1.00 per copy 

NO'I'H: A pamphlet containing tae Commission's conclusions and 
recommendations is ava'lahic free of charge for reports 2 to 13 
inclusive. 



